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Hammerless Double Matted Top Rib 


Special Trap Champion 


Take Your Choice 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 
Safety mechanism sets itself when gun is opened—the triggers 
cannot be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever is not 
controlled by a ‘‘trip,’”’ but automatically comes back to normal, 
permitting hammers to be lowered without snapping. Made in 
all gauges, including the.410. Various barrellengths. Also furnished 
at an extra cost, with selective type automatic ejector; the only 
moderately priced double barrel gun so made. 

Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 
Popular with sportsmen. The glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib 
extends full length of barrel. Barrel and lug of high car- 
bon steel forged in one piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16, 
and 20 gauges, and .410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 

Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 
A gun designed especially for trap-shooting, to sell at a 
moderate price. It has a ventilated rib, finely matted, 


extending the full length of the barrel, giving a maximum relief 
from heat waves. The matted top prevents glare. 

Compensating locking bolt insures against shooting loose. Stock 
and forend are of black walnut, beautifully hand-checkered and 
polished. Automatic ejector. 12 gauge only; 32-inch barrel fitted 
with two Lyman ivory sights. 

Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 
The “old reliable” for years. Barrel and lug of high carbon 
steel, forged in one piece. Barrel full choke which assures close, hard 
shooting. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Made in various 
gauges, including the .410, and various lengths of barrel. 
Complete New Firearms Booklet for Sportsmen 
Catalog “‘A”’ shows in detail all the Iver Johnson ‘‘ Ham- 
mer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver John- 
son Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double 
Barrel Shot Guns. Write for copy today. It’s free. 
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266 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York—151 Chambers St., 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St., San Francisco—717 Market St. 
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\{dventures in Angling ae ene ae $3.10 
Amateur Rod Malking.....................------..--s00+-- 1.10 
‘American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)........ 2.75 
Angler's Handbook (Camp).........--..------------++-- 1.10 
Artincial Flies and How to Make Them...... 1.60 
Bass and Bass Fishing OS) See eae 1.10 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
Aes: i | ee eee ee 3.10 
Rig-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holden)...... 1.85 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones).............. . 3.10 
B yok of Black Bass (Henshall)...................--- 4.75 
B ok of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 2.10 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)................. sae 3.10 
Call ¢ of the Semf- Cieiimer) 22. 3.10 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith)............ 3.10 
Compleat Angler (Walton)..........-...-.------.------ 5.25 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 

CE LoS ATR A RR ey Ars Md sore 10.25 
Complete Science of Fishing for Trout 

(Sh Re ee es LE A eee 6.25 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) -¢ 10 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)...............-.......-. 10 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead)................----------+- : + 10 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)............_5. 25 
Fishing From the Earliest Times... saseeeee-O. 20 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp). . 1.10 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer).................-.--------- ie 1.10 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll).................. 3.10 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet).......................... . 2.10 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp) 1.10 
Fleetfin yO OS) eS ee 1.35 





Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) <2 sin -—— 2 Lan n-neenense 3.10 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A -yaeid hee 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden). 

Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll). #10 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Halford) 7 


Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson).................... 2.10 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John).................... 1.10 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)......... tatty 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John).. pee 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble ‘Angler 
CD i seca sacn as sbnensinrn seston .60 
Salmon and the Dry Fly (La Branche)... 5.25 
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Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder)... 1.10 
Science of Fishing (Brooks)............ 1.10 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)................. 3.10 
Streamcraft (Holden)...... 2.60 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 5.25 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett).................. 2.65 
Trout Fishing (Sheringham) fed 4.25 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)... 10.25 
iC a? Ul eer 3.10 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING 

Art of Trapping NN ig scabies ae 
Autoc SIVA: CURD MINED nian seeshngenscinsins . 230 
Back to Nature (Newkirk) 1.10 


Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.10 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.... 2.60 





Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)................ . LO 
Camp Cookery (Kephart)............-.-.--<----+------ 1.10 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).......... . 2.10 
Cann BeGaile Caine) gnc nncscica cca ncdesbeneonrneens 1.85 
¢ ‘amp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.10 

Carat © Gp ND sac sces se csinnsconneo<puighivenesnceeeens 3.60 
Compsitame RPE acss acs nsec saciacncirragisosensanneesdscares 85 
Camping Out (A Manual on Orensiont 

eS See ee aera Sa 2.10 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart). . 2.60 
Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and C lubhouses- 

( Brimmer) NESE IS AM AMOUR TE OA 2.10 
Canadians: Wraee.. CH unites) ..... 2. 00rcccceseciecesscveete 1.10 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)...................... 1.10 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies........................-...-- . 1.10 
Fox Trapping SEE TETE Ne ae 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)........................ . 2.10 
iw. Uk! US eae sesdcegles 
Pur Facute > Creare) apse. on ess: 1.60 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson) 3.10 
— ng and Other Medical Plants.................. 1.35 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)...................... 2.10 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins............ 1.60 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding). 1.10 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

( HatGReer ec r eovngrratn ete 1.60 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)........ 1.10 
Land Cruising and . euaedaniatl ei doeeticigaieanisidh 1.10 
Mink Booklet (Lamb)...... Sty: 
Mink Re Lee 1.10 

k Farming (Edwards)............ - 1.00 
Mini kK _Trapping RS alli 1.10 
Motor Camperaft (Brimmer)........................... 1.10 
Motor Camping (Long)............--------.+-+--+-- . 2.10 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop ~ Poa 3.10 


Mot r Camping on Western Trails ( Ferguson) 
Muskrat Farming (Edwards)................. y 
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Muskrat Farming (Hodgson).................. a 
Outloor Handy Book (Beard).. snensat DoW 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller). ----- 1.60 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace). +, ae 
Pra tical Trapper, The (Christy). .- 1.6 
Raccoon Raising (Edward s). 1.50 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 1.60 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) .. 6.20 
Kaising Mink for Profit (Hodgson)... Sgunciay 
Raising Muskrats for Profit aac ee 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)..............-.....-- 2.60 
Scicnce of Trapping (Kreps).. eee = 
She'ters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)... 1.85 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)................... 310 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)... 1.35 
Ste We I lini ctiticsy Sctenesteicearecorneisiongas 1.10 
oa essful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson). aa 2.35 
Taxidermy ak ache Bion pale 
Taxidermy (Pray)..........- 1.10 
bi idermy and Museum Exhibitions (Row- - 

ey) 75 
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OOKS FOR THE Airedale, The (Haynes)...... 1.10 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; ; paper, “$1. 20; 
SPORTSMAN pace -enavteh mae 210 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller)..... 1.10 








—- Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2.60 
Touring Afoot i a saa See ; 1.10 a se oa te ees ett 210 
Tracks and Tracking... ahh os Ba 1.10 Beagle, The (Prentiss). ; 6.25 
Trail Craft (Fordyce). 2.60 Rird Dog Days (Lytle). 2.15 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson) 3.10 Boston Terrier, The (And “All About It) 2 60 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy... 1.10 Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 210 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport).. -- 1.00 nan Tecctee The (Havaes) 110 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)... 0 ee Cashed Spaniel The y peer eer 110 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding). es 1.10 Collie in pyeree Me (Pickhardt) .. aac 3 110 
b pair ee lech «LT RG: ER x Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) 3.25 
“alg geo’ oe "a le aoe Rt cin satg + era aRLaOS Re Ral ‘ Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)... 4.25 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING Forty Years Beagling in the U. S...... 5.25 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide............... 60 Foxhound, The (Williams)................ 1.10 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols...... 6.25 Fox Terrier, The a nocencseseccsoess 1.10 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen)................... 2.10 Haberlein’s Force Collar... seceackens 2.60 
American Animals (Stone and Cram). 5.25 Hunting Dogs (Harding il aaa 1.10 
Meue Big conn ane Its Haunts.. 5.25 ea emg He Pips eens = 
merican Big-Game Hunting....... .... 5.25 olice ’ e rockw seveeeeees «bo 
Aanseen Come ree Shooting (Grinnell) ; == hee ee pet + pe ag onc We Ls 
.. 6.25 actic ° i 0 : 
y veoved ven pti The (Askins) 275 Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) se 1.10 
An African Holiday (Sutton)... ~~ 29.35 Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)...... 1.10 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)..................--. 2.10 Shepherd or Police Dog — 1.10 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard)... 5.25 Sporting Dog, The (Graham)........ = 
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Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- The Story of Jack (Lytle). 
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Training the Police Dog (Kollet)... 


BE GRRE ARE SORE Ree eet eee : 
Cum Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.25 Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The a 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)..... . 3.25 (Shelley) ; paper, $1.60; cloth.....................- 2.10 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)...... 1.60 NATURAL HISTORY 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt). see 1.85 American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes)... . 2.60 pf ae ais oct at ea ro a 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer)....... 3.60 American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard).......... 3.25 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams) 5.25 American Natural History (Hornaday)....... 5.25 
Grizzly, The (Mills)... aiacworee, a Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
eer Bear (Wright)... 2.65 the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)..... .... 140 

unting and Conservation .......... eee 5.25. Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Hunting at High Altitudes... a 5.25 Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)... ; 1.40 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa Bird Life (Chapman)...........-0.-----+--+--+: 4.25 

(Shelley) ....-------.---cc--e-eecooeeeenseseeeneecesntecnenscenneees 3. 0 Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 1.90 


Hunting in Many Lands.......... Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
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Illustrated Africa (Boyce) ........ 5.25 ll 3.75 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.60 own SS ee ee 75% 75 
- Brightest Africa (Akeley) ......... 5.25 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 2.60 
—— Instruction in Rifle Practice (Mc- an Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn. - 
4 pdawhsthinesaubed ‘ oo aday ) : 2 6 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) nn 2.10 Nature's Silent Cail (Deason).. 3.75 
Land of Footprints (White). prone 2.10 Propagation of Wild Birds (Job) 3.15 
‘on Shooters, The (Altsheler) 85 Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 2.75 
fan-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) - 1.50 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 5.25 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans)... 2.60 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)...... 2.75 
a Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 1.35 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) ri 1.85 
loose Book (Merrill)............ 6.259 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.75 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter ox Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)... 275 
a te 3.25 Water Fowl Familv, The (Van Dyke) 1.85 
gage Te pial. Nene omer naa vw 475 Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills)................-- 2.75 
Tistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition 1.10 _.. MISCELLANEOUS 
Recetegvens of Maal Years’ Hunting < a’ peg A a nn aes Le 
an ishing ershon) yy ook o inte ports ter)........... ae J 
Records of Big Game (Ward), “WIth edition.15.00 Book of Winter Sports (White) i mpecaencnenert = 2.85 
eneteete, (hawts). int Bas oo EE. ~~ 18 — Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- ‘i 
Rifle Marksmanship.................... : : OO) EES ABE SEE SONI EEE rae, Ee 2. 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting CAabeins) ss. coccsnsso- 1.16 Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
es on —— (Miller)................. ast 20 - bet a to ane reer 1” 
catter Gun etches.. c f andbookK on BO wncescanstnsmiansoansicienmesounaseoase d 
Skooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).................. 2.60 High Country (Ryley Cooper) ........... 2.75 
Shot Guns (Pollard).....................-...- Bi Bert 185 How to Build a Decked Sailing Canvas 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart).......................... 1.10 ae p soraly eerie nie no 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ 3.50 ature’s Silent Cali (Deason)............... § 60 
Sporting Rifles (Winans)..............-----.--+------00-- 3.75 Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.25 Cf SS eee ee ed idisiiasbaee 1.85 
Stalking Big Game Witha Camera (Maxwell) 9.50 Oregon Sketches (Smith) 1.60 
Stil Pieter, The........--<.:<c.2a-- 210 Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)....... 1.10 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting “(Hazel- Outdoor Signaling (Wells)........ 1.10 
aaa od apncokossecennceseeetoaadiceckaiiaieaabersmneeuos \ Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Whecler) 1.10 
2 Sane (Rusk).......... Pe oe —— a - 2 
rail an amp Fire... 5 ediscovered Country ite NG 2. 
Trail Life in the Canadian. Rockies (Mitchell) 3.25 Reptiles of the World (Ditmars)..... ... 4.25 


rs 
Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 2.15 


Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 
Six Years With the Texas —— (Gillett) 4.15 


glen Cages) «na .-..-..-accenseanssnerverae-senrens 


Wilderness of the Upper — (Sheldon) 5.25 Skiing (Paulsen) sks 2.10 
Wildfowlers (Bradford)... =a 1.10 Small Boat Building...... ‘a ae 
Wildfowling Tales (Haszelton)....................... 2.10 Small Boat Navigation (Sterling)... 1.10 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Connett). = 260 Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool) 1.10 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins). 246: Trate nae Yeahs, 0... - 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 4.25 Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt). woce B.D 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer)............ 1.60 

Game Fields (Robinson)... Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday).......... 5.25 


A deposit of 50c is required on ony Cc O. ‘D. orders to cover carrying charges. No C. O. D. ship- 
ments permitted in Canada. 
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Gunning for Geese 
KE. M. Heprick 
HEN the old Canadian honkers begin squawking 
overhead—‘“A-uck! A-uck!”— there’s no holding 
the confirmed goose hunter. It is a call that cannot be 
ignored. In this we have the rollicking tale of a success- 
ful hunt for the wily old ganders, out on the prairies 
of northeastern Colorado; a story that will be thoroly 
enjoyed by all lovers of this most fascinating sport. 
For the beginner it contains some really worth-while 





A Moose Hunt in Quebec 
E. B. Weicu 

NOME day I’m going back again to hit the trail up 
Smoky River to Smoky Lake, where the big fellows 
grow, with heads like all outdoors. And I hope the 
going is just as tough, and that the weather is just as 
rough, for after all it’s not what you get, but the fun 
you have in getting it.” And it is not surprising that 
this author is going back, because he tells of a splendid 
trip, and his reward was a majestic old bull with a 
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How Hunt with the Camera, by William Nes- 
bit; 337 pages; wonderfully illustrated; $10.25 
id; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A complete guide to all forms of outdoor photog- 
} delightful for the general reader as well 

uable for the advanced photographer. It 
is a large, handsome volume, printed on heavy 
led paper, insuring really fine reproduction 
of the many remarkable illustrations. In this book 
he author explains the different types of cam- 
eras, the construction of the lenses, the shutter 
and its scientific principles of operation, and all 
the supplementary equipment. He tells what con- 
stitutes a complete equipment and gives a detailed 
description of all kinds of photography and defin- 
ite instructions for photographing wild life under 








all conditions. Invaluable to those interested in 
outdoor photography in any of its many phases. 


The Whitetailed Deer, by William Monypeny 
Newson, F. R. G. S.; 288 pages; nicely illus- 
trated from photographs and drawings; $3.25 
postpaid; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Any hunter will enjoy this splendid treatise of 

the whitetailed deer, because of its general in- 
terest and the wealth of authoritative information 
it contains. No single detail has been overlooked 
concerning the anatomy, life, habits and haunts 
of the deer, hunting methods and other pertinent 
features. The illustrations also are excellent. 


The Greatest Good, by Belle Willey Gue; 283 
2.15 postpaid; the Stratford Company, 

Boston, Mass. 

A really worth-while novel of Civil War times. 
Many actual incidents, some of which have never 
been related, are recorded in the course of this 
story, and much light is thrown on the causes 
that brought about this war, as well as the reasons 
for its continuance. 


pages ; 


Picturesque America (Its Parks and Playgrounds), 
edited by J. F. Kane; 521 pages; beautifully 
illustrated; traveler’s edition. $10.25 postpaid; 
de luxe edition, $15.25 postpaid; Resorts and 
Playgrounds of America, New York. 

This wonderful volume should occupy a prom- 
inent position on the book shelf of every American 
home, library and school. It is a book that must 
be seen to be appreciated, as no mere description 


can do it justice. The text is illustrated with 
hundreds of beautiful halftones and a number of 
superb color plates, in addition to maps giving 
the location and comparative area of national 
parks, national monuments, national forests and 


other reservations, and the prose descriptions and 
poems have been contributed by some eighty well- 
known writers in the field of outdoor literature of 
the best type. In short, it effectively clinches the 
argument that we should “‘See America First.” 


Treasure, by Albert Terhune; 320 pages; $2.25 
postpaid; Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The combination of a mysterious treasure buried 
in the mountains since Revolutionary days; of a 
ing geologist who innocently runs afoul of the 
mountaineers; of the girl who teaches in a for- 





lorn little school tucked away in the hills, and of 
the great golden collie—the real hero of the story. 


Suspense, a fine love story, quick-stepping adven- 
ture and characters who become your friends all 


go ‘o make this one of the best novels Mr. Ter- 
hune has written. 


tgun-ology, by Capt. Chas. Askins, is a 
68-page handbook of useful shotgun information 
published by the United States Cartridge Com- 
pat Captain Askins is unquestionably an auth- 
or on shotguns and loads, and in this he has 
( led a really worth-while treatise of the 
s t; one of interest and value to all upland 
and wildfowl shooters. It may be had free upon 
Tequest to the United States Cartridge Company, 
111 Broadway, New York. 





By Rex Beach 


\n hilarious account of the sporting adventures 
ani misadventures of two of America’s greatest 
humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach hunted 

together in Alaska and shot cougars in the 
Grend Canyon, became entangled with several 
tribes of Indians, and had a series of thrilling ex- 
pevences. $8.25 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Duxbak Hunting 
Coat. Double 
thickness, rainproof 
cloth. Large, roomy 
game pockets. Tail- 
ored to fit. 


Duxbak Outing Clothing wears and 
wears and wears. 
made special — right down to the 
thread — for Duxbak garments. It 


The cloth is 


is tough; made to stand the strains 
of rocks, brambles and barb-wire 
fences. It is soft. In the hot sunit 


ventilates. In the rain it 


““ sheds 


water like a duck’s back.” 


If you want outing clothing that 


Duxbak Shell Vest 
Made with 32 or 48 
shell loops. Shells 
easily and quickly 
removed. 


Duxbak Trousers 
Double thickness 
seat and knees. 
Roomy enough to al- 
low perfect freedom 

of movement. 


Duxbak Hat 
Light weight. Well 
ventilated. Wide 

brim, sheds rain. 

Duxbak Leggins 
Double thickness. 
Wear and water 
proof. 





will give you comfort, conven- 
ience and Jong life ask for Duxbak 
garments by name. Insist upon the 
brand. The price is right. 


Free style catalog showing 

garments for all sports sent 

upon request. Mail the 
coupon. 


UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me free your illus- 
trated style catalog. 















NO CATALOGS 


E.H.STEUCK 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 








BACK TO NATURE 


By Newton Newkirk 


No funnier bit of typical American humor 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to 
nature” on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a 
rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk 
himself in a style of drawing that is as origi- 
nal and entertaining as his literary method. 
Thos. W. Lawson says it is “body-shaking, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 








lung-tearing, side-splitting . . . I hys- 
tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 
my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into 
the open grate.” 

“I think your book splendid. . . . You 
have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” 
says Walt Mason. 

“I sat last night and read your book and 
laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


Price $1.10, Postpaid 


1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLORADO 
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Wintering in Southern Play- 

grounds 

Climate holds first place in projecting 
the vacation to the coolness of our north- 
ern summerlands and to the equable kind- 
ly southlands in winter. Climate is first 
place in choosing the winter vacation land, 
natural features and allurements ranking 
next. The range southwardly from our 
eastern seaboard where the greatest cen- 
ters of population are, is a gradual pil- 
grimage thru the exhilarating, crisp and 
bracing air of the Carolinas and Georgia to 
the semi-tropic and tropical environment 
of Florida—the latter has been well cov- 
ered in a previous issue of this magazine, 
and for the present we will confine our 
observations to the regions between Flori- 
da and the rigorous winter climate of New 
York and New England. 

Our southern playgrounds will always be 
the cherished winter playground of our 
northern inhabitants, for they offer cli- 
matically and from the standpoint of nat- 
ural topographic attractions the ideal for 
winter sojourners. They are within a 
twenty-four hours’ comfortable railroad 
journey from more than half the popula- 
tion of the United States, and they are 
equipped with hotels and resorts, railroads 
and highway systems fully compensating 
the needs of the traveler. One should not 
forget, also, that the summers in these re- 
sort districts are always cool and pleas- 
ant, and, taking the year round, they have 
been long recognized as ideal health-re- 
gaining regions. Now increasing numbers 
of health-seekers are trailing southwardly, 
and at the same time the strong and vigor- 
ous traveler is turning to Southeastern 
United States because he is finding all that 
is needed in mountain, lake, river, sea- 
shore, forests and climate to satiate every 
urge of wanderlust. 

There are two general types of tourists 
who are asking about America’s vacation 
lands: those who travel de luxe and want 
the fashionable hotel resort, and whose 
sports include yatching, deep-sea fishing, 
golf, polo, horseback riding, tennis and 
other of the more cosmopolitan pastimes 
which get one outdoors for health and re- 
juvenation—and fun; then there is the 
fellow who wants to get next to nature, 
who follows mountain trails afoot, likes 
more of the rougher camping life, who 
wants his fishing in the real wilderness, 
whose boating excursions are more of the 
adventurous type, in which he enters with 
the real-intuitions of an adventurer-explor- 
er. And our southland playgrounds offer 
opportunities to appease the wishes of the 
most critical of either class of travelers. 

The most direct railway line from New 
York City to Florida is the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, and it passes thru Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, into 
Florida, striking diagonally across this 
state from the east to the west coast and 
branching now over to the East Coast with 
a terminus at Palm Beach. A travel log of 
this tour includes the following interest- 
ing resort regions, any one of which would 
be a worth while objective in which you 
could well spend your entire time, but cer- 
tainly should be included in an itinerary if 
Florida is the final objective: 

On the way to Florida the first of the 
noted resorts reached is Southern Pines, 
N. C., 341 miles south of Washington, with 
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two good roads for motoring to Pinehurst, 
5 miles distant, and including other popu- 
lar resorts in the sandhill country in the 
Carolinas, as Camden, Pine Bluff and 
Knollwood, where are offered such sports 
as golf, riding, tennis and hunting. The 
various resorts are favorite rendezvous for 
vacationists and are all within 5 or 6 miles 
of Southern Pines. Guides and dogs are 
available for turkey, rabbit and quail 
shooting. At Pine Bluff there is also fish- 
ing for fresh-water bass, trout and perch 
in the Lumbree River and lakes round 
about. 





Timagami, Ontario 


A virgin country only 300 miles north of 
Toronto, yet accessible, is the brief story 
of Timagami, the entrance to the Timag- 
ami Forest Reserve, containing nearly four 
million acres of lakes, rivers and virgin 
forest. Lake Timagami contains 1,600 is- 
lands and has a shore line of 3,300 miles, 
with the best kind of fishing in the North 
Woods for bass, lake trout, pickerel and 
pike. “Excellent moose hunting” should 
be sufficient allurement for any hunter. 
The scenery, the animal life, the bird life 
make it a paradise for the photographer; 
for the fisherman the deep water trolling, 
the casting and trolling of the shallower 
bays, and the clean, clear portages into 
myriad lakes nearby furnish the ideal coun- 
try for canoeing, camping and angling. 

I would make headquarters at Camp 
Acoughiching, which is located at Cou- 
chee-ching. In the lake waters here is pro- 
vided the finest deep water fishing for dore, 
salmon trout, pike and pickerel. A paddle 
of one mile and the explorer-fisherman 
finds himself in the southwest arm of Ti- 
magami Lake. A short water trip east 
from camp and down the river brings one 
into the famous Cross Lake with its almost 
virgin fishing grounds, and continuing down 
to the outlet of Cross Lake you have great 
small-mouth bass fishing in the river. There 
is an outfitting store at Timagami where 
you can get full equipment for camping 
and canoeing and arrange for guides. The 
Chief Fire Ranger headquarters at Timag- 
ami and will issue licenses for $5.00. No 
passports are needed to and from the Unit- 
ed States. Timagami is reached over the 
Canadian National and C. P. R. railways. 
The Timagami Fur Company, Box 10, 
Timagami, Ontario, or Geo. N. Aulabaugh, 
of Omaha, Nebr., who knows this country 
exceptionally well, will supply any informa- 
tion needed about this region. 





Aroostook County, Maine 


The north-central portion of Maine 
forms a vast and solemn expanse of wilder- 
ness where the very essence of sport is to 
be found. You can wander around in this 
region for many seasons and yet feel that 
you have hardly begun to explore its fifteen 
millions of acres. 

While comparatively near to some of 
our large centers of population, yet this is 
a fine hunting field—deer are very plenti- 
ful, while bears and lynx are encountered 
in the remoter sections. Of waterfowl 
there are wild geese, duck, teal and shel- 
drake, and in summer splendid fishing for 
togue, bass, pickerel, whitefish and perch. 

This wilderness is accessible; good rail- 
road facilities, good automobile roads and 
easy traveled trails enable the sportsman 


with a but a few days at his disposal to ge} 
his trophy and you will not come out of 
this country without a shot at your deer 
Another feature that has made Maine 
hunting famous, is the hunting camp sys. 
tem. Maine guides are undoubtedly the 
best men doing this sort of work in the 
country. They know the conditions and 
the game habits and will take you there 
and take good care of you. 

The best region is in Maine’s virgin for. 
est, 40 miles from the boundary line oj 
Canada, lying on the headwaters of the 
Aroostook, Big Machinas, Allagash, Fish 
and Lilse river waters. There is a series 
of twenty-one camps west of Ashland, Me, 
which you can reach on the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad, then you ride % 
miles in buckboard over fine ridges thn 
virgin forests. Camps are at Rowe Lake 
(one guest counted thirty-two deer making 
the 8-mile canoe trip in summer on this 
lake). Pratt Lake has three cozy cabins; 
two cabins at Clayton Lake, the head- 
waters of the Fish River (in July fifty-two 
deer and three moose were counted at one 
time in this lake). McNally Pond is 7 
miles west of Pratt Lake, with camp. From 
these lake camps you go to back hunting 
camps where you sleep on bough beds lo- 
cated 3 to 15 miles farther in the forest on 
the head of small brooks where you won't 
see another hunter or hear a gun shoot 
from the time you go in until you get back. 
One lady hunter shot a fine 200-pound buck 
and a 300-pound black bear in the fall of 
1925 at Clayton Lake. 

F. W. McGowan, Ashland, Me., is well 
posted on the hunting conditions of this 
region and should be addressed by anyone 
intending to go in either summer or winter. 





Lake Nipissing, Ontario 


Lake Nipissing is connected with the 
Georgian Bay by the French River, reached 
by the Canadian National Railways thru 
North Bay, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way via Sturgeon Falls or North Bay. It 
is a region of exceptional scenic beauty 
and in addition presents some unusually 
fine angling, offering some remarkable mus- 
kellunge fishing along the north shore of 
Sandy and Burnt Islands, as well as black 
bass and other varieties of game fishing. 

In the profusion of islands in the vicin- 
ity of Tomahawk Lodge (located on the 
southwest corner of the lake) there are 
many out-of-the-way corners which are 
seldom, if ever, fished, and each season 4 
number of very large small-mouth black 
bass are taken. Muskellunge-range from 
15 to 30 pounds, and pickerel tipping the 
seale at 15 pounds. The lake is a beautiful 
sheet of water, 50 miles long by 20 miles 
wide. Fishing is so good that anglers con- 
gregate here from all sections of the con- 
tinent. It is only 227 miles from Toronto 
and 342 miles from Montreal, and good 
train service. 

Tomahawk Lodge is on an island, 9 
acres in extent, and offers all the conven- 
iences of comfort, where you can leave 
style behind, wear the comfortable baggy 
old clothes, paddle a canoe, sail a boat, 
fish or tramp the woods to your hearts 
content, right in the heart of the best fish- 
ing of the district. J. Sheedy, of North 
Bay, is as well acquainted with Nipissing 
as any man and will be glad to write in 
answer to any query which intending v's!- 
tors may have. 
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je shell. The sky’s the limit with 
te him. And, when the sky-scrapers re- 
a fuse to come down, he brings them 
fo. down with Ajax Heavies—the little 
te thunderbolts of the US “Big 

vs Three.” 

~ Dick’s an old-timer. He 

** demands a certain powder in 

re the shell he shoots. Just a 
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. Ajax Heavies 

d j Packed to the top wad with the 
u power of the thunderbolt. And 
|- a reach that high-flyers can’t get 
t | away from. Ducks, geese and 
y brant never laugh at Ajax Heavies. 
y Loaded with latest type of pro- 
4 gressive-burning powder. 12, 16, 
f | 20 gauges. 
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CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 








ud hunch? Not by a darn sight! 





tu) A LOAD FOR EVER 
2 AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 











The Defiance 


Gets the game, spares the bank- 
roll. But judge the Defiance on 
performance, not on price. This 
cherry-red game-getter is on a 
par with many a shell sold at a 
higher price. Treat yourself to a 
surprise. Try Defiance. Smoke- 
less powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 
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You’re either Tom, Dick or Harry 
when you buy shot-shells 


OM hollers for power in a shot- He’s been shootin’ for years. He 
knows what he wants. And he gets 
it in the Climax—the choice-of- 
powder shell of the US “Big Three.” 

Harry buys on price. And he gets 
a lot of shot-shell for his mon- 
ey, too. The kind? Even Tom 
and Dick admit it’s ““a mighty 
good shell, boy!” It’s called 
the Defiance —the low-priced 
shell of the US “Big Three.” 





The Climax 
What’s your favorite powder? 
Du Pont, Dead Shot, Hercules 
E. C.,*Ballistite, Infallible — all 
come in the Climax. A thorobred 
thru and thru. Today, as years 
ago, Climax is right on the job 
dropping game and smashing 
clays. Medium priced. All gauges, 


yl 
it 


The N. R. A. 
Twin Twenty-Twos 


Every marksman knows the 
US .22 N. R. A. with solid 
bullet. You’ll find it wherever 
there is target-shooting. It’s 
an Olympic Champion. 
Itstwin brother, the .22 N. 
R. A. with hollow-point bullet, 
is equally popular in its class 
—the small-game field. It’s 
called “‘the deadliest little 
rimfire cartridge made.” 
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TIGERS 


Richard L. Sutton, 


NLY to the uninitiated 
is the lion the king of 
beasts. Under normal 
conditions a plump and 
well-nourished mon- 
arch of the Kenya 
plains would scarcely 
make a good lunch for 
an Indo-Chinese tiger. 
All of my life I have 
wanted to kill one » of these big striped cats. 
But man proposes and God disposes, and it 
was not until the fall of 1925 that I had an opportunity to meet 
some of the handsome felines on their native heath. From friends 
in various parts of the world—Herbert Bradley, David Mac- 
Kenzie, Curtis King, and particularly Maj. John A. Considine 
of the United States Army, I had learned that the best tiger 
shooting in the world was to be found in Annam Province, French 
Indo-China. 

While the shooting in India is fairly good, it is hedged about 
by so many difficulties that it is hardly worth while. A handsome 
rennessee friend of mine, and a famous Nimrod, once took his 
rifle with him to Calcutta, hoping to get a shot, but he never suc- 
ceeded in landing even the gun, let alone a tiger. 

Thru the courtesy and kindness of his excellency, Sir Esme 
Howard, K. C. B., the British ambassador to the United States, 
we secured letters of introduction to various prominent officials in 
3engal and in Assam, and when 
finally we reached Calcutta every 
courtesy was extended to us. Ac- 
companied by my friend Judge 
Leonard Waddell of Kansas City, 
I sailed from Seattle on the Presi- 
dent Jefferson early in December. 
\fter spending a few days in Japan 
ind at Shanghai we reached Hong- 
kong on Christmas Day. Here we 
transferred to a tiny Chinese 
reighter, the Pheum Penh, of the 
Wo Fat Sing line, bound for Saigon. 


] NDO-CHINA consists of five 
“4 provinces—Cochin China, Cam- 
hodia, Annam, Laos and Tonking, 
ill of which are directly or indi- 
rectly under French rule. The west- 
ern provinces lie next to Siam, the 
greater portion being under rice 
nd rubber. The northern territo- 
ries, Laos and Tonking, are given 
‘ver to mining and manufacturing. 
While there is some shooting to be 
had in Cambodia, Annam, and par- 
ticularly that part of Annam lying 
south of the Darlac Range, is the 
best game country. 

The fauna varies from mouse 
deer to elephant. While the visitor 
does not encounter the vast herds 


M.D.,Se.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


One of the best stories of the year, in 
which Dr. Sutton, who is a well-known 
big-game sportsman and a Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, enter- 
tainingly describes the methods em- 
ployed in hunting the great tigers of 
French Indo-China, and passes on to 
his readers the thrills experienced by 
him in the killing of several enormous 
cats of the jungle 


East Africa, spoor is to be found every- 
where. At many points along the Lagna, 
Donia, Camy and Song Gieng Rivers the 
muddy banks have been so trampled by 
elephant, buffalo, banting, saladang and 
deer that they resemble a Missouri stock- 
yard. I have seen the fresh tracks of as 
many as five different tigers along the 
sandy trails within 100 yards of our palm- 
thatched hut in one morning. 

For our white hunter in Indo-China we 
were so fortunate as to secure Mons. De- 
fosse of Gia Huynh, who undoubtedly is the most skilled and 
efficient guide in southern Asia. 

In India, tigers are shot from machans, or tree nests, over live 
baits, or by the aid of beaters, both coolies and elephants being 
employed to scare the game out of the big “mullahs” or wooded 
ravines. In Indo-China, however, the big cats are shot over dead 
baits, from ground bomas, in the day time. And this makes the 
sport one which is really worth while. I have shot practically all 
kinds of animals, in various parts of the world, but there is noth- 
ing which gives a thrill comparable with that of working on a 
700-pound tiger at 20 feet. Unwounded, the animals seldom 
charge, consequently there is practically no danger involved. The 
beasts haunt the game areas, moving from place to place as the 
deer seek new and fresh pasturage. The country is densly wooded, 
the jungle being thicker and more impenetrable than that along 





of wild animals that are so charac- Dr. Sutton on the hurricane deck of a ‘‘sport model” Moi cart. In the rear may be seen the native driver, M. 


teristic of Tanganyika and British 


Defosse (his host and guide), and the latter’s fine young son, Louis 
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The author, with two Indo-China tigers 


the Tana and the Uaso Nviro, or even the banks of the Panuco 
and Amazon. 


HERE are no hyenas or jackals, and if a bait is concealed in 

the thick undergrowth, away from the vultures, it will last 
for several days. The tiger has wonderful vision, and excellent 
hearing, but his sense of smell is defective, and he may pass 
within a few feet of a dead buffalo without learning of its 
presence. 

Having discovered fresh spoor, indicating the presence of a 
tiger in the neighborhood, a buffalo, purchased from the Moi vil- 
lagers, is led into the nearby jungle, killed, and tied, by means of 
a wire rope, to a small tree. Within a few feet of the bait, s 
boma, or hide, is built, of small saplings, tied together with a 
rattan, and carefully covered with leafy branches. Everything 
is made ready, for after the “set” is once made, it must not be 
disturbed. A chain of baits gives much better results than a 
single one. Every morning, between the hours of 6 and 8, the 
dead buffalo is visited. Sooner or later, a prowling brute will find 
it, and, no matter how “high” the meat may be, several pounds 
of it will be devoured. The rump is the commonest point 
attacked. 

Occasionally one may find a tiger at the 
bait, but generally the beast has departed 
for a nap in the jungle. The sportsman 
promptly crawls into the little boma, tak- 
ing with him his rifle, a canteen full of 
weak tea, and a venison sandwich. The 
porters cover up the opening and go nois- 
ily away. This is done to convince the 
tiger that all is well, and that the road is 
now open for a hearty breakfast. Master 
Stripes is supposed to be a poor mathe- 
matician, and should he be watching he 
will never notice that while eight men 
have been in the vicinity of the bait, only 
seven went away. 

Sometimes the brute returns within a 
few hours; occasionally he waits a day or 
more, and in a considerable percentage of 
cases he does not come back at all. Con- 
sequently it is largely a waiting game. 
M. Defosse’s recipe for a tiger is, “Pa- 
tience, a bait and a rifle;” and after a 
course of two months under his distin- 
guished tutelage I must agree with the 
master. 

When the tiger does come, he ap- 
proaches so stealthily that the first inti- 
mation the watcher has of his presence is 
a cough, or the crunching of a bone. A 
hasty glance thru the tiny slit in the wall 
of the boma, and you feel as if your heart 
was in your throat! I am compelled to 
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wear spectacles, and I always leit 
my shooting glasses on the seat, b 
my side. By the time I had the 

adjusted my blood pressure was 
again at par and I had no difficult 

in hitting my tiger on about an) 
desired spot. Defosse always urge 
us to avoid potting an animal whic) 
was facing the boma, the interven- 
ing distance being so short that th: 
death spring might land the brut: 
directly on top of the tiny shelte: 
Inasmuch as the walls of the latt« 

are so thin that a healthy 2-year- 
old child can almost throw a pea 
nut thru them, the result might 
prove disastrous to the occupant 
But when a heavy rifle is used- 

and I prefer a double .465—this 
danger is largely obviated. No ti- 
ger with an ounce bullet thru th: 
head is going to jump very far; h: 
is anchored right there for eternit, 


N THE present expedition | 

succeeded in shooting two, a 
tiger and a tigress, in the mouth, 
and one just beneath the right ey: 
A head shot sounds difficult, but 
when an animal has a cranium al- 
most as big as a bushel basket, and 
you are shooting with a rest, at 15 
feet, it is not at all embarrassing. 

I never had recourse to a ma- 
chan, or tree platform, but one: 
In this instance the tiger, which proved to be a big male, with a 
twisted right rear foot, was one of the wariest and most intelli- 
gent that M. Defosse had ever encountered. While the Mois 
spoke of it as a man-eater, its reputation along this line was not 
very well founded. But it certainly had ravaged the buffalo cor- 
rals of the neighboring villages. 

Ground bomas proving unreliable, we built a tree platform, 
about a mile from camp and near the beast’s favorite feeding 
ground. A plump young buffalo was used as a decoy. My part- 
ner, the Judge, would take the watch on one day and I the next 
We went on at 6 and came home at 9 in the evening. To a fish- 
erman or a bridge fiend, fifteen hours is not a long stretch, but 
when you are camped on a tiny hard-wood shelf, with nothing to 
keep you company but a voracious regiment of red-headed ants, 
it is quite some vigil. 

After six days of watchful waiting, we concluded that the task 
was a hopeless one. But oftentimes I have won out at the last 
minute, and so I decided to stick for one more day. In order to 
“change my luck,” I took with me the little 30-06 Hoffman 
carbine, a miniature but extremely effective weapon, in place of 
my double Holland and Holland. Major Considine is a warm 
advocate of rifles of this caliber, and Defosse swears by his 8 mm. 
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per Left—A Moi village. 
per Oval—Louis Defosse and peacock. 


y»wer Ova'!—Skull of Indo-China elephant killed by forehead shot. Note the bullet hole. 
wer Right—‘‘Minh, my Moi gun boy, sometimes killed tigers with a cross-bow and 


poisoned arrows.” 
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Lebel, but I am not a very expert marksman, and if it were not 
or transportation difficulties, I should probably depend on a 
tank gun. 


] WENT on watch shortly after 6. Noon finally arrived, and I 

nibbled on a sandwich and took a pull at my canteen. Four 
o'clock came, and a big. peacock strolled up to the bait, pecking 
it the cocky little jungle fowl which were enjoying the unwonted 
‘epast. I longed to operate on the long-tailed beauty, but higher 
deals prevailed. An hour later a bushy-tailed brown stoat ap- 
peared on the scene. Six o’clock finally rolled around, and I 
began to look forward to the trip home. Six-thirty, and dusk, 
then 7. At eighteen minutes after 7, I heard some heavy animal 
grunting, and nosing about my pet buffalo, 10 feet below me. I 
cautiously looked down between the slats. The animal looked 
as big as a hay stack. Three days before, I had killed a reddish- 
brown wolf at a neighboring bait, having mistaken it for a young 
tiger. The increase in size I ascribed to the magnification of my 


shooting glasses, but I have never been able to account for the 
stripes. 

I did not want to make another mistake. Just then the big 
fellow coughed, and doubt gave way to certainty. I poked the 
slender barrel of the little Hoffman down between the slats, and 
the ball opened. You never saw a more astonished tiger in all 
your life. And the more he jumped and bounced and rolled, the 
oftener { shot. I could take no chances with such minute pellets, 
and before I was thru I had used up all the seventeen cartridges 
I had with me. 

At the camp, the boys said it sounded like the second battle of 
the Marne. When we had killed a tiger, we would wait a few 
minutes and then fire two notification shots, which meant that 
the animal was dead and all was well. Three meant a wounded 
tiger, and to approach carefully if at all, and more than three 
meant trouble and a call for help. So you can imagine the con- 
sternation when they heard my fusillade. Defosse, the Judge, 
and Louis, M. Defosse’s fine young son, got there first, and to- 
gether, all stuffing cartridges into their rifles as they ran, then a 
long string of Annamites and Mois. But the tiger was dead, very, 
very dead, and his hide looked like a crocheted table cover. 

Indo-China is the easiest country in the world in which to 
find elephants, but the animals do not run large — from eight to 
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nine thousand pounds — and 
the ivory is poor. 

In India we did our shoot- 
ing near the northern boun- 
dary, along the Matunga 
River. Here tigers are shot 
over live baits and by means 
of “drives.” We sometimes 
put in as many as 400 coolies, 
Indian laborers from the jute 
plantations and tea gardens. 
So far as I could learn, 
ground, or boma, shooting 
is unknown in Assam. Jack 
May, who is a famous shi- 
kari, told me that he had 
killed two of the big felines 
from the top of an impro- 
vised stepladder, a recent 
bullock kill being used as a 
decoy. Upper —A small but plump 

While the sport is excit- tiger, : : 
ing, and no one could stand — Gieae — 
and listen to the yells of the ‘ : 


; Waddell, right; M. Defosse, 
beaters, the trumpeting of center. 

the elephants and the rattle | Lower—Skins “ ~— 
of the drums and tin pans {her ‘gers on drying frames 
without a quickened pulse, I 

do not think it compares in ; 
any way with boma shooting in Annam. The English 
settlers are wonderful hosts, and a visitor from the States 
is shown every consideration; but for the sportsman who 
is used to roughing it, and who is willing to play the 
game, Indo-China is the premier tiger country of the 
world. 

The question of armament is one which is always 
open to argument. The world is full of enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of small-bore, high-velocity rifles. A few of these 
men, like Sutherland, have done much big-game shoot- 
ing; a few others have had rather limited experience, 
while the majority are of the library type, and believe 
everything that they read in a gun catalog. 

I do not pretend to put myself in the Sutherland-Selous class, 
but having owned and used a gun since my eighth year, and being 
the present proud, but probably foolish, possessor of more than 
two score representatives of the world’s best, I feel that I am at 
least in position to render an intelligent opinion. 

For a skilled and cool-headed marksman like Defoose, an 8 
mm. Lebel or a .30 Springfield will answer every requirement. He 
can hit his game wherever and whenever he pleases. But the ma- 
jority of us require more muzzle energy. Primarily, one feels 
safer, and in itself, this steadies the nerves of an amateur. Sec- 
ondly, few of us care to take a long trip, and spend several thou- 
sand dollars, and return empty handed. 

My eyesight is not what it once was, and when I shot my third 
tiger I did not notice a half-inch coki limb which lay athwart 
the brute’s face, a few inches in front of his nose and directly in 
the line of fire. The 480-grain, soft-nosed bullet sheared thru the 
tough, green bough as if it had been cheese, and not only demol- 
ished the animgl’s upper front teeth, but loosed up the entire 
skull cap. Suppose it had been a tiny little 100 or 150-grain bullet, 
traveling at a high rate of speed? 

In deer shooting, I have known such a projectile to be de- 
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flected by a twig the size of a knitting needle, and go 
spinning harmlessly off into space. Think of taking . 
20,000-mile trip, getting only one shot, and having a: 
experience of that sort! 

Thirdly, it is not good to wound an animal and hay: 
it escape, to wander miserably off and be chewed up by 
a hyena or a jackal. African animals particularly ar 
very tenacious of life, and I have seen a Grant’s gazell 
little bigger than a goat, go tearing off over the plain 
with four Springfield bullets thru its body and 10 fee: 
of intestines dangling at its heels. 


OR these reasons I prefer large-bore rifles; one o: 

.318 or larger for animals up to banting and buffalo 

and at least .450-400 for buffalo, elephants and the large: 
carnivora. 

On the present expedition we took with us two o! 
the new .375 rifles, a Holland and a Hoffman. For som: 
reason the English rifle did not prove satisfactory, par- 
ticularly with hard-nosed ammunition, and repeatedly 
jammed. To me it seemed 
that the receiver was too 
short to properly handle th« 
cartridges, altho the latte: 
had been made especially fo: 
it. The Hoffman was a bit 
heavy, but it proved a most 
admirable weapon, and on 
in which I learned to hav: 
absolute confidence. For an 
all-round rifle the 375 come: 
nearest to fulfilling all re- 
quirements. It has a tre- 
mendous punch, and when 
properly built, a very low 
trajectory. 

In express rifles, for many 
years I have pinned my faith 
to double English ejectors. 
I own three—a 577 West- 
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ley Richards, a .465 Holland and a .400 Jeffrey. The Westley 
Richards is a valued helpmate when trailing a wounded elephant 
or rhino in thick thorn, but it is too heavy for routine use.» Many 
a time I have yearned for a Ford truck upon which to transport 
it during some of the long hikes. The Jeffrey is a beautiful and 
efficient little rifle. With 24-inch barrels it weighs less than 10 
pounds. In Assam my shooting partner knocked over an ele- 
phant with it at 140 measured (not guessed) yards, a feat which 
Defosse considered impossible of achievement. 

I have had considerable experience with the 465 Holland and 
Holland, the present rifle being my second of this caliber. With 
the one I first owned, Mrs. L. E. King, the famous trapshooter 
of Winona, Minn., afterward killed the largest elephant ever shot 
by a woman in Africa. This weapon is one in which I place 
great confidence. With a sandbag rest an expert can put bul- 
let after bullet, from alternate barrels, into a playing card at 100 
yards. I consider it the greatest double rifle every built. The 
first cost is, of course, considerable, but the resale price is good, 
and when one is buying life insurance as well as artillery, expense 
is a minor consideration. For an African big-game hunter, a .465 
Holland is about the best of all accident policies. 
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Our big-game fishing editor, William Barber 
ynes, in sending us the accompanying photo- 
h and description of Zane Grey’s big broad- 
swordfish catch at Catalina Island, Calif., last 
y, says: “Zane Grey, noted novelist and 
rtsman, today holds the world’s record for a 
1dbill catch made with rod and reel. His fish 
n recently in Catalina waters weighed 582 
nds, and it took Mr. Grey five hours and thir- 
minutes to conquer it in what he calls an ‘old- 
shioned’ fight. Mr. Grey holds that there are 
fashioned ways and new methods of doing 
ngs, even fishing, and that when it comes to 
| and sportsmanship he favors ‘the good old 
‘’—Editor.] 


Bi} 


= 
9 LOR ten years I have been trying to 
J catch a record broadbill swordfish— 
\iphias gladius—the broad-sworded gladi- 

tor of the seven seas. During eight of 
these long, hard summers my brother R.C. 
has tried it with me. 

During this period I have caught twelve 
hroadbill, and my brother has taken six. 
\ltho we have had many hard battles with 
great swordfish, the longest of which en- 
dured eleven and one-half hours, we never 
have brought to gaff a world’s record until 
this season, when after a tremendous “old- 
iashioned” battle on the heaviest of tackle 
I captured a 582-pound fish. 

I say “old-fashioned” because the meth- 
od in vogue here at Catalina during the 
past few years is a modern one, and like 
many other modern things in this day and 
ge, is open to question. 

Fishermen all over the world hear and 
read about great swordfish being taken at 
Catalina, one new record about every year 
or so. It is very thrilling to read, and no 
doubt most fishermen wonder how a 400 
ind 500-pound swordfish can be caught in 
thirty and forty minutes on rod and reel. 
But nothing is ever said about the airplane 
wire leader. This is 15 or 18 feet of wire 
that holds the hook and is attached to the 
lie. We used to use a piano wire, a very 
stiff and hard wire, while the airplane wire 
s thin and pliable, like a cord, and very 
trong. It loops like a lasso. 

Well, the modern method of angling for 

oadbill is to use this airplane leader, and 

hen the angler gets a strike to slack off a 
1t of line and let the swordfish get tangled 

p in tt. Sometimes the fish is choked or 
trangled, and often he is cut to pieces. In 
ony case he is lassoed and hog-tied by this 
nfernal wire. As a result he is quickly 
julled in, either dead or unable to fight. 


Ts airplane leader is the deadliest 
and-most unsportsmanlike thing used 
n this manner that I have ever encoun- 
‘ered in fishing. It is also extremely dan- 
-erous to the angler. It could very easily 
oop around his gaff and cut his head off. 
it could actually do that! And the loss of 
lus fingers is a very great risk. 

I did not catch my world’s record in this 
nanner. I struck him on a tight line with 
ll the strength I could command and 
ought him until I killed him. It took five 
ours and thirty minutes of continuous 
attling. 

If I had not been in splendid physical 
condition from my hard fishing in New 
Zealand I never could have whipped the 
broadbill at all. Nevertheless, I had about 


Landing the Record Broadbill 


Zane Grey 


Zane Grey and his 


all I wanted. My arms and back were bad- 
ly strained, and my left leg black and blue 
from constant contact with the arm of the 
swivel chair. The weight of the fish kept 
forcing the chair around, and I had to use 
my legs to get it back straight. 

He was not a spectacular fighter. He did 
not leap or break water. He just fought 
every way, slow, heavy, with fast runs and 
deep soundings. 








record broadbill 


Without the Coxe reel and the Swastika 
39 line I never could have conquered this 
broadbill in any time. 

He was the most perfect specimen we 
ever saw. More than 13 feet in length, 5 
feet in girth, with enormous fins and huge, 
round, curved body, heavy clear to his tail. 
Without a parasite or a blemish, he was in- 
deed a magnificent specimen of the “King 
of the Sea.” 
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A Hunt in the Canadian Northwest 


W. P. Tobin 


HE expectancy attached 
to a hunting trip may 
sometimes have more 
thrill to it than the ac- 
tual trip itself. Prepar- 
ing the multitude of 
details that one is compelled to look after all 
add to the romance of the undertaking. That 
was my pleasant experience in the summer of 
1925, assembling paraphernalia for a big-game 
hunting trip which my friend Fred Timmer- 
man and I took, up into the wilds of north- 
western Alberta and British Columbia. 

We arranged to leave Jasper, Alberta, on August 25, with an 
outfit provided by Curly Phillips, one of the best hunters and 
outfitters in the Canadian Northwest. Accompanying us were 
Slim and Adam, guides; Don, our cook; a pack train consisting 
of twelve horses, and our five saddle horses. 

Our starting camp was located 20 miles east of Jasper, on the 
Stony River, at a railroad flag stop called DeVona. It consists 
of two box-cars, one occupied by the section foreman, his wife 
and child, and the other by four of his workmen. When you know 
that sometimes the thermometer registers 60 degrees below zero 
you will appreciate the hardships that they endure in winter. 

The first day was spent in hunting the woods over for our 
horses, some of which had strayed in the brush, and this after- 
ward became a regular thing with a few of them. Anyhow, after 
our delay we were able to get away on a bright, crisp August 
morning. The last chance to send a word of greeting, or farewell, 
to those at home, had now passed. We were on our way. 

A few minutes after starting we forded the Stony River, Slim 
leading with a portion of the pack train, followed by Adam with 
the others, then Don; Fred and me bringing up the rear. After 
crossing the river we made good time thru the mountains, follow- 
ing a trail that led at times close to the river, then around and 
over small peaks. About 4:30 in the afternoon we arrived at our 
camping place, which was indeed a beautiful spot for the purpose, 
located in a thick growth of pines. Lunch had been eaten on 
horse-back while riding along. This was to be our method of 
lunching during most of the trip. 





RRIVING at camp, we immediately began to set up our 
tepees while Don brewed the customary pot of tea. If you 
like tea you will get it on a trip into the Canadian Northwest. If 
you don’t like it they will make you like it. Tea comes first, last 
and always amongst these mountains with the men of the trail. 
When our camp details were completed we went out on the 
mountain opposite the river, and there discovered a large band of 
sheep. There were about twenty—all ewes and lambs—and I took 
a picture of them from across the river. 

Dinner eaten, Adam thought he could find some goats on a 
lick below camp. We went scouting for them and were about to 
give up when, high upon a cliff, Adam located seven goats. I was 
greatly interested in his manner of crawling up to a point where 
we hoped to photograph the animals. It reminded me of stories I 
had read, when a schoolboy, of the stealthy approach of Indians 





A well-told story of a beautiful, rugged 
country, of splendid hunting, and of a 
vacation that was quite worth while 


intent upon scalping their victims. I tried 
to be as careful as I could, to place my 
feet where they would make as little nois: 
as possible, but a size 12 boot must hav: 
at least a part of the mountain to stand 
on. When we reached the top of the ledg: 
we saw our goats going into the valley, far below us. We could not 
get a picture of them then, but finally they came out and went up 
the opposite mountain. I made some exposures at long range, and 
as I was using anI C A with Zeiss lens, they turned out quite well 

After a good night’s rest, breathing the odor of the incompar- 
able pines, coupled with a good, substantial camp breakfast, we 
were again on our way north, it being our intention to reach Wil- 
low Creek that night. Nothing unusual transpired during our 
day’s ride. We saw a few sheep; the traveling was fair and we 
made good time. All along we had been expecting some of our 
pack horses to give us a demonstration of unpacking without the 
aid of man. That, however, was to come later. Of our three bad 
actors, Satin, a little sorrel mare, was the worst of all. She could 
kick and buck higher than any animal we ever saw. Moses—well, 
he was in a class all by himself when it came to doing what was 
not wanted or expected. Pedro evidently was a descendant of 
some famous band of mountain ponies that may have come down 
from the time of old Don Pedro himself. He was a master at un- 
packing when his load did not suit him. 


E reached our objective that evening, and while the loca- 

tion was not bad, the surroundings were not as nice as those 
of the previous day. We were off early the following morning, 
and after an hour of very hard riding, some of our horses became 
bogged and had to be unpacked in order to regain their feet. It 
was indeed a pleasure and relief to again reach high ground. 

Then followed our first and (I am glad to say) only accident 
of the trip. Fred’s horse lunged as he was about to mount and 
threw him, wrenching his foot quite badly, but he did not hesi- 
tate long, and we were soon on our way. Considerable hard going 
was encountered thru down timber, and when we reached camp 
we were more than glad to lie in our tepee and rest. Fred’s foot 
was causing him considerable pain. Don acted as doctor and did 
a very creditable piece of work in bandaging, making the injured 
foot much more comfortable. 

Morning was soon with us and we were off again, headed ever 
toward the north. We were now on Deer Creek, in game country, 
and naturally were ready for action should anything present it- 
self. A ride of two hours, during which time a sharp lookout was 
kept for game, and we came upon Phillips’s camp on Sheep Creek 
There Curly and a Mr. Wilson had killed three grizzlies the day 
before. The pelts were a great sight-and made us envious of the 
good luck. 

Leaving the Phillips camp, we were bearing over the ridg 
that was to take us to the Sulphur River when suddenly Adam 
who was leading our pack train, signaled for us to come forward. 
What was it?. Where? It was a moose—a big fellow. Soon ou: 
binoculars were on him, displaying a fine head. He was clea: 


Right—Part of outfit fording Stony River. 
Center—High up in Winifred Basin. 
Left—Bear and caribou country. 
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Left—Long-distance view of mountain goats 
taken from opposite mountain. 

Circle—One of the big rams killed on the 
trip. 

Right—Fred Timmerman, the author’s com- 
panion, and his fine moose. 

Lower—Band of sheep feeding on slope above 
river, 





cross the mountain on an opposite 
ridge. It was decided that Slim and I 
should go after him, and again the thrill 
of expectancy came into its own. In 
our stalk we crawled, hid and climbed, 
trying all the while to get around and 
near him. Eventually, after careful ap- 
proach, we came to the top of the ridge 
where we hoped he would be waiting for 
us, only to ¢find that he had departed. 
He had gotten our wind and was off. 
We climbed up another ridge and there, 
down in the valley, was the king of all 
our game animals, romping along. 

I took a shot at long range and hit him, but not in a vital 
spot. He lunged, whirled, and turned clear around. Attempting 
to shoot again, in my hurry I jammed my gun and he was away 
before I could fire another shot. He went into the brush, where 
we again located him, and I fired once more at longer range as he 
went into the heavy timber, but evidently this was a miss. Hur- 
riedly following, we found a blood splash on the ground and 
knew he was wounded. 

Fred and the other two boys up on the mountain-side could 
not see where the moose had gone, so they circled around down 
in the low woods and fortunately came in sight of His Majesty 
in shooting distance, and Fred killed him. He was a wonderful 
animal, weighing, we estimated, between 1,200 and 1,300 pounds, 
and with a spread of 49% inches. But the most remarkable fea- 
ture was the wonderful shovel. It measured 1944 inches. Curly 
Phillips élaimed it was the largest shovel he had ever seen on a 
noose in Canada. 

The head was dressed out, and with a good supply of the ex- 
cellent meat we returned to our pack train and made camp, happy 
that we had secured our first trophy. 

‘pon awakening in the morning we found ourselves in the 
inidst of a good, stiff snowstorm which had completely covered 
the surrounding peaks. The downfall shortly turned into a very 
heavy rain, compelling us to remain in camp, as we could not 
ick. Along about 1 p.m. it cleared up somewhat, so Slim and I 
decided we would go up thru the basin and try to locate a goat. 
lhe first 4 miles was exceedingly hard going in the mud and wet 
sh, and after resting a while I suggested that we make for a 
range of mountains on our right and come back over the back- 
bone, in order to cover all the territory on both sides. It did not 
‘ppear to be such hard going as it afterward turned out to be; in 

t, we only made part of it and I had to come back down into 

basin. I was tired out. To one who does not know what 

untain climbing*is, or who has never worn heavy boots weigh- 


























ing 8% pounds, with all the clothing 
necessary to keep one warm when high 
up, it is hard to realize that one be- 
comes so tired; but the most experi- 
enced climbers will admit that scaling 
these mountains and carrying a rifle is 
no slight task. I was wet and cold, and 
Slim was just as wet, but it did not 
seem to bother him at all. These guides 
never change their clothing when they 
become wet. It is a daily occurrence 
for them. 


N the following day we decided to 

get away, even tho it was raining 
Making an early start, we tried to fol- 
low the bank of Sheep Creek, but it was 
rough and boggy and it took us two 
hours to reach the top of the basin. 
Then the rain turned to snow and it was 
very cold, necessitating our walking 
part of the time in order to keep warm. Three caribou were seen 
on a mountain to our left, but they were small and we did not go 
after them. 

It had been our intention to split up our train, part of us to go 
over a ridge and down into a basin looking for grizzlies, but the 
snow made it impossible for us to do so, so we made camp. A 
little later it cleared up and we had dinner early, after which I 
made a little scouting trip. I found fresh moose tracks, but did 
not see the moose themselves. 

That night we were awakened by rapid shooting and a mono- 
log of original expressions coming from Don’s lean-to. A porcu- 
pine had climbed on his kitchen boxes just over his head, and 
when he awoke and looked up, Old Man Porky was altogether 
too close for comfort. After the cannonading we heard no more. 
Evidently he had had enough for that night. 

An early-morning start was made, Adam and I going first to 
do some scouting. We saw signs of moose and sheep, but the 
game was not in evidencee. The Sulphur River was forded and 
we were now in the Peace River waterfall, all water flowing into 
the Arctic: After crossing we rode thru heavy timber to where 
Adam had previously located a moose lick, and on coming into 
the open he saw a big moose feeding in the brush. At first it 
could not be determined whether it was a bull or a cow, but upon 
tying our horses and walking around to where we could see, it 
was found to be a cow. Of course shooting was out of the ques- 
tion, and we worked up to within 40 yards before Mrs. Moose got 
our wind. Then she became curious, and after locating us she 
came quite close to see what it was all about. Adam shooed her 
and away she went. She was a tremendous animal and beautiful, 
with her head up and ears held high. Well do they deserve to be 
called the king of all our wild animals. 

Continuing thru the valley, we crossed Cavass Creek and 
ascended the mountain on the opposite side of Sulphur River, 
keeping a sharp lookout for sheep. It was finally necessary to 
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Left—The author, Fred Timmerman and Adam (guide), with ram killed by 


Timmerman. 
at base. 
Center—Baby Bruin takes to tall timber for protection. 

Right—All members of the party, with their trophies. 


This ram was a beauty, with horns measuring 16 inches 


jeave our horses in order to climb a steep gorge and cross over to 
a point where the sheep sometimes were on a lick. Here I had 
my first real fright. Adam was ahead, scaling a steep cliff, and I 
followed. He was pretty high, and, looking down at me, asked if 
I could make it. I said “yes,” but did not know what was ahead 
of me. After going on a bit I looked down, hanging on with all 
my might, and then when I looked up it seemed worse than ever. 
Well, if my family ever had any need of me, it was now time to 
think of them and hang tight. I did, and by holding on and work- 
ing my toes into a firm place, succeeded in reaching the top. 
How happy I was to be there only I and my guardian angel will 
ever know. 

We then worked around to where the sheep sometimes were, 
but to our surprise there were none. Descending the mountain to 
our horses, we rejoined our pack outfit and made camp on the 
Sulphur, where we enjoyed a wonderful dinner of roast moose. 
We went to bed early, but had a very bad night, as a porker per- 
sisted in trying to chew a hole into our tepee and kept us awake 
most of the time. 


AY broke crisp and clear and we had hoped to get an early 

start, but our horses had split up, as usual, and it was near 
noon before we could get away. Once started, we made good 
time, now headed up Cavass Creek, and reached camp close to 
timberline in late afternoon. This was to be our headquarters for 
a sheep and grizzly hunt, and appeared to be a fair place. It was 
the highest camp we had had thus far. 

Just about dark we saw a big ram up on the skyline, and at 
daybreak Fred and I, with the two guides, went out after him. 
We reached the crest after half an hour and there we split up, 
Fred with Don and Adam with me, in order to cover as much 
territory and work as many basins as possible. Our ram was not 
in evidence. There was a great deal of snow and we found a tre- 
mendous grizzly track. He had come up the mountain from the 
side our camp was on and then gone down into the basin. 

A long, laborious climb, thru snow and over rocks, finally 
brought us to the top of our highest peak, and from there we had 
a wonderful vista far up the Smoky, while away to the south 
could be seen the tops of Mount Robson and Mount Geikie. 
Fred and Don were nowhere to be seen, they evidently having 
gone around the opposite side, but Adam located forty-two ewes, 
all feeding on a plateau down the basin, but could not spot our 
big ram. 

We then worked around and decided to go down into the big 
basin, finally reaching the bottom after some extremely hard go- 
ing. Starting on again after a short rest, we soon heard shots— 
three in rapid succession—and eventually spotted Fred and Don 
high up on the mountain-side. Fred had killed his sheep. We 
made for them, but could not attract their attention. It was 
practically straight up and down—at least, it looked that way— 
and as they could do nothing with it up there, we wanted them 
to roll the ram down the mountain. 
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Fred finally came down part way and we were able to make 
him hear, whereupon he shouted back for Don to give the old 
fellow a roll, which he did. We then made a few pictures, dressed 
him out and returned to camp with the meat. All were happy to 
find that his horns measured 16 inches at the base and had a curl 
of 30% inches. Fred was very tired, as he had been going hard all 
day, and decided to remain in camp and rest the following day. 

Early in the morning Slim, Adam and I decided to again go 
after sheep. It was cold and windy. I left camp a short while be- 
fore the guides, in order to take my time getting to the top. The 
wind grew worse as I ascended, and when I reached the top of 
the draw I was almost carried off my feet and had to drop down 
to keep from being blown over. The boys came along in a few 
minutes and Slim thought it would be too dangerous to attempt 
to go over the ridge, for fear of being blown down. 


ECIDING then to go on thru the basin, after a short dis- 

tance I left them and went down to the bottom, and there, 
to my surprise, I found where old Mr. Bear had been digging 
ground hogs the evening before. The ground was fresh and one 
would think a steam shovel had been at work. Evidently he had 
been there the day before when we were, but we had failed to 
see him. 

Working up the basin, I saw Don on the skyline coming over 
with a pack horse to bring the balance of our sheep back to camp. 
He came down and we went up to where it had been left the pre- 
vious evening, but there was not a sign of anything except one 
shoulder. Everything else, entrails and all, had disappeared 
Knowing that he would come back, right then we made up our 
minds to get him. While I spent the afternoon watching for our 
bear, Don went back to camp and returned about 5:30, bringing 
me some supper and a tarpaulin. It was our intention to stay 
there all night, cached above where we had left the sheep, con- 
cealing ourselves in a small hole to await the bear. We built a 
place to lie down, fixed a windbreak, gathered some pine brush. 
and were set for the night, except for a fire, which of course was 
out of the question. 

It was still daylight, but drizzling some, and we took a walk 
down the basin. Slim and Adam came back, and as they were 
working thru the basin, up on the side of a knoll was our bear, 

eating berries off a bush. We made a careful stalk to within 
shooting distance and fired. He went down, rolled behind : 
clump of trees, got up and came out into the open. The third 
shot laid him out, but a fourth was given him in order to be safe. 
It was a tremendous grizzly, his front paws measuring 9% inclies 
across and his hide § feet 914 inches before being tacked out. We 
dressed him out that night. 

It was now raining hard and we had a long climb to get up to 
the draw before going down the mountain to our camp. The g0- 
ing was extremely difficult, and as we climbed up higher the rain 
turned to snow, which, together with the darkness, made our 
climb a frightfully hard one. Finally we made the top and I had 
to keep close to the guide and hold on to his coat to get my 
footing reasonably secure. It seemed hours before we got down 
the mountain to our camp. Being wet, cold and tired, I was not 
long in getting into my eiderdown, and it seemed wonderfully 
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good to be warm and able to rest. Sleep at first was impossible— 
] was too tired and too excited over the bear. 


M: )RNING found us in an awful storm, raining hard at camp 
and snowing at the top of the mountain. Don and Slim 
went back and brought in the bear hide, and, laid out on the 
ground, it made a beautiful trophy. The incessant rain continued 
unti! that evening, when it changed to snow. Our wood was bad 
_all balsam, and that is poor firewood, furnishing little heat. It 
was hard to do any cooking, and we could not keep much fire in 
our tepee, the smoke sometimes driving us out. Even the ground 
under our beds was wet and the water would ooze out around our 
shoes. Altogether, it was most uncomfortable. 

All night the snow continued and conditions grew worse. The 
snow, according to Adam, had reached such depth that it was 
impossible to get our horses back down the mountain. Fred and 
I were pretty blue. When you are snowed in as we were, let me 
say you don’t feel good. The boys were afraid we would have to 
bring the horses out of the basin, for if it continued to snow we 
would not be able to do so. It snowed all that day and the tepee 
was getting worse every hour; the camp kitchen all mud and 
slush, dishes and everything covered with snow. 

When daylight came the snow had ceased and we were able to 
break camp, happy to get away from that awful storm. We made 
our way down the mountain and crossed the basin, went up thru 
a deep ravine and came out on a big open park. There were now 
signs of clear weather, and we were further encouraged in finding 
some caribou and moose tracks. 

Adam and I went on ahead, and upon getting into some burnt- 
over woods he saw a moose. I put the glasses on him and he 
looked good. A stalk was unsuccessful, as he started away, and 
tho I shot several times, evidently did not touch him. Poor 
shooting. , 

We finally came to where we were to make our next camp, 
and it was a charming place, situated on the edge of a large open 
park, towering mountains all about us, beautiful trees, a beautiful 
stream, good firewood, and all that goes to make a good camping 
place. We were to be here several days in order that our bear 
skin could dry out properly. The boys came in with the pack train, 
and Fred and I surely felt better after what we had been thru. 


i few, next morning we were off, up into Winifred Basin, where 
we hoped to get caribou and goats. We traveled alk forenoon, 
and saw two bull caribou, but they were small and we did not 
shoot them. After eating our lunch high up in the basin, Adam 
and Fred separated from Don and me. Fred was all bundled up, 
and I will never forget how cold he looked. One would not think 
he was going to do what he did that afternoon. 

Don and I worked back thru the basin and came out on the 
opposite side of the mountain, and in about three-quarters of an 
hour we heard a shot—just one. We then rode into a place where 
it was all burnt over and covered with tremendous down timber, 
attempting to get up to a point where we could see into another 
basin. Going as far as possible with the horses, we left them and 
climbed to the top, but all to no avail, as nothing was to be seen. 

We returned to camp empty-handed, and a few minutes later 
Fred and Adam came in, both in high spirits, for they had killed 
a grizzly and a goat. Coming over a ridge, Adam had spotted a 
grizzly digging out a ground hog, and Fred killed him with one 
shot. He was about 3 years old and had a wonderful coat. They 
had just finished skinning him out and started on, when high on 
the mountain-side Adam spied a billy goat lying down. Cau- 
tiously working around to within shooting distance, Fred shot 
that old billy seven times before he finally tumbled down. In all 
it had been a great day, and we now had a good bag, excepting a 
caribou. That I was anxious to get, so we decided we would hunt 
one more day for caribou before making for another camp. 

Upon arising at daybreak Adam was able to distinguish a 
small band of caribou up on the skyline, and called out to us that 
they were there. Naturally it did not take us long to get up and 
dress and put the glasses on them. There were seven caribou, but 
we could not determine how many were bulls. However, it was 
no\ oI rutting season and some of the old boys were generally 
around. 


Don and I. It was a difficult climb, thru much down timber 
d clear up above timberline, and upon reaching the open we 
spied an old cow and her calf coming toward us. We dropped 
down and she came quite close, and when she saw us she made 
last time getting down the mountain into the basin. On reaching 
the top no earibou were to be seen. They had vanished com- 
pletely, nor could they be located after we had climbed clear to 
the backbone, from which point everything in the basin was 
Visible, 

Continuing around the mountain, over on the side of a little 
rise was a fine bull, lying down for his morning siesta. We put 
the glasses on him, then, crawling closer, I shot him once. That 
one finished him. I had wanted a caribou extremely, and there 
he was—a nice specimen. We skinned him out and Don returned 


H ASTILY preparing breakfast, we were off after them—Adam, 
al 





The author and his caribou 


to camp, while Adam and I went farther around the mountain 
and down into « small basin, thinking we might see a bear, but 
none was around. 

Arriving at camp, we held a pow-wow and decided to start 
for home, with a trip of seven days ahead of us to reach Robin- 
son Station. Pulling out the next morning, our first day was a 
hard one, in which we broke trail part of the time thru terrible 
down timber to get to the Smoky River. Crossing the Smoky, we 
had quite a time. Slim, leading our pack train, started up a steep 
cliff, and when near the top his horse lost its footing and rolled 
down the bank. No damage was done, outside of a general shak- 
ing up. Another of our pack horses fell in the river, but was able 
to get out. This cut-off thru the timber gained a whole day for 
us, and we reached camp in late afternoon. 


HE second day was uneventful and we made good time, trav- 

eling along the river bank almost continually. On the third 
night we camped at the farthest north ranger station in the prov- 
ince, and here we met the ranger, a fine young fellow, who lives 
with his wife and two children back there in the forest 45 miles 
from his nearest neighbor. 

Next, following an early start and a real day of traveling thru 
deep snow, came the ranger’s half-way house, where we enjoyed 
the comfort of a cabin with two stoves, both of which we made 
use of, and the privilege of again sleeping inside with a roof over 
our heads. How good it all seemed to us in comparison with 
some of our outside camps in inclement weather. 

Hargraves Summit Camp, located at the summit of Mount 
Robson, was reached at noon the fifth day, and upon riding up 


to the main building we received a great welcome by the cook, 


Curly Cockran, and the few guests. We partook of a delicious 
dinner, and soon set out again for our next and last camp at 
Kinney Lake. 

Shortly after leaving Hargraves Camp we came to Berg Lake, 
and it was snowing very hard and a blizzard was working up to a 
regular terror. We could not see the mountain, but experienced 
quite a fright when part of the glacier gave way and fell into the 
lake. The roar and noise will long be remembered. 

Red Pass was reached in mid-afternoon of September 18 
Telegrams were immediately dispatched, informing the folks at 
home that we were both well and headed for St. Louis. It was 


hard to have to say goodby to our boys, who had been so nice to: 


us and so largely responsible for the success of our trip. 

I cannot conclude without saying something about this all- 
wonderful district, rough and rugged everywhere. One who loves 
nature and the great, God-given, open, mountainous country 
should go there. Nothing could be more beautiful; nowhere 
could the green, scintillating waters of lakes and streams give 
forth more gorgeous colorings, nor the majestic snow-capped’ 
mountains be more enchanting. This picture itself is worth the 
trip, and, coupled with the sport of hunting, insures an ideal! 
vacation. 
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In Quest of the Gray Warrior 


Cee HAD marked down the fish in 
question for capture. We knew his 
haunts, his approximate length and weight, 
when he visited this place, and when the 
chances were strong that he would be in 
that part of the lake. In vain we had 
trolled and cast with bait for him. I finally 
made up my mind that there was only one 
way of getting him, and that was by means 
of the fly-rod, a gold-plated little spinner 
on a shaft and a Yellow Sally 
fly as the lure. 

I had caught many muskies 
on that bass fly before; knew 
the ins and outs of getting 
them with the fly and spinner 
combination, but I also knew 
that there was ample opportu- 
nity for a great surging old 
warrior to snap that leader like 
a thread. Once in a while I 
have had that happen to me, 
but generally I have held my 
own. ’ 

Now this great old fish we 
had marked down was an old- 
timer; nothing fresh, new and 
uneducated about him. He was 
not to be easily fooled. In his 
day he probably had broken 
many a line and undoubtedly 
had had many hooks in his 
jaw, and was therefore in the 
class of sophisticated fish. As 
proof of that he would not 
touch anything that we had to 
offer him. 

To a certain extent, at least, 
muskellunge (or shall I say 
some muskellunge?) are fear- 
less. I have had them swim 
right by me in plain sight in 
some of the crystal-clear lakes 
of the North, for all the world 
as tho no human presence were 
lying in wait with evil inten- 
tions. Imagine the exaspera- 
tion, then, upon casting a lure 
and reeling it past the “beak” 
of one of these pestiferous fish, 
only to have that creature 
shun it in an aloof, dignified 
manner and disappear into the 
watery distance with a grace- 
fulness and undisturbed calm 
as tho nothing untoward had 
taken place. Such things as 
this help to make men muskie 
cranks for life. 

Certain it is that there are 
men who fish occasionally for 
muskellunge, also those who 
have been so smitten with the 
fever that they spend the greater part of their lives following 
the gray warrior to his lair. Some veterans I have met who have 
fished every choice water in the country and to whom you can- 
not mention a muskie possibility in any known region that they 
are not perfectly cognizant of. Meet a gentleman of that type, 
a dyed-in-the-wool “muskieteer,” and after you have told in free 
and breezy manner about some muskie water, then to have this 
gentleman (without the least warning) tell you that Snag Bay 
or Loon Channel of the same lake are better than Island Cove 
and Deadhead Bay, is rather disconcerting. It finally simmers 
down to finer detils as to whether the reeds grow 40 feet or 100 
feet off of Heron Point and the angle at which a certain pile 
stands, around which many a brute fish has wound a line! 


UT to return to the original thread of my yarn: Some 

muskies, as I have said, are quite fearless. The one I have 
mentioned in the opening paragraph of this appealing essay was 
fearless. Once my partner stood up in the boat and said, with a 
mean squint in his eye: “You know, if I had a 30-30 I think I 
could kill or at least stun that boy.” I told him to sit down and 
keep his shirt right where it was; also words to the effect that if 
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Three muskies totaling 88 pounds, taken at Cedar Island, Ontario, in prac- 
tically virgin waters 


Robert Page Lincoln 


Thirty pounds he weighed, and a royal 
battle he waged, this wary old muskel- 
lunge—‘The Gray Warrior.’ He was 
not easily fooled—not him!—but one 
day he ended a long quest by striking 
viciously at a bright-colored fly and 
glittering spinner which happened to 
be attached to line and fly-rod in the 
hands of an understanding angler 


that fish could not be caught by fair nicans 
he had a perfect right to swim as long as 
he pleased. It was at this juncture that | 
mentioned casually that I would catch the 
mean one on my fly-rod. I had done it be. 
fore. I would do it again. 

To say that my comrade in arms, or fish- 
ing rods, took this as a huge joke was eyj- 
denced by the look of boundless dismay he 
accorded me. It did not leave room for 
the barest possibility of any- 
thing of the sort happening. | 
was not saying it would happen 
myself, but I did know some. 
thing about the fighting char. 
acteristics of the fish, and I did 
know that the first round of 
that fight counted. Other 
things, too, enter into the 
fighting of a muskellunge oy 
a fly-rod, first and foremost 
being that the grounds must 
be just right. Stage that fight 
where the fish will have 4 
chance to dive into some 
weeds, reeds or rushes, sunken 
logs, tree branches and, worst 
of all, the lily-pads, and you 
stand the slimmest chance in 
the world of landing your fish 
I have lost many just this way 
In later years I have taken to 
stalking the fish and endeavor- 
ing to catch him where the wa- 
ter is nearly free from obstrue- 
tions of any kind and where 
the stage is set just right fora 
performance of the sort. 

I don’t believe that this mus- 
kellunge I am speaking of had 
ever seen anything smaller than 
a No.5 spoon hook or a lob- 
sterous plug-lure. Fish of this 
sort I consider easy picking 
I'll tell you the reason why 
Most fishermen use lures that 
are too large. It does not ap- 
ply to one fisherman; it ap- 
plies practically to all. The 
idea, therefore, that a muskel- 
lunge would take a fly tied to 
a No. 1-0 hook, with a half- 
inch long spinner up ahead of 
it, might seem preposterous 
In the first place one would 
never dream that a large fish 
would pause to seize so small 
ws * a lure, the idea being fixed in 
_ ie see §«6©6the mind that a large fish 
wants a large meal. If fisher- 
men would come to the reali- 
zation that no pike or muskie 
passes up & minnow that it can 
readily catch, they would use the smaller baits and would have, 
I firmly believe, more all-round luck at the game. 

Probably not many have given the matter much thought, but 
it is a reasonable fact to believe that large fish have a hard time 
of it usually to make out a meal. Because of their bulk they 
cannot conceal themselves as can a small, arrowy pike. Their 
bulk gives they away. Therefore, it is probably true that many 
large pike and muskies go with an empty stomach at times; at 
other times they get their fill by catching maimed fish; and if 
you would examine the stomach of a muskie sometime you might 
pick out with you knife a muskrat or a young wild duckling. 
Muskies are often driven to taking what comes their way. If, 
therefore, a tiny spinner flashing around on a shaft ahead of a 
bass fly, navigates past the nose of a muskie, the chances are 
strong that he will seize it; on condition, however, that he has 
not been disturbed or is aware of your presence, and particularly 
if he is inshore after minnows. The time to get a muskellunge on 
the fly-rod is in the shallow water when they are after minnows. 
_ Properly speaking, the spinner and fly, cast from the fly-rod, 
is a bass lure, and is meant for fishing in water not more than 4 
feet and preferably not more than 3 feet in depth. But equally 
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4s it makes a bass believe it to be 
the flashing sides of a shiner, so al- 
so does the half-inch-long spinner 
make the muskie believe it to be a 
choice morsel that might be tucked 
away for future reference in the 
stomach. It’s all in the day’s grab. 

| have a prized rod that I use for 
fy-fishing for muskies, and the 
idea, I believe, could be adopted 
by all those in quest of a durable 
rod that will do service as an all- 
round appliance. My own rod is of 
steel and is 8% feet in length. 
From this the paint was removed 
and it was spiral wound with silk 
thread from taper cheek to tip. It 
was then Dercelen enameled. At 
first I tried it as an experiment. | 
found that not only did the rod 
become more flexible (with an ac- 
tion that is the closest approach to 
bamboo that I have yet tried), but 
it removed the metallic jar or vi- 
bration of the steel fly-rod which 
is so noticeable when the rod ter- 
minates in the back cast. 

I like for fly fishing for muskies 
an automatic reel that will carry 
a good supply of enameled line. The leader I most prefer comes 
in a single length, unknotted, 4 feet long, and is as transparent, 
I believe, as a leader can be. I have caught something like 
twenty muskies on the bass size of leader in this type of 
composition gut, and I therefore esteem it greatly for its 
strength. I have caught many muskiesx on a heavier caliber of 
this nova type of leader. Much depends upon how you handle 
your fish as to whether you will be successful or not. The whole 
secret of the light tackle against large fish is to forget the familiar 
strong-arm method and get right down to patience; in other 
words, to wear the fish out. 


LIES? I like the Yellow Sally type, without wings, just the 

inch-long hackle at the head, a “meaty” body to the fly and 
Red Ibis tail tied in. Give me a 24-karat gold-plated spinner up 
ihead of that, % or %4-inch in length by %-inch in width, and 
I've got a lure that I will face any fish in North American waters 
with and feel confident of meeting up with success. But I want 
that fly tied to the so-called hand-forged type of hook, of the 
famous O’Shaugnessy bend, and I want that hook filed needle 
sharp for penetration purposes. I find that the hand-forged hook 
has the proper heft to it to keep the fly balanced right, back up, 
barb down in the water. The spinner, being small and light, has 
the advantage of not forcing the hook to turn when moved thru 
the water, a failing noticed where the hook is light and the spin- 
ner large. 

My partner had never witnessed a muskie caught on a fly rod, 
and this big one that we had located was to represent Exhibit 
No. 1. He said it with fine sarcasm. He was willing to row the 
boat, but I had to do the rest. Now our old friend, the muskie, 
did not thereafter turn up at the appointed place with the fre- 
quency that had been his wont, and for days we haunted the 
place feeling sure that some other fisherman had made a call and 





Cabin at Cedar Island, Ontario; one of the best locations for muskie fishing in the North 








Going out to the muskellunge grounds at Cedar Island, Lake of the Woods—forty miles from the nearest 


settler 


had set a vicious hook or two in the jaws of the gray warrior. 
We would make the rounds of the shallows elsewhere, in the 
morning and in the late afternoon, hoping in vain that we would 
find him in some of the other spots the muskies visited. But no. 
Nary a muskie did we see, let alone the one we had selected for 
decimation. Still believing that some fisherman had removed the 
big fellow, we checked up on the various recent catches made, but 
no one seemed to have record of it. So we decided that our fish 
was still in the lake but keeping aloof of the shallows. This 
seemed strange, for in waters that are not much frequented the 
muskies often come into the shallows, having nothing, of course, 
to fear. 

But one day as we were moving along cautiously in-shore, 
right in a “peach of a place,” as my partner styled it, the surprise 
came. I was standing up in the boat at the time. A gray form 
moved along where the sand met the thin carpet of moss on the 
bottom right out ahead of us, in no more than a foot and a half of 
water. Probably you have suddenly detected a fish in the water 
in the same manner, especially a fish that you have been after and 
around whose presence you have woven a mental network of 
speculation; then to suddenly be brought within reach of that 
fish with the possibility held out that within so many minutes 
you are going to be hooked to that raging finny one, 


MADE my cast at an angle forward of the fish across the 

path which he must follow if he went in a straight line, and 
judged the cast carefully so that the spinner and fly would sink 
to the level of his jaws and would pass by in front of him, within 
easy reach, just as he would reach a certain imaginary point. And 
therein, so far as I am able to see, is the sole manner of catching 
the muskie by means of the fly and spinner. I have tried them 
all; but this method does not fail where others do. In all prob- 
ability the muskellunge will not swim out of his way to attack 
such a thing as a small spinner and 
fly, in spite of what he thinks it is. 
But let that spinner and fly, twirl- 
ing along in a slow manner, pass 
right by his nose, and the chances 
are strong that he will nip it. 
When I say that he nips it, I mean 
just that. The two “lips” close on 
the fly; he does not bolt it and get 
it way down in his gullet as a pike 
would. He is not ferocious enough 
for that, and it is just as well, for 
in nipping that fly you always 
catch your muskie in the tenacious 
lip and he stands no show of wear- 
ing the leader thru with his teeth, 
which would be the case if the 
hook were seated inside the mouth 
with a portion of the leader lying 
across the teeth. 

My spinner and fly arrived at 
the imaginary point flush with the 
jaws of the muskie the moment he 
“arrived,” and as it twirled by a 
snap of the jaws settled the ques- 
tion once and for all—the fish was 
caught. The hook was set in the 
barest fraction of a second and the 
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keen point went thru the tough upper lip. It is strange and 
vet true, so far as my experience has been, that most muskies 
that seize a fly and spinner are hooked in the upper lip where 
the skin is so tenacious as to make it necessary to cut the 
hook out when wishing to remove the fish. If the tackle holds, 
any muskie is yours. 

No sooner was the fish hooked than he darted this way and 
then that and finally swam forcefully out into the deeper water. 
I yelled, “Out in the lake,” and my partner, already having had 
his instructions, bent to the oars. Out we went, and in the mean- 
time the line slid thru my fingers. You may early make the mis- 
take in fly-fishing for muskies, using the fly-rod and the fly and 
spinner combination, by not having enough slack line out to feed 
to the fish. Using a single-action reel you, of course, have the 
advantage of letting the fish go. Using an automatic reel it is 
well to have your line pulled out in plenty right at your feet. 
If you are caught with a short line and the fish suddenly comes to 
the end of the “rope,” something is going to happen. But if you 
are able to let him go as far as he likes and then check him when 
he inated comes to a pause, you have won the first part of the 
battle. 


UT we went in the lake, my rod bending to a beautiful are. 

That fish had pep and a lot of it. I had tuned myself, how- 
ever, to his every move, and if he had made a sudden dash I 
would simply have let the line slip out. The muskellunge has in 
no manner of speaking the fierceness and savagery of the great 
northern pike when hooked. Hook a great northern pike and— 
smash! he is away as tho pursued by a thousand fiends and with 
his tail on fire. For lightning action I hand it to the great north- 
ern pike every time. Small pike 1 foot to 2 feet in length have 
very little ambition, but get one from 6 to 10 pounds in weight 
and they certainly make a terrible mess of things. 

The muskellunge of 6 to 12 pounds in weight are by far the 
best fighters. From 12 or 15 to 35 pounds in weight they waste 
their energy right off the bat and then go to the bottom to sulk. 
It is then just a matter of keeping a taut line and gently pumping 
the rod to get them started. Once they leave the bottom they are 
hard put to it to hold their own. There are those who have fished 
for muskies with trolling rods of the weight and diameter of a 
young water pipe, who have intimated that no muskie can be 
held with a fly-rod. Or if it can be held, that it has not power 
enough to bring a muskie up from the bottom. Take, however, a 
spiral-wound steel rod and the pull exerted on it by even gently 
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pumping it is great indeed. A muskie is more exhausted |ying 
on the bottom trying to keep his position there than if he were 
swimming along thus striving to make his freedom. 

To pump the rod and start the fish finally became the thing 
for me to do in the case of our big 30-pounder. My partner was 
as nervous as an old woman, and was constantly asking if the rod 
the line, or the leader, would break. I knew the rod would not 
break; the line was a heavy enameled one and the leader was g 
7 type and was knotted immovably to the line and also to 
the hook. 


1 TOOK all of an hour to get that fish close enough to the sur- 
face to mark him thru the skull with a bullet from the long. 
barreled .22-caliber Stevens, and he was “our meat,” as my part- 
ner styled it. 

It is considered in the sense of greater sportsmanship to take 
a muskellunge out of the water with the bare hands than to 
shoot the fish you are bringing in. Some fish you are willing to 
attempt the trick on; others you would rather spot between the 
eyes with a bullet. I think this is far more humane than gaffing 
them. I have seen muskies gaffed in the belly, partly disem- 
boweled, tear loose, and I have seen others marred with the 
automatic gaff. I like neither of these and prefer the safe and 
sure bullet when the fish comes in. 

The method of bringing a muskie into the boat by hand con- 
sists in leading the fish close to the boat. The left hand then 
crowds the fish close to the side and works along until its center 
is found, which is some 5 or 6 inches back from the fore-fins. 
When the hand locates this center the fingers are hooked under 
and the fish is deftly brought over the gunwale. It is all very 
well if you know how to do this, and if you are perfectly cool and 
contained about it. But should you be flustered and hard-smitten 
with muskie fever, you will make a botch of it. So it is that the 
bullet is the “saving influence.” The black eye that shooting 
muskies has received is largely due to the fact that amateurs will 
shoot every muskie they hook, those of illegal length by far ex- 
seeding the number of legals. Thus is wasted a valuable quota 
of this noble member of the pike family. 

There is a particularly fascination about muskie fishing in any 
manner. Generally the fish is caught by trolling; but those who 
are adept in the art of fly-fishing will obtain some genuine thrills 
if they will test out the one perfect method of getting them, out- 
lined in this article. Muskies, both large and small, fall for the 
tempting fly and spinner. 





she ENCOURAGE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY of 
wild life, including both fish and game and all species 
thereof, Outdoor Life announces a prize photographic con- 
test for its readers, to be conducted under the following 
conditions: 

Any reader of Outdoor Life may compete, provided he 
or she is not a professional photographer. This does not 
mean, however, that you must personally develop your film 
or plate. Developing and printing may be done by your 
camera supply shop or elsewhere. Only photos on glossy 
paper may be entered—not films or plates. 

There is no restriction as to class of fish or game, but 
photographs must be original, recent, and not previously 
published. Photos may be of either live or dead subjects, 
but it is essential that they be taken in a natural setting, not 
posed on or before a canvas or artificial background. Orig- 
inality, clearness of detail and general photographic merit 


Outdoor Life Photographic Contest 


Piet Pes... «x nes odietwdts tate $25.00 in Cash 
Becamtl Priee... oss i cis esa owen vac ene $15.00 in Cash 
See PES... oo se hvantee eae eee $ 5.00 in Cash 
Fourth Prize....... One Year’s Subscription to Outdoor Life 
oi By, | ar One Pair Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 





will govern the selection of prize winners. Excessive game 
bags are barred. The fisherman or hunter may appear in the 
photo if desired. 

Contest starts immediately and will run until December 
15. Photographs submitted must show the United States 
postmark not later than that date to be eligible. The print 
submitted is to become the property of Outdoor Iife. 

Each photo must be accompanied by name and address 
of the entrant and description of subject, also stating where 
and when taken. Prints should be mailed flat (not rolled), 
preferably between two pieces of cardboard for protection. 

Winners will be selected by the editorial staff of Outdoor 
Life immediately after close of contest and prizes awarded 
at oncé. 

Address all photos, articles or inquiries pertaining to this 
contest to Photographic Contest Editor, Outdoor Life, 1824 
Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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The Annual Fall Deer Hunt 


Upper—All ready for the hunt. Photo taken with auto- 
matic shutter release. 


Lower—The author and his buck, shot in “burning.”’ 
Right—The Doctor’s, Kane’s, George’s. Three fine 
bucks. 


~ F. A. Potter 


\Os¥ LL of us who have hunted, whether 
se for birds, fur or big game, can re- 
member certain trips where our efforts, 
time and money spent were not rewarded 
by securing the hoped-for trophy. I have 
been on trips where a week or more was 
spent unsuccessfully deer hunting. I also 
well remember one hunt in Quebec where 
I spent more than two weeks hunting on 
the almost unlimited territory of one of 
the well-known clubs, without so much as even seeing a bull 
moose. The pleasure of these trips was not marred, altho I did 
not bag the trophies I went for. The killing of game should only 
be an incidental part of each trip; the incentive, perhaps, but not 
the all-important part on which hinges success or failure. The 
perfect fall days spent in the woods; the nights around the camp 
fire, with perhaps a glorious full moon overhead; the thrilling 
inoments of tense waiting when we near the quarry; the hours of 
perfeet peace and quietness “far from the maddening throng”— 
these are the elements that, for me, make up the successful trip. 
nd how we all look forward to the fall when that inevitable call 
woods and streams once again draws us to the open places. 
Our annual fall trip has developed, thru years of associations, 
into somewhat of an institution. It is a thing to be anticipated 
and planned for, in very much the same spirit as children count 
.e days till their birthday or Christmas. Care and business are 
shed aside, old friendships are renewed and once more we are 
7 free to roam the woods and cruise the sylvan lakes and 
ponds, 
_ Every hunt is a different experience from the preceding one. 
Some years we have been lucky and secured our trophies, while 
other years we have returned empty-handed. But they all have 
been suecessful and they have cemented friendships which the 
passing years will never dim. In retrospect I think our hunt last 
fall was the luckiest of them all; at least, never before did we all 
secure our trophies so early in the hunt. 
We had been planning the trip since the fall before, when we 


> > 


Soo 


When there is a tang of fall in the air, 

and the leaves have turned to red and 

gold, then comes that irresistible long- 

ing to get out in the woods, away from 

man-made things, and vistons of a flee- 

ing buck directly in line with the sights 
of your favorite rifle 


had disbanded after another hunt. Many 
letters and telegrams had been exchanged, 
with the result that on the night of Octo- 
ber 20 we all met on the same train, head- 
ed for my cabin in the North Country. At 
4:30 in the morning we were left at the 
little flag station, and stood watching the 
tail light of the last sleeper as it vanished 
around the next curve. We each had a 
pack basket and a gun, besides which there 
were two heavy packs of grub. The blankets, cooking utensils 
and camp outfit were all in the cabin, and all we had to bring in 
was our personal equipment and grub. Long before the first gray 
streaks of dawn showed in the east we were in the boats crossing 
the large lake on the way to camp. It was so dark we had to 
guide ourselves by compass, and the boat behind mine could not 
be seen, altho it was hardly 30 feet away. It was still dark when 
we made the landing, but knowing the trail well, we started across 
the mile “carry” to camp. 


Y CABIN is situated on a knoll facing the east, and as we 

unlocked the door the red rim of the sun was just appear- 
ing over the pointed tops of the balsams in the swamp. The 
weather had been very warm and dry and we anticipated diffi- 
culty in still-hunting. One of the rules of my camp is that all 
hunting has to be real hunting and “drives” are not allowed. 
Every man gets his own deer, still-hunting, or goes out without 
one. 
It seemed good to be back in the old cabin that had sheltered 
me so many times before. Everything was just as I had left it in 
September when I had come in to cut some wood for the fall 
hunt. Breakfast over, we unpacked, making plans the while for 
the day’s hunt. It was finally decided that Win, who was an 
old-timer, would take George with him and hunt the hardwood 
flats west of camp, while the Doctor and I would hunt up along 
the green timber lying between the burnt ground and the stream. 
I had planned to take the Doctor up to the sight of an old lum- 
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ber bridge on the stream, where by previous arrangement I was 
to meet my brother, who was coming down to spend the day with 
our party. 

The Doctor and I crossed the stream below camp on an old 
beaver dam and proceeded thru the swamp up a little knoll to the 
“burning.” Just as we emerged from the timber we jumped three 
deer. I pushed the Doctor ahead of me so he could shoot, but 
they turned out to be a doe and two fawns. We continued on to 
the old bridge and arrived there as per schedule a little after 10. 
Altho the actual span of the bridge had fallen down some years 
before, still the log abutments were in place and we always spoke 
of it as “the bridge.” It was very warm—one of the warmest 
October days I can remember—and every bit of brush and leaves 
in the woods were tinder dry. I picked up a handful of leaves 
and they crushed in my hands like powdered snuff. I was glad I 
had cautioned the boys about smoking and dropping matches. 
The Doctor sat on the old log abutment of the bridge watching 
up and down the stream, while I sat a few feet behind him. 

A more perfect fall day would be impossible to imagine. The 
trees were colored by an early frost and in the bright sunlight 
radiated various shades of red and yellow. The tall grass grow- 
ing to the edge of the stream was of a golden brown color and 
gently swayed in the light breeze that softly blew down the 
stream. There was a serene quietness to the woods only broken 
now and then by the harsh cry of some blue jays which were 
watching us from the tops of dead tamaracks, and calling back 
and forth to each other. The only thing that marred the beauty 
of the surroundings was an ominous smell of burning muck that 
hung heavy in the air, warning us of a forest fire that was burning 
not very many miles away. It had been an exceptionally dry fall 
and forest rangers and game wardens were busy patroling the 
woods, suppressing fires that sprang up here and there. 





S WE sat there quietly watching and 

waiting, suddenly two shots echoed 
from the hardwood flats where Win and 
George were hunting. The Doctor turned 
his head and winked, but said nothing. A 
few minutes later, while I was wondering 
who had done the shooting, I saw the Doc- 
tor slowly raise his gun, and before I had a 
chance to see what he was aiming at he 
pulled the trigger. Then I saw the head 
and antlers of a nice buck above the grass 
on the opposite side of the stream. I also 
saw where the bullet cut off a small bough 
a little over the buck’s back, and I whis- 
pered to the Doctor to hold a little lower. 
At the second shot the buck disappeared 
in the tall grass, but we could not see 
whether he was down or had made a jump 


































Upper—An early-morning prize. 
Left—Win, with the Doctor’s buck. 
Circle—Win’s buck where he fell. 

Right—Ready to cross the lake. 
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into the timber which was close by. The Doctor was immensely 
pleased and not a little tickled to think he had seen the deg 
first and presumably had knocked him over without help. Noy 
the question was how to cross the stream to look for the Doctor: 
deer. At this point the stream was some 8 to 10 feet deep and 
about 40 feet wide, so we had the alternative of waiting until my 
brother should come.down stream in the canoe and ferry y 
across, or else to build a raft. I could see that the Doctor was 
anxious to cross over to look at his first buck, so I took a smal| 
ax from my hunting pack and cut down some dry tamaracks 
While we were thus engaged we heard one shot followed closely 
by another from Win’s direction, but we were so busy we did no: 
think much about it. 

We pulled our logs to the edge of the stream and were fast. 
ening them together, when the sharp crack of a high-powered 
rifle quite close made us both jump. Looking up stream in the 
direction of the shot, I saw the slim, graceful lines of a cange 
move silently around the bend above us and glide like a shadow 
into the long stretch of open water above the bridge. Just then , 
splendid buck jumped from the opposite shore ahead of the 
canoe and plunged into the water, throwing silver spray in every 
direction. It was a magnificent sight—the fine buck running 
thru the shallow water for his very life, and back of him on the 
smooth surface of the stream, the gray-colored canoe pushing 
ever closer before he could gain the cover of the woods. The 
man in the bow of the canoe shot once more, and this time the 
Doctor and I could plainly hear the thud of the bullet as it hit 
flesh. The buck was down at the edge of the stream and was 
thrashing around trying to climb up the slippery bank. 

We left our raft and hastened up to where the canoe had 
landed, about 300 yards up stream. Here we found my brother, 
QO. B., and his friend Carl, looking over a fine three-pronged buck 
After congratulating them on their priz 
we told them of the Doctor’s buck across 
the stream. They kindly loaned us their 
canoe so we could cross the stream and 
paddle down the short distance to where 
we had last seen the Doctor’s buck. We 
landed and walked back perhaps 50 feet 
from the water’s edge, when we came upon 
the Doctor’s buck, stone-dead, shot thru 
the neck. He had a nice head, with thre: 
prongs to a side, and was almost a dupli- 
cate of the one Carl had just killed. W 
dressed him out and dragged him to th 
edge of the stream, leaving him there while 
we returned to where we had left O. B. and 
Carl. They dressed their buck out and 
laid him over a log, intending to pick him 
up that night on their way home. Then 
they loaded the Doctor’s buck into the 
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and took it down to the beaver dam for us, from whence 


can 
the trail leads off to my camp. The Doctor and I walked back as 
we had come and met them at the beaver dam as they were un- 
loading the deer. 


7 ALL went up to the cabin, arriving there before noon. It 
had been an unusually lucky morning; getting two bucks 
so near each other the first few hours of our trip. At camp we 
found Win’s gun and evidence that he had returned, left his gun 
and departed again, taking some rope with him. This could 
mean only one thing; that he had made his kill and had come 
back to camp to get some rope with which to drag the deer to 
camp. We all sat around camp talking over the morning’s hunt 
and sipping some refreshments Car] had mixed for us. 
About 12:30 Win eame in, very hot and tired, but much 
elated. He had killed a fine buck within a mile of camp and had 
dragged it almost to the cabin alone. 


glorious fall woods basking under a warm sun. I hunted all 
morning in the “burning,” seeing a number of deer and two 
bucks, but nothing I wanted to shoot. At noon I ate my lunch, 
sitting in the warm sun alongside a little brook that flowed from 
a spring high up on the hillside in the “burning.”” While I was 
eating my sandwich I watched two deer thru my field glasses,-ly- 
ing down about 500 yards away. My lunch consumed, I pushed 
on, hunting into and thru small patches of timber left standing 
in the barrenness of the rest of the burnt ground. About 3 I 
came over a knoll and saw a buck feeding on the edge of a small 
patch of green timber. He was about 150 yards away and had not 
seen me. Thru the glasses I counted his points and decided to 
pass him up. I watched him for a long time as he continued to 
feed near the timber, gradually working farther and farther out 
into the “burning.” Every once in a while he would turn and 
look back into the small patch of timber from which he had come. 

Following his example, I carefully 





He reported that George had shot 


scanned the edge of this clump of 





twice about an hour after Win had | 
killed his deer, but that he had not 
been able to locate George afterward. 
We were all more or less worried 
about George, as it was his first trip 
in the woods and he had never hunted \} 
much before. I had asked Win to put 
George on an old log road and had 


Ghost Soul 


When twilight, trailing o’er the lake, 
Drops on the earth its thin, gray veils, 
And all the jungle beasts awake, 


trees with my glasses, and finally 
made out the form of a much larger 
buck lying down among some little 
| spruces. At first I could only see his 

horns, which were quite white, and 
these I could see as he slowly moved 
his head from side to side. He was 
too far away to risk a shot, especially 


cautioned the latter not to leave the 
road, as it is mighty easy for an in- 
experienced person to become lost in 





And soundless glide along the trails; 
When from the far, dim, dark lagoon 
Comes the weird anguish of the loon, 


as I could not see his body plainly. 
For another hour I sat quietly watch- 
ing the two bucks, hoping the larger 


the woods. I felt I should start right 
out to look him up, but the rest of the 
party prevailed upon me to wait till 
after we had had a little lunch. 

While we were eating lunch George 
suddenly appeared around the corner 
of the camp. A few hours in the bush 
certainly can make a big change in a 
man’s appearance, and he looked as if 
he had been in contact with a grizzly. 
His pants were torn and flapping 
loosely around his ankles; his hat was’ |{ 
off, and gone also were his necktie and 
glasses; his sleeves were rolled up, dis- 
playing two husky arms encrusted 
with dry blood. But his face bore the 
expression of a man who has been up 
against some entirely new experience, 
having gone thru with it with full 
credit to himself. To all our questions 
George allowed he had killed a very 
good buck, had dressed him out and 
dragged him to camp alone. And when 
you consider this was his first big- 
game hunt—in fact, the first trip he 
had ever made into the bush—you 
will have to agree with me when I say __{} 
“more power to him!” 

Of all the many hunting trips I have 
been on, this one was without doubt 
the luckiest of them all. Think of 
killing four fine bucks the first half 
day in camp, and before 11 o’clock at 
that! I have hunted this same terri- 








work four or five days before getting a 
shot, and there have been times when 


I feel the Wild Man in me creep 
Like something gathering for the leap. 


The pause, the hush, the wasting beam; 
The water lapping thru the sedge; 

The conjured shapes which changing seem 
To prowl along the forest’s edge; 

The spell, the fear of the Unknown 

Upon the mind its chill has thrown, 
And something from the Days of Old 
The spirit grips with mastering hold. 


Half frightened and on guard I stand; 
My dog draws near with whimpering cry ; 
I grip my gun with nervous hand, 
And read my own soul in his eye; 
With lifted mane he sniffs the air; 
I, listening, turn here and there; 
Arrange my belt—each cartridge loose— 
They must be free for instant use! | 


The meat trail crosses every heart! 
The Cave Man crouches in us all; 
Our culture and our creeds depart 
When night’s black locks around us fall; 
By day we bow to wholesome law, 
At eve we know but fang and claw; 
The killers of the past draw near, 
To fill us with a strange, strong fear. 


Guy Fitcu PHELPs. 


| one might get up and come out into 
the open. The wind was in the wrong 
quarter to attempt a stalk, so I finally 
backed quietly away, and making a 
wide circle so as not to disturb the 
two bucks, I set out for camp. 


HE next morning dawned clear 
and cold, and the rising sun found 
me sneaking along the runway that 
wound thru the clump of trees I had 
left the buck in the night before. From 
a slight rise in the “burning” I sur- 
veyed the clump of green timber care- 
fully with my glasses. Presently I 
caught the motion of something white 
among the branches of a scrubby bal- 
sam. After intently watching this spot 
for a while I made out the shape of a 
large deer. It was a buck and he was 
standing facing away from me, rub- 
bing his horns up and down against 
the trunk of the small balsam. 
Squatting down where I was, I await- 
ed developments. After some time the 
buck turned around and came leisure- 
ly toward me on the runway. He was 
a fine specimen of our Adirondack 
deer and carried a goodly set of ant- 
lers. Thru the glasses I could watch 
every move he made, altho he was 
still a long way off. He finally made 
his way into the open “burning” and 
came slowly toward me on the run- 
way. I could have shot him any one 
of a dozen times as he stopped to 
browse here and there, but I was in- 
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tory for many years and often had to 


terested to see how close he would 





[ went home without even seeing a 
buck. But this year, when still- 
hunting could hardly be any worse, we had bagged four bucks 
a first morning in camp. Such is the element of luck in 
unting. 


FTER lunch we all went out and helped George and Win 

into camp with their deer. Both their bucks were bigger 
than the Doctor’s, and heavier of horn, tho having the same 
number of points. We rigged up a pole and hung the three bucks 
on it in front of the cabin. At 3 o’clock O. B. and Car! started back 
up stream. We were sorry to have them go, but they had made 
arrangements to be at the main camp that night, so felt duty 
bound to return. I had not seen Carl for fourteen years, when we 
had camped very near the present sight of my cabin, and it cer- 
tainly was good to see him again. 
_ That afternoon we cut a little wood and boughed the bunk in 
the eabin with fresh balsam. The next day being Sunday, the 
boys decided to sleep late, and lounge around camp all day, con- 
tent in the knowledge of having secured their bucks so early in 
the hunt. At 5 I got up alone, cooked a hasty breakfast and 
st: rted out on an all-day hunt. It was another perfect day—deep 
blue sky with puffy white clouds sailing softly overhead and the 


come to me. He walked along with 
the most unconcerned air, as if he was monarch of the whole 
“burning” and did not care who knew it. He carried his head low 
to the ground with neck outstretched as if following some scent 
along the runway. I let him walk up within a few feet of me be- 
fore shot. The bullet entered the sticking place and ranged back 
thru his heart, and he dropped where he stood without a struggle. 

By previous arrangement Win appeared on the scene about an 
hour later, and together we snaked the buck to the stream. That 
afternoon while George and the Doctor were carrying their deer 
over to the lake, Win and I took one of the boats and ran up the 
stream to get my buck. 

The following day we crossed the lake to the railroad with our 
four bucks. After weighing them and making arrangements for 
shipping the next morning, we returned to camp for the night. 
It was quite dark before we made the landing where the trail led 
off to the cabin. As we pushed silently thru the star-lit waters, 
great flocks of ducks and geese were circling over and around us, 
looking for a place to light on the surface of the lake. They, 
too, were heading southward for the winter, and they reminded 
us that our annual fall hunt was over and now a thing of the 
past. Forthwith we began making plans for the next fall. 
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To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


(of )EsPITE the fact of our arrival at 
: Seward in the small hours of the 
morning, there were many of the inhabi- 
tants on the wharf and we had no difficulty 
in finding conveyances to take us up to the 
Sexton Hotel. Here I met my old friend 
Mr. Sexton, who did not appear to have 
suffered in any way by the passage of time 
since I had last seen him three years before. 
The next day we spent at Seward, resalt- 
ing the bear skins and hanging them up in 
an empty shop house which was adjacent 


Theodore R. Hubback 


Being an account of five months spent 
in Alaska hunting brown bears, moun- 
tain sheep, moose and woodland cari- 
bou. A story which bristles thruout its 
major portion with thrilling incidents, 
narrow escapes from personal injury, 
and heart-breaking hardships in a coun- 
try heretofore unexplored by sportsmen 


Parr V 
THE PREPARATION 


wished to go. I thought this rather pecy. 
liar at the time, but realized after the ex. 
periences we went thru that it was a hun. 
dred to one against any horses which were 
taken into that country in the fall being 
brought out alive. 


WE had a very interesting journey to 
Anchorage. I had not previously tray- 
eled along the Alaska Railway for more 
than about 20 miles, and was anticipating 
enjoying the fine scenery that was a fea- 


to the Sexton Hotel, where I wished to 
leave them until my return from the north- 
west. The trains to Anchorage only ran from Seward three times 
a week, so we arranged to leave on the following day, the 29th of 
July. I had been discussing with Andy the ways and means of 
getting into the country near Rainy Pass, which was our objec- 
tive, but Andy, not having been into that part of the country 
before, suggested that we should wait until we arrived at Anchor- 
age and glean what information we could there about the route 
we proposed to follow. 

From Nancy, a station on the Alaska Railway north of An- 
chorage, the winter trail over which the mails are carried by dog 
sledges starts for Iditarod, a mining center on the upper waters 
of the Kuskokwim River. This trail during the summer is prac- 
tically impassable because a great part of the country thru which 
it passes is swampy and consequently unsuitable for pack horses. 
I knew that I should have to do part of my transport by pack 
horses and had previously written to Andy from England on this 
subject, but Andy had been unable to find any persons willing to 
rent out pack horses for the journey into the country where we 


ture of the rough country which the rail- 
way passes over when crossing the water- 
shed, down to Cook’s Inlet, where Anchorage was situated. There 
were some very fine trestle bridges which we crossed, in one place 
a large glacier coming down so close to the track that one could 
—_— have thrown a biscuit from the carriage window onto the 
glacier. 

After we had left the mountains and were skirting along 
Turnagain Arm, the slopes of the mountains on the opposite side 
of the arm which ran up fairly steep from the water’s edge were 
one blaze of crimson from the fireweed, which was in full bloom. 

We arrived at Anchorage in the afternoon and made our way 
up to the Anchorage Hotel, where I had obtained reservations 
for myself, Andy Simons and Al Peel. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Reed, 
who are the proprietors of the hotel, made us exceptionably com- 
fortable during our stay at Anchorage. 

We had not brought Mrs. Simons with us on this journey as 
our cook, because Andy anticipated that we should probably have 
a pretty tough time of it, and altho Mrs. Simons was quite capa- 
ble of holding her own under any difficulties, we thought it would 
be as well to leave her behind. Al Peel, 





who was an expert cook, generally acted in 
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this capacity when he was in camp. 
The following morning I started to get 
: busy making inquiries which would enable 
{ us to get some idea of what was before us. 
; Andy had introduced me to a man named 
i Ben Krattcer, who had come up in: the 
! train with us, and who, Andy informed me, 
Lo was a good horse wrangler. Ben took my 
fancy immediately. He was obviously a 
tough nut who, provided he knew his job, 
would, I felt sure, be an acquisition to the 
party. After having questioned Ben re- 
garding his qualifications and inclinations, 
I asked him if he thought he could help in 
the purchase of horses for our trip. He 
said he would be very willing to do any- 
thing required and would like to go into 
the Kuskokwim country with us. We agreed 
on all the essential points, and Ben became 
one c* the party. 


At Anchorage I met a man named Al 
Lind, who was able to give me some 
information regarding the country we had 
to travel over, but he did not know much 
about the hunting possibilities, nor had he 
been into the Hartman River country, 
which was really our mecca. 

But Al Lind told me that there was a 
man in Anchorage named Charlie Smith 
who had been trapping or prospecting in 
the very country which we wished to reach, 
and Al said he would try and find Charlie 
and tring him to the hotel. In the mean- 
time Andy and Ben were making cautious 
inquiries regarding the possibilities of buy- 
ing some horses for our trip. We had de- 
cided that we must take three horses at 
least, and it seemed to be impossible to get 

word of any horses that would be of the 
f slightest use to us which were for sale in 
é or near Anchorage. 

We had much information given us rc- 
garding horses for sale by persons intere=t- 
tf ed mite in os pie Ee horses than in 

our welfare. In fact, I think certain persons 
wy SEWARD in Anchorage thought they would be able 
i} to dispose of questionable horses to us at 4 
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Hubback, showing route taken from Seward to the 


fancy price rather than get rid of them in 
the proper place—the knacker’s yard. How- 
ever, Ben, who had handled horses for 
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many years in Wyoming, had no intention 
of having anything put across on him by 
Alaskan, and after several disappoint- 
ments—that is to say, arrangements which 
did not materialize—we managed to get 
one good, serviceable horse at Anchorage. 
During the inquiries which were being 
made by Andy he heard that a small 
farmer up the railway above Nancy had 
two horses for sale, and I sent Andy and 
Ben up to this place to inspect these 
horses, With instructions to buy them and 
bring them down to Anchorage if they 
seemed suitable. 

In the meantime I had been busy order- 
ing provisions for our trip. Messrs. Brown 
& Hawkins, who have a large store at 
Anchorage, @ firm with which I had done 
business On previous occasions at Seward, 
supplied me with everything that I re- 
quired. Mr. Brown gave a great deal of 
personal attention to my order and did 

e really well. 


NE day Al Lind brought Charlie 

Smith to see me and we had a long 
pow-wow over the trip ahead of us. Smith 
knew the country thoroly and was not at 
all sanguine that we could get there with 
horses. This seemed rather a facer, but I 
hoped we would be able to get over the 
lifficulties which Smith disclosed to us. 
He told me that at this time of the year 
the trail from Nancy to Susitna, the station on the Susitna River, 
a distance of about 25 miles, was possibly passable for horses which 
were traveling light, but that the trail from the other side of the 
Susitna River to the Skwentna Crossing was certainly not passa- 
ble for horses, as a great deal of swamp had to be negotiated. He 
said that he thought from the Skwentna Crossing Road House to 
the Happy River Road House, a distance of about 50 miles, the 
trail might be negotiated by unloaded horses. From Happy River 
2oad House to Anderson’s Road House, just below Rainy Pass, a 
distance of 30 miles, Smith said that we could use our animals 
as pack horses. : 

I was quite impressed with the way Smith gave me this in- 
formation. He obviously knew what he was talking about, and I 
lecided to lay my plans accordingly. What we were up against 
was this: We could take horses from Anchorage to Nancy by rail, 
and from Nancy to Susitna Station by trail, but the horses would 
have to travel light over the trail. From Susitna Station to the 
Skwentna Crossing we would have to take the horses by some 
route other than the trail. This resolved itself into taking them 
by motor launch or boat up the river between these two points. 

Smith, who had just come down from the Skwentna Crossing, 
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Susitna Station, Alaska 


The two owners of the Skwentna Road House, Mcllray and 
Rimmer, were working in conjunction with Jack. Smith said 
that Jack Lean had a flat-bottomed boat which he thought we 
could obtain from Jack and in which we could transport all our 
stores up the Skwentna River to Happy River. Smith also said 
that,he thought Jack Lean, who was the proprietor of Anderson’s 
Road House in Rainy Pass, was very shortly going up with his 
winter supply of stores and that he thought Jack could go with 
us and make a trip with our stores before he used his boat for his 
own business. 

It now remained to make arrangements to get our stores from 
Anchorage to Susitna Station, and to obtain a launch big enough 
to enable us to undertake this work and also to transport from 
Susitna Station to the Skwentna Crossing Road House, if possi- 
ble, our three horses. This seemed a difficult thing to do, because, 
altho there were several small launches, we could not find one 
which would be able to accommodate our horses. I inquired 
from the railway administration if it would be possible to hire 
from them a large flat-bottomed barge which they had in their 
yard but which had been dragged up and placed on the grill. 
Apparently it would have been possible to come to some agree- 
ment regarding this, but the figure asked for the hire of this 
barge was so high that I looked around for some other means of 


T this time I was fortunate enough to 











meet Capt. C. Johnston, the owner 
of’a large motor boat which had powerful 
oil engines and which was of a sufficiently 


told me that Jack Lean, who was an old friend of Andy’s, and 
whom I had met on my previous visit to Seward, was up there 
catching salmon for his winter supply. transport. 
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shallow draught to enable the boat to ne- 
gotiate the Skwentna River, if not quite 
up to the Skwentna Crossing Road House, 
at any rate within a few miles of it. Cap- 
tain Johnston was under contract to take 
the mails from Anchorage to Susitna Sta- 
tion, but I was able to arrange a special 
trip which would enable me to get from 
Anchorage with my stores to Susitna and 
from there with the addition of my horses 
to Skwentna Road Crossing, but it would 
be impossible to load all three horses on 
the launch at the same time, so I ar- 
ranged with Captain Johnston that he 
should make two trips from Susitna to 
the Skwentna. 

I was unable to fix a date with Captain 
Johnston until I had completed the pur- 
chase of my horses; but the day after I 
had seen Johnston I received a wire from 
Andy, saying that he would be down on 
the following afternoon’s train with two 
horses which he had purchased. Andy 
duly turned up, but our outfit was still in- 
complete. Altho Andy had succeeded in 
buying horses, he had been unable to get 
pack saddles, and I obtained these thru 
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Mr. Hubback’s sketch of the district in which he hunted in far western Alaska 


_the good offices of one of the railway 
officials. 
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All this had taken some days, and it was not until the 6th of 
August that Al Peel and Ben left by train with the three horses 
for Nancy, where they would leave the railway and strike the 
trail for Susitna Station. We allowed them three days to cover 
the 25 miles of trail, which we thought would be more than 
ample time. We left in the “J.J.,” Captain Johnston’s boat, at 
10 p. m. on the 8th of August, for the Susitna River, with suffi- 
cient stores for two months. I took Al Lind along because we 
should require at least three men for the boat, which we would 
have to tow for 50 miles up the Skwentna River; Ben and Al 
Peel would have to devote their time to looking after the horses. 
I was counting on being able to obtain the services of Jack Lean 
at the Skwentna Crossing. With Al Peel and Ben to take care 
of the horses, and Andy, Jack and Al Lind to handle the boat, we 
hoped to be able to arrive in due course at Happy River Road 
House with our horses and stores. I engaged Al Lind for the 
trip up to the Happy River. He was reputed to be a good boat- 
man; I knew that Andy and Jack were efficient in that capacity. 

We arrived at Susitna Station at 8 a. m. on the 9th of August, 
but althd® Al Peel and Ben had then been two full days and 
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Happy River Road House, Iditarod Trail 


probably another half day on the trail from Nancy, they did not 
turn up until 7 o’clock at nignt. The trail was apparently in very 
poor shape, and in several places the horses, altho traveling 
without anything heavier on their backs than their pack saddles, 
had been bogged, and much time had been spent in getting them 
Iree. 


I SLEPT the night of the 9th in Mr. Healy’s house at Susitna 
Station. He was in charge of H. W. Nagley’s store, and was 
extremely kind and helpful while I was there. The Susitna Road 
House, which is run during the winter months by Mrs. John- 
ston, was not yet open. 

The following morning we left Susitna at 5:20 with two 
horses. Al Peel remained behind at Susitna with the third horse. 
One of the horses, a brown one, which we of course christened 
Brownie, gave us endless trouble; the other horse, a sorrel, did 
not seem to mind the journey on the launch in any way, but 
Brownie appeared to become seasick, or possibly it may have 
been the fumes from the exhaust of the oil engine which he did 
not like. The horses were tethered at the stern of the launch 
and after Brownie had made desperate efforts to climb onto the 
roof of the launch and to get clear of the ropes by which he was 
tethered he finally managed to throw himself overboard. We 
were in a rather dangerous part of the river at the time, with 
a current running at a speed of at least four knots, but we had to 
tow Brownie to the bank, despite the fact that during the process 
he was being strangled and more or less drowned at the same 
time. However, after a great deal of trouble we got him onto the 
bank in an exhausted condition, and then once more onto the 
stern of the launch. The other horse had fortunately behaved 
very well during this business. 

We had to make for the nearest sand spit because it was ob- 
viously impossible for us to continue our journey until we had 
made some arrangement which would insure that Brownie would 
be unable to carry on his frantic efforts to get away from the 
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launch. We decided that the only thing to do was to hog-tie him 
and carry him in this way up to MacDougal on the Yentng 
River. Ben, who was an expert at this sort of work, soon had 
Brownie tied up in such a way that he could move neither jore 
nor hind feet and in this ignominious position he was dragged op 
board the launch and transported to MacDougal. For eight hours 
Brownie was subjected to this treatment, but on arrival at Mac- 
Dougal, when we cut him loose he very quickly shook himself 
free of his stiffness and commenced feeding on the grass and 
clover which he found on the river bank. 


AC DOUGAL had been an important station some years 

ago, when there was much mining in the vicinity, but it 
had seen its best days and there are now barely half a dozen 
residents there. 

In the evening I caught a fine fresh run of salmon on a spin- 
ning bait; also some rainbow trout and white fish with bait. Mac- 
Dougal was well known as an excellent place for rainbow trout. I 
also caught one grayling. 

The following morning we hunted around and found some 
lumber and nails, and made a “horse box” 
for Brownie, which in due course we 
placed, with Brownie, on the stern of the 
launch. Brownie was unable to do any- 
thing in this “box” except remain where 
he was, and we had no further trouble 
with him on the launch. 

At 7 p.m., having been for some time 
negotiating the Skwentna River, a tribu- 
tary of the Yentna, which it joins a mile 
or so above MacDougal, we found that 
we could go no farther, and pulling in to 
the left bank we soon selected a suitable 
place for a camp. 

The following morning the “J.J.” 1¢- 
turned to Susitna with Ben, to bring up 
the third horse. This horse had a white 
face and consequently was christened 
“Baldy.” Al Lind remained in camp and 
Andy and I went up stream to a spot 
where the previous year Charlie Smith had 
made a cache. From this spot there was 
a trail which ran up to the Skwentna 
Crossing Road House, and we thought 
that if we could cut a trail from our tem- 
porary camp to Smith’s cache the horses 
would be able to get up to the road house 
without much difficulty. The distance 
from our camp to Smith’s cache was un- 
der 2 miles. The mosquitoes and flies were 
very bad and I used my head net. We 
found old tracks of moose. There were 
quantities of berries, salmon berries and 
raspberries being in great profusion. 

It was now necessary for Andy and Al 
Lind to go up to the Skwentna Crossing to get Jack Lean’s boat, 
so next morning they left me and went up the newly-cut trail 
toward the road house. They did not return that evening. 

Next day the “J. J.” arrived about 1 p. m. with Al Peel, Ben 
and the third horse. Johnston returned with his launch to 
Susitna en route for Anchorage. Andy and Al Lind arrived about 
5 p. m. with Jack Lean and his boat, so we were now ready to 
make a real start on our long journey up the Skwentna River. 


THE SKWENTNA RIVER AND THE IDITAROD TRAIL 


¥ pe morning of the 15th of August we loaded up all our stores 
into Jack Lean’s boat and poled up the river to the Skwentna 
Crossing Road House. Al Peel and’ Ben took the three horses 
over the trail that Andy had cut to Smith’s cache; from there 
they would follow the old trail which joined the main Iditarod 
trail at the back of the Skwentna Crossing Road House. 

Our camp was not as close to the road house as we had thought 
and it took us a good stiff day’s poling to reach our destination. 
We found the house occupied by MaclIlray and Rimmer, two 
typical Alaska sourdoughs. 

A word about the Iditarod trail: In the district of Iditarod 
there are several mining propositions. At the time of my visit 
the only way that these camps could be reached during the winter 
was by the trail which had been cut from Nancy to Iditarod. The 
trail, which was over 200 miles in length, was used only during 
the winter, and along this trail were several road houses, which 
during the summer were closed up. Macllray and Rimmer. the 
proprietors of the Skwentna Crossing Road House, had been 
busy catching salmon and curing the fish for use during their w'n- 
ter sojourn. The next road house, which was known as Mown- 
tain Climbers, was still unoccupied. Again, the next one at 
Happy River, and the road house near Rainy Pass, Anderson. 
were about to be occupied by Jack Lean, who had as a partner 
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in this venture an old resident of Alaska 
named Charlie Schultz. The use of this 
trail would be a practical impossibility 
without the services of these road houses, 
and those men who elect to live in them 
during the winter, and who serve the trav- 
elers who pass over the trail, are deserv- 
ing of the greatest praise for their enter- 
prise and hardiness. 

{ was questioning Andy one day about 
the running of the mails over these winter 
trails. He had done work of this sort at 
one time, and he told me that one winter 
he ran the mails from Seward to Hope, a 
mining town on Turnagain Arm. I asked 
Andy how one man could manage to do 
work of that sort by himself. He admit- 
ted that it was a tough proposition and 
told me that at times when the dogs would 
get out of hand and possibly upset the 
sled with all the mail bags, etc., down 
some steep hillside, and then start to fight 
among themselves, it took all one man’s 
time to deliver the mails on schedule. 
Andy wound up his story by saying that 
this mail business was “a real man’s job.” 
I fully believed him. 


T= real heavy traffic over the Idita- 
rod trail would probably take place 
toward the end of October, when the min- 
ers would be likely to go “outside”—that 
is, to the United States—for the winter. 
The road houses for a month would be very busy and after that 
they would have very few travelers passing thru until the follow- 
ing year, before the winter broke up, when the miners would be 
going back again. 

We slept the night at Skwentna Crossing Road House and the 
following day started the really difficult part of our journey up 
the Skwentna River. Macllray told me that he thought it would 
probably take us eight to nine days to get to Happy River. It 
was about 50 miles, and the river, which was still very heavily 
charged with silt from the ‘melting of the snow in the upper 
reaches, was running at a pace of from four to five knots in many 
places. What we had to do—I say we, but I am afraid I did not 
do very much of it myself—was to tow this flat-bottomed boat 
containing about 2,000 pounds weight of stores, outfit and provi- 
sions, for 50 miles up this river. 

The first day from the road house we made only about 5 


Lining up the Skwentna River 








It was necessary to hog-tie ““Brownie,”’ who persisted in attempting to plunge off the launch 


miles. I wrote in my dairy the following: “Had pretty stiff day.” 
We camped on a sand bar about a mile above the mouth of the 
Chusalitna River. The next day we made about 6 miles. There 
was much drift wood and the river was in flood. Andy and Jack 
did most of the towing; Al Lind seemed to think that he was an 
expert with the pole in the stern of the boat and did not spend! 
much time in the water. During the night we had heavy rain, 
which did not altogether contribute to our comfort. The follow- 
ing day we again made only about 5 miles, most of the towing 
having to be done by walking in the water, and again we slept 
on a sand spit. Four miles was our journey the next day, due to» 
much drift wood and the necessity of continually crossing the 
river, which, taking into consideration the strong current, invari- 
ably meant that we los. 50 to 100 yards during the operation. 

The following evening we camped near the mouth of Hayes: 
River, a large tributary which comes in from the south, on the 
right bank of the Skwentna. Leaving Hayes River, we proceeded’ 
about 7 miles up stream. This took us a day and a half, when 
we stopped at the mouth of a small tributary of the Skwentna, 
where Jack said there was a very good chance of coming across 
bear. We had a magnificent view of Mount McKinley and Mount 
Foraker, which, although a hundred miles distant from where we 
were, stood out in marvelous clearness far above the surrounding: 
landscape. 


Py Aine made our camp, I went down to the mouth of the: 
stream, where I saw dozens of salmon making their way up- 
the creek. They were nearly spent and were a horrible sight, 
with patches of red and disease much in evidence. We also saw 
large numbers of bear tracks. Altho this was the close season for 
bear, I had a special permit from Dr. Nelson to try and obtain. 
specimens of the brown or grizzly bear for the America National’ 
Collection at Washington. I fished for grayling with a small spin- 
ner and was successful in catching ten fine fish, which we cooked’ 
for our dinner and enjoyed very much. 

Toward evening I went up the small stream with Jack to try 
and come across a bear. Unfortunately the scrub on the sides of 
the stream was very thick and it was difficult to move about 
quietly. The place was one mass of bear tracks and there is no- 
doubt that there was a large number of bears in the vicinity. 
As we got farther up the stream we found that we could follow 
along the river bed itself in many places and it was astonishing 
the number of salmon that were struggling to make their way up 
the river. Jack informed me that at the head of this river there 
was a large shallow lake, which was a favorite spawning ground! 
for salmon, and it was no doubt to this lake that the salmon were 
trying to find their way. 

We were very close to bear on several occasions; in fact, once 
we distinctly smelt bear close to us, but we were unable to see 
them in the dense undergrowth which grew on the banks of this: 
stream. 

The farther up we went the more salmon we saw, until they 
were practically blocking the stream. This seemed rather extra- 
ordinary, but the solution was soon found to this phenomenon. 
The beaver had played a very dirty trick on the salmon in this 
river. We came to a place where the beavers had entirely 
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Anderson’s Road House, 8% miles from Rainy Pass, Alaska Range. 


dammed the stream, and had lifted the level of the water at least 
6 feet. The salmon, therefore, when they came to the dam, found 
themselves at the end of their journey, being cut off from their 
regular spawning ground. There was no room for them all to 
spawn in the small river they had followed, which their instinct 
had told them would take them to the lake, so undoubtedly 
most of the salmon which went up that. river were unable to 
carry out the scheme that nature intended for them. The beavers, 
probably not more than a dozen at the outside, to enable them- 
selves to survive the winter had dammed a river by which they 
prevented thousands of salmon from reaching their spawning 
ground and from propagating their species. 

There were many beavers all thru this country where we were 
traveling; in fact, Al Peel and Ben had endless trouble with the 
horses, due to land that normally would have been dry having 
been flooded by the activities of the beavers which had dammed 
up small streams serving to drain the country thru which the 
trail passed. We made our way back to camp shortly after dusk. 


MIGHT mention that when we came back in October Jack 

Lean showed me at Happy Réver Road House the skin of a 
bear that he had shot in this very locality on his return journey to 
the Skwentna Crossing Road House after we had gone into the 
hunting country. He had better luck than we had because he 
caught this bear out on a land spit just below where we had our 
camp. It was a fine specimen of a dark grizzly bear. 

The following morning we left camp at 9:15 and almost imme- 
ditely entered a huge canyon, thru which the Skwentna River 
flowed. We made about 5 miles that day and camped 2 miles 
inside the canyon. In places the going thru the canyon was easy, 
the water being deep and consequently not very swift-flowing, 
but in other parts where there were many rocks to negotiate we 
had a pretty difficult job. In the middle of the canyon, on a 
large pile of drift wood, partially covered with sand, we found 
the remains of a moose, with quite a fair pair of antlers. It had 
probably died during the late winter and the carcass had been 
washed onto this pile of driftwood. No bears appeared to have 
visited the carcass. 

We saw the fresh spoor of a big bear in the canyon, but did 
not see any signs of the bear itself. 

The next day, the 24th of August, we got thru the canyon and 
proceeded 2 miles beyond, where we camped on an extremely 
stony sand spit. There were not many spruce trees in the vi- 
cinity, the branches of which we, wherever possible, cut off and 
used for our beds, but in this case we had to pile grass on the 
stones and sleep as well as we could on this material. As Jack 
said, “At any rate, we had solid comfort.” 


E WERE now getting near our destination, the Happy 

River, and about mid-day, when we were within a couple 
of miles of the mouth of Happy River, I left the boat and crossed 
to the left bank of the Skwentna, where Jack informed me I 
should find the trail. I had had quite enough of wading in the 
ice-cold muddy water of the Skwentna River. I soon found the 
trail and on the trail found the tracks of horses. I knew, there- 
fore, that Al Peel and Ben were ahead of us. Following the trail 
for some 2 miles I struck the river, and stilt following the horses’ 
track I presently observed a wisp of smoke and the next moment 
saw Al Peel come out of a small tent which he had erected. Al 
and I both made the same remark: “How thin you look.” We 
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had had a pretty tough time coming up 
the river, and Al and Ben had had ap 
equally tough time with the horses. They 
had only arrived the day before, having 
taken nine days to cover about 50 miles 
of trail. At one place they had had to 
leave the plain entirely and take to some 
hilly ground thru which they had cut a 
fresh trail. They blamed the beavers to 
great extent for the troubles they had 
been put to. 

I fished for grayling in the Happy River 
and caught five fine fish. We had a rest 
the next day, and fishing again, I caught 
a few grayling. 


APPY RIVER ROAD HOUSE ap- 

peared to be about 900 feet above 
sea level—that is to say, from the reading 
I obtained from my aneroid. The weather 
was settled at the time and probably the 
reading was fairly accurate. 

On the 27th day of August we parted 
company with Jack Lean and Al Lind, who 
were taking the boat back to Skwentna 
Road Crossing, and we proceeded on our 
journey with the three horses and part 
of our stores. The idea was to use the 
Happy River Road House as our main 
base and take up with us three good 
loads, which would be between 150 and 200 pounds per horse. 
When we had got. into the hunting country we would send the 
horses back with Al and Ben for more stores. Then, so soon as 
we had any trophies to send out, the horses would go out once 
more and if necessary bring up more stores. By doing this we 
hoped to be able to carry out our transport without any very 
great difficulty. Anything that we could get to Happy River 
Road House could at the end of our hunt be transported by boat 
without any difficulty. 


I HAD undertaken to try and get the National Museum at 
Washington specimens of bears and caribou from the Rainy 
Pass country. I also hoped to get specimens of moose, caribou 
and mountain sheep for myself. In addition, I had a special per- 
mit from Dr. Nelson to enable me to shoot a group of white 
sheep for the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. 
If I was successful in obtaining all that I hoped to we would have 
several loads of trophies to transport to Happy River, and with 
only three horses there was every reason to make as great haste 
as we could with the transport arrangements. 

For about 3 miles from Happy River Road House we had 
an excellent trail, passing thru a spruce forest. We climbed stead- 
ily and at the third mile came to a large lake, which we had to 
skirt, the actual trail crossing the ice when the lake was frozen. 
Apparently this lake had no name, altho it was very many acres 
in extent and quite large enough to have a name. So for purposes 
of identification and reference whenever we referred to this trail I 
called it Harding Lake. 

From Harding Lake to the seventh mile we had a fairly good 
trail, but there were a few places where it was boggy and we had 
some difficulty with the horses. At the seventh mile we came 
across another lake, which we christened Hughes Lake. This lake 
was about 1,600 feet above sea level. 

Flies and mosquitoes were very bad and annoying and we 
found head nets a necessity. 

We made 14 miles that day and camped at Canyon Creek. 
There was a little rain in the evening. We saw moose tracks near 
this camp. There was very heavy rain during the night, which 
continued the whole of the folowing day, and we had to remain 
in camp. 

The next morning it was still dull and drizzly, but we decid- 
ed to push on to Anderson’s Road House, which was about 16 
miles along the trail. Anderson’s Road House, which is 8% miles 
from the summit of Rainy Pass, has been a haven of rest for 
many travelers, and we hoped to start our hunting from near that 
place. On our way up we saw two caribou, and also when near 
Anderson’s Road House we saw a bear and some more caribou 
The caribou were much larger than those we had seen in south- 
western Alaska and were obviously the woodland variety. I think 
the bear was a black bear; anyway, he was a long way from us 
and it was not worth while considermig the possibility of going 
after him. 

It rained again all the afternoon and the last part of our jour- 
ney to Anderson’s was anything but pleasant. Close to the road 
house we had to wade Happy River, but soon found ourselves in 
a good, comfortable house, despite the fact that it had been 
unoccupied ail the summer. In this part of the country the road 
houses during the summer, altho unoccupied, are left open. The 
reason for this is that if you shut up a house these big brown or 
grizzly bears will, due perhaps to their great curiosity, break into 
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the house and in doing it will probably 
pull your windows and doors to pieces; so 
it is found advisable to leave the windows 
and doors open so that the bears can go 
in and out at their sweet will without hav- 
ing to pull your house to pieces to enable 
them to do so. 


HE small ground squirrels, known lo- 
cally as “parkies,” had got into part 
of one of the caches and had made a mess 
of the flour and meal that had been left 
there, but altho the house had been left 
entirely at the mercy of the bears, possi- 
bly because they could get in without any 
obstruction, they had never gone in at all. 
We slept at Anderson’s Road House, 
and the next day, following along the trail 
to Rainy Pass for 3 or 4 miles, we turned 
off to the left and, entering a valley, pro- 
ceeded toward the source of the Happy 
River. 

When I was in Anchorage I had made 
a small sketch plan of this part of the 
country, from the information given me 
by Charlie Smith, which proved to be 
wonderfully accurate and of considerable 
use to us; in fact, Charlie Smith had been 
able to convey to me a very good idea of 
what the country was like. 

Between the tail end of the Alaska 
Range and the south fork of the Kusko- 
kwim River and the Skwentna River there is a wide valley known 
as Ptarmigan Valley. It was into this valley that we now took our 
way. The Happy River rises in a flat saddle about half way thru 
Ptarmigan Valley; that is to say, about 10 miles from Anderson’s 
Road House. On the other side of the saddle there is a small 
stream which runs into the River Styx, which is a tributary of the 
south fork of the Kuskokwim; in fact, this saddle is the true di- 
vide between the valleys of the Kuskokwim and the Susitna. 

We camped 6 miles from Anderson’s Road House on a creek 
which we christened Rock Cony Creek, because there was a large 
rock slide at the back of our camp which was the home of many 
rock conies. The weather was still fine and my aneroid made the 
height of this camp 3,150 feet above sea level. 


E WERE now well above the timber line, and in a country 

which we hoped would provide us with good sport, tho 
still some way from the Hartman River. The small sketch plan 
published will show roughly the position of the Hartman River, 
the south fork of the Kuskokwim and the River Styx. My origi- 
nal intention was to go into the Hartman River to hunt, but 
owing to the delay at Seattle, which had thrown me back about 





Ptarmigan Valley. “After the day’s work is over” 


three weeks for the whole of my trip, I had arrived in Rainy 
Pass country nearly a month later than I anticipated. We were 
now well on towards the fall and I had to go very cautiously 
with my transport because we might easily get into country which 
would be extremely difficult to get out of. We had heard that 
about 6 miles from Anderson’s Road House there was a smal] 
creek which ran into the mountains which lay between Ptarmigan 
Valley and the south fork of the Kuskokwim. At the head of this 
creek a prospector some years previously had seen a large num- 
ber of white sheep (Ovis dalli). We presumed that the place 
where we had camped on Rock Cony Creek was the creek re- 
ferred to by the prospector who had seen the sheep, so we decided 
to remain a few days in the vicinity and hunt around for sheep in 
the mountains at the back of our camp. 

We had camped early because it was necessary for Al and 
Ben to take the horses back to Anderson’s Road House that 
afternoon and leave the following day for Happy River to bring 
up more stores. That night Andy and I turned in, realizing that 
we had now arrived at our real hunting ground and anticipating 
coming to close quarters very shortly with some of the game 
we had come so far to find. (To be continued) 





OURSING down the busy thorofare with its teeming 
humanity dodging here, swerving there, each in his 
frantic haste intent only upon reaching his destination in the 
shortest possible time, one finds himself carried along like a 
chip on the broad river, floating along with a current which 
it is useless to resist. Men jostle women without concern or 
thought of apology. Motorists vie for advantage at street 
crossings, and each snarls his displeasure as one more daring 
glides into position ahead. Chivalry and courtesy, attributes 
of ancestry, live now only in memory, where they lie tabu- 
lated as burdensome, restrictive non-essentials. 

And the faces about you reflect the boredom and con- 
tempt that man has acquired by a too-constant contact with 
hordes of his kind. 

Even in the midst of it I can force the thoughts back 
yonder to other times; beyond the glare of city lights where, 
if one would see a gleam at night, he must look up; out in a 
silence unbroken by the clash of wheels on rails of steel, 
where the voice of beast or bird is heard as a call of cheer; 
out where the lonely ones of the open spaces meet you with 
smiles of joy as they press around. How eagerly they devour 
the news of the day—just to hear your voice; nor do they 
ask your name. And when you would go, how they plead 





It’s in the Blood 


Purp IrRvINB 


with you to stay for just a little while, and food and drink 
are offered as you wait. 

What a contrast! 

I’ve dreamed my dreams and built my castles in the air 
to suit each passing year. What man has not? And gf these 
castles all have come tumbling down, save one. Out of the 
mists ahead one vision persists and will not die. 

A tract of land, my own, away from the madly-traveled 
highway. The cabin on the lake shore has a fireplace, fed by 
logs and stumps that may be gathered near at hand. There 
are trees of wild fruits; fields of grain; a horse or two to 
ride. An Irish spaniel stands with me and watches as the 
myriad wildfowl pass above, V-shaped parading battalions 
going south to find their winter homes. When the clarion 
call of the honker, the Canadian King, comes down to us 
like a challenge it makes old Pat restless, and he whines and 
wags his tail and looks up at me for comment. Out on the 
lake before us mallards have stopped to rest. All right, old 
dog, wait until I get my gun! 

At night when flashing headlights turn in toward the 
cabin we will be glad, for the lights bring friends. 

Tho my lot may be command of riches, my castle will be 
only a cabin in the scene above. I lived it once. I will go 
back. It’s in the blood. 
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State Sanctuaries Will Save the Ducks 


OR several years last past the Congress of the United States 

has had before it for consideration a migratory bird sanctuary 
and public shooting grounds bill; not the same one each year, but 
a different one, rewritten and revamped in an attempt to bring 
together certain warring factions and thereby insure its passage. 

When the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress adjourned 
recently without taking any action whatever toward meeting the 
obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with Great Brit- 
ain by making some provisions for the establishment of refuges 
or sanctuaries to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, 
it simply brought home to us a little more forcibly the thought 
that we have harbored for a long time—that there are so many 
differences to be ironed out that it may be years before such a 
bill can be gotten thru Congress. 

Something has got to be done—and soon! What? 

The answer is, in our opinion, state refuges, purchased and 
maintained by, and under the direct control of, the individual 
states. 

Outdoor Life, the first publication to advance this solution to 
the shooting public, after careful study from all angles, and over 
a period of years, does so with the firm conviction that the plan 
is entirely feasible, and is in fact a most logical and satisfactory 
method of adequately handling the situation. 

In the first place, the states know their own individual prob- 
lems and suitable marsh areas. They know exactly the conditions 
they have to face and the problems they have to solve, because 
they are in touch with them daily. They could spend the money 
to good advantage and get real dollar-for-dollar value, and they 
would take a great interest in it, because they would be doing it 
for their state and their sportsmen. 

The individual states are in a natural position to efficiently 
legislate and carry out propagation problems of an intrastate 
mature. Some of them have made, and still are making, com- 
mendable progress in that- direction. Take, for example, Penn- 
sylvania, now our leading game state, which but a few years ago 
faced a condition of alarming depletion in its wild life. They 
have established more than thirty state game refuges, together 
with thousands of acres of public shooting grounds. Thru the 
medium of an intensive propagation program, reduced bag limits 
and scientific game management, they have restored their game 
to a point almost beyond belief. And they did it themselves, 
without any outside aid, because their sportsmen took a personal 
interest in the program, worked as an undivided unit for the 
betterment of game conditions, and so obtained results. Mon- 
tana as well has made rapid strides in this direction, and there 
are others. In every case the refuges and public shooting grounds 
are patroled by state wardens, and certainly it cannot be said that 
a warden employed by the state, with his consequent familiarity 
with local conditions, is not fully as efficient as any other. 


But a regrettable number of states have not fallen in line with 
those which have already demonstrated what can be done. 
It is to those states that we now appeal. If they would all follow 
the example of Pennsylvania, in a few years we would have game 
abundance such as our forefathers enjoyed, and by a continuation 
of safe and sane game management and propagation it would be 
with us always. 

There is not a state in the Union which does not contain 
marsh areas peculiarly suited to migratory birds—to ducks, for 
that is what we are interested in now. There are literally millions 
of acres of marsh lands absolutely worthless for agricultural pur- 
poses, lying idle, uncared for and unprotected, overrun by vermin 
and by that curse to all wild life—the pot hunter. More millions 
of acres are available for conversion to marsh lands and breeding 
places at small expense and without serious detriment to agricul- 
ture. Why not utilize them? 

And while we are dilly-dallying around, waiting for “George” 
to do it, what about the exclusive duck clubs that are being 
formed all over the country? Does anyone think for one moment 
that they are lying down on the job? Not a bit of it. They are 
increasing from year to year, constantly acquiring more marsh 
land, and the ordinary fellow, who cannot afford a thousand dol- 
lars or so for a membership, has to content himself with a few 
lonesome stragglers while the elite bang merrily away on well- 
baited and privately-controlled preserves near by. Is there any 
better argument in favor of state preserves and public shooting 
grounds? Those chaps who are the fortunate possessors of privi- 
jeges in«a private duck club get theirs, because the ducks are 
there, if nowhere else. You, Mr. Common Sportsman, may have 
the same kind of shooting if your state will establish adequate 
sanctuaries and public shooting grounds. You, not the man of 
wealth, are the one who is being discriminated against, and it is 
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up to you, and every one of you, to get vigorously behind any 
constructive program in your own commonwealth. 

The migratory bird question is, of course, a national (and 
international) problem. The very name indicates that. No one 
state, no matter what efforts may be put forth within its boun- 
daries, can handle it alone or accomplish real results. It resolves 
itself, then, purely and simply, into a case of co-operation by all 
the states. A single state may work wonders in so far as non- 
migratory game is concerned, but without co-operation, and real 
co-operation at that, it cannot bring back the ducks. They are 
here today, there tomorrow. And in a few short “tomorrows,” 
comparatively speaking, we say to you that unless some definite 
action is taken, thruout the whole of the United States, those who 
follow us will some day stand before a habitat group in some 
museum, occupying a niche alongside the ill-fated passenger pig- 
eon, and read the pitiful inscription: “Mallard Duck (Anas 
boschas), once abounding in great numbers thruout the temper- 
ate zones, including the United States; eagerly sought by sports- 
men and esteemed as a table dish because of its delectable flavor. 
Now extinct.” Write the same inscription with change of name 
for the other species. 


‘Tse may be considered a pessimistic vision, for there are 
some who would have us believe that our ducks are on the 


increase. We will leave that to the shooting fraternity at large. 


Who is in better position to know the true conditions than the 
sportsman who has seen the numbers dwindle from year to year, 
until now he is forced to tramp many weary miles in order to bag 
a scant half dozen, or less, to grace his dinner table? It is a fal- 
lacy, and you know it, to say that duck abundancy is increasing, 
all statements of some swivel-chair occupant to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We do not advocate a total “hands off” policy on the part of 
the Federal Government. A federal migratory bird law is needed, 
and we haven’t a word to say against it. There are some projects 
of an interstate nature which it is right and proper that the Gov- 
ernment should handle. There are problems too immense for any 
one state, because they affect a number of states and the burden 
should not be borne by any one of them. 

We are asking the individual states (as states) to confine 
themselves to intrastate matters alone; to the establishment of 
marshland areas within the boundaries of their own common- 
wealths, in which no other state is interested, and to the proper 
maintenance and government of such areas. We are urging co- 
operation by all states, in a unified, concentrated effort to bring 
about the desired results, for the benefit of all our duck-hunting 
enthusiasts thruout the length and breadth of the United States. 

The financing of a sufficient number of suitable sanctuaries 
and public shooting grounds is unquestionably the first consider- 
ation. The next is, who should pay for it? 

We have in this country nearly 7,000,000 sportsmen who pur- 
chase licenses from year to year. It would be a conservative esti- 
mate to say that approximately one-fourth of them do more or 
less duck hunting. Is there a single duck hunter who would ob- 
ject to paying an additional $1 a year for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining migratory bird sanctuaries and public 
shooting grounds, when such are established primarily for his own 
particular benefit and to make it possible for him to obtain a rea- 
sonable number of ducks? Resorting to a simple problem in 
arithmetic, such additional fee, amounting to but 2 cents a week, 
or less than a Boy Scout pays into his patrol, would in a few 
years insure the acquisition of millions of acres of marshland and 
many hundreds of publie shooting grounds, where the hunters 
would be tenants at will and entitled to participate in the ma- 
terially increased shooting occasioned thereby. It would in a 
comparatively short period of time mean sufficient money to ac- 
quire an adequate number of suitable areas, for maintenance, 
feeding, salaries of state wardens and for the eradication of ver- 
min, without which no sanctuary could properly serve its intend- 
ed purpose. This additional fee should by all means go to the 
state issuing such licenses, and be expended by that state solely 
in connection with migratory bird sanctuaries and public shoot- 
ing grounds within or adjacent thereto. It would be the best in- 
vestment any duck hunter ever made. 

Fellow sportsmen, we must have these sanctuaries, and many 
of them, if the ducks are to be saved in time. It is an accepted 
fact. Frankly, we owe it as a solemn, sacred duty to posterity, 
and if we will get solidly behind the lawmakers in our respective 
states we can accomplish the end and witness a material increase 
in duck abundance everywhere while the powers that be in 
Washington continue to twiddle their thumbs in vital game mat- 
ters, scrap back and forth and clutter the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record with inconsequential debates that do not get us, 
the ducks or themselves anywhere. Eprror. 
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1E trolling spoon is undoubtedly our 

oldest artificial lure and the one least 
used for bass, save as it is used in combi- 
nation with other lures or live bait. It is 
only recently that lures without metal 
whirling attachments, like the feather-min- 
nows, appeared upon the market; usually 
the plug has had blades fore or aft, to at- 
tract the attention of the fish, and I think 
they served the purpose. Now we are to 
discuss the simon pure spoon—spoon with- 
out any attachments whatever unless it be 
feathers or hair to cover the hooks. The 
lure is upon the market in many forms and 
sizes, but for convenience I am going to 
divide them into three classes—casting, 
skittering and trolling; but before we take 
up the discussion there are a few general 
remarks to be made. 

Shape——Only the angler who has gone to 
the trouble of collecting, or has made a 
careful study of various tackle catalogs, 
knows what a vast variety of shapes there 
are to select from. One can find almost 
any form of spoon from heart shape to 
willow leaf; actually I have both in my 
collection. Undoubtedly the first spoon 
was modeled after the table article, hence 
the name, and the best in use today are 
quite similar. While I have tried out the 
long, finger-wide spoons quite at length, 
as | have many other odd shapes, I am sure 
they are not as attractive as the oval, or 
kidney. I like the former fluted, and the 
latter plain. So one or the other is recom- 
mended. 

Color—There is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the best color for the blade— 
silver, gold, bronze, etc. I have experiment- 
ed quite at length here also; had five 
blades made for one shank, using them 
alternately, and my firm conviction is that 
for general fishing the nickel or nickel-silver 
spoon is far and away the most taking. 
There are times and waters where the 
bronze blade will be found very attractive, 
bur not ordinarily. It pays to keep the 
under side of the blade covered with fresh, 
glowing paint. In these days of enamel it 
is a simple matter to repaint, and I would 
strongly urge that it be attended to. Then 
the recommendation is, nickel-silver, red 
under side. 

‘ize—Spoons are made in various sizes 
from exceedingly small up to overly large, 
the latter being intended for muskellunge 
fishermen. The exceedingly tiny spoons are 
for trout and not to be thought of in con- 
nection with bass. While a great many 
anglers “trolling for bass” affect small lures, 
‘os. 1 and 2, I would use larger, say Nos. 
4'2 and 4%, having found them more ef- 
fective, easier to handle and better made. 
In casting or trolling for bass the chances 
ire always good for a lusty great pike, and 

angler who connects up with a 25- 
ind pike on a No. 1 spoon is going to 
rie the day. 





Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Cast- 

ing Tackle and Methods” and other 
works for anglers. 


Part [J—Cuaprer IX 
Bass AND Spoons 


Hooks.—The regular hook fastened to 
the spoon is the treble—three hooks. Some- 
how with such a hook the spoon seems to 
travel better, more evenly, tho perhaps 
that is imagination on my part. They can 
be procured these days with single hooks, 
or the angler if he so desires can remove 
the treble, replacing it with a single hook. 
Personally I prefer the treble, for reasons 
given above and because there are many 
more chances of hooking a bass with the 
three hooks than with one. There has been 
considerable discussion as to the value 
of the feather covering generally placed 
upon the treble. Again I am old-fashioned 





and strongly in favor. My experiments 
have proven conclusively that the feathers 
serve a definite purpose besides protecting 
the hook from weeds to a certain extent; 
they actually do attract fish. I want the 
feathers bright and clean—white, red and 
white, black and white. Some trebles come 
covered with bucktail hair, and they are 
good, all right, but I prefer the feathers. 


Castine Spoons 


As THE name implies, we have in mind 
a spoon thrown from the rod exactly 
as is the lure or plug; tho the smaller spin- 
ners are handled with fly rods, because of 
their light weight and difficulty in cast- 
ing. Just a word about them here, tho what 
I shall say will appear a contradiction to 
what was said a moment ago under the 
heading, “Size.” 

Spinners——There are times when the tiny 
spinners, such as are sometimes employed 
for trout, are wonderfully successful with 
bass, especially when provided with a 
trailing bit of white pork rind. Sometimes 
it is a wise plan to use them in combina- 
tion with a favorite fly, rather smaller than 
those generally employed for bass. I have 
found one of those wee spinners and Scar- 
let Ibis fly a splendid combination when 





A troller’s pocket case 














Good trolling outfit 


bass are “off their feed” and need “forc- 
ing.” Make no mistake about the matter; 
bass may be forced to bite, hence the great 
variety of tackle on the market. The man 
who possesses the most varied assortment 
of tackle and necessary knowledge of how 
to use it, runs a better chance of succeed- 
ing when conditions are bad than does the 
individual wedded to one method. 

Casting Spoon.—By casting spoon I mean 
the spoon built for casting simply, not for 
the employment of pork rind or live bait; 
however, I might add that both can be at- 
tached to a casting spoon almost as easily, 
and used as effectively as tho a real live 
bait spoon was being employed. I am 
somewhat surprised that more anglers do 
not cast spoons, for there are days when 
bass manifest a decided preference. Of 
course, it is somewhat difficult to throw 
them; impossible against a wind. Just the 
same, the understanding angler can get out 
considerable line. In my experience the 
most successful spoon for the work is the 
regular medium-sized fluted, such as the 
angler uses for trolling, tho one can use 
anything he desires. 

Live-Bait Spoons—I am speaking now of 
those spoons constructed especially with 
the needs of the live bait fisherman in 
mind, built generally with two hooks, one 
for attaching the live bait, the other for 
capturing the fish. They appear in myriad 
forms, shapes and sizes. The most partic- 
ular and notional angler will have no diffi- 
culty in securing what he think#he wants. 
See to it that the shank is well made, and 
the hooks firmly attached, for unless they 
are, no matter how attractive the whirling 
blade, the fish will escape. For the caster 
of live bait, who desires the addition of a 
spoon, the double hook shank is the ideal 
arrangement. The head of the bait is thrust 
thru with the upper hook, while the lower 
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one impales the body. So fastened, a min- 
now or frog can be cast with impunity, al- 
most; there is little danger that it will be 
torn loose. 

All that was said under the sub-head, 
“Color,” applies here. Casting spoons, with 
two hooks, are built in all standard colors. 
A card before me from one of the leading 
manufacturers has attached bait spoons 
with blades of white enamel, nickel, copper, 
brass and gold; surely a wide enough va- 
riety to meet any water condition or an- 
gler’s whim. As I said when discussing the 
matter, my preference is for the plain 
nickel-silver, so called, thinking it gep- 
erally more attractive than the others, tho 
there are waters where the others may 
prove more conspicuous and taking. I 
would not urge a great variety of spoons; 
simply I would include one or two in every 
bass outfit. 


SKITTERING Spoons 


ESE are not generally employed for 

bass, tho there are times when the 
angler can use them advantageously. I 
speak from experience. Surely you are 
acquainted with them, perhaps under the 
name of “wobbler.” They are not spoons 
in the true sense, the blades not revolving 
around a standard. Ordinarily the hook is 
fastened directly to the blade, which is bent 
in such a way that when drawn thru the 
water, it darts and ricochets attractively. 
The line is attached to a swivel connected 
directly to the upper edge of the blade. A 
double swivel is an advantage, for the lure 
is quite prone to tangle. 

Shape—Here the fisherman can gratify 
his desires for odd and unusual shapes if 
he so desires, for wobblers are made in a 
great variety of forms. Perhaps there are 
certain advantages to be derived from em- 
ploying diamonds, hearts and spades, but 
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I have never found it so. I prefer the sim- 
ple oblong strip of metal, twisted in the 
middle to give the erratic motion. There 
was a wobbler upon the market at one 
time under the name of “Automatic 
Striker” which I liked real well, for the 
hook was released when the fish struck the 
spoon, slipped back, and the angler had 
the sport of playing a fish at the end of his 
line, practically unhampered by the spoon 

Size—As a rule the skittering spoons | 
have seen impressed me as being unneces- 
sarily large; not that medium-sized ones 
are not made, simply they do not find their 
way into the angler’s tackle-box. There is 
no question in my mind but that the me- 
dium-sized, even the small ones, are more 
alluring to bronze-backs. I am _ urging 
smaller lures for our fish generally, as un- 
doubtedly the reader has long since discov. 
ered; not simply because I think the prac- 
tice more sportsmanlike, but because I ain 
firmly convinced the smaller type more suc- 
cessful. 

Color.—All that has been said upon this 
subject earlier in the chapter applies here 
Color may be a determining factor, a more 
determining factor than I have found it; 
just the same, nine times out of ten with 
me the nickel-silver has been more allur- 
ing in skittering than any of the many 
hues found in this type of spoon. I once 
secured a gold plate, burnished and very 
beautiful, thinking it would prove more 
attractive as a wobbler than it did in true 
spoon shape; but I went back to my white 
one with greater satisfaction than ever 


TROLLING Spoons 


OW I have in mind real spoons for reai 
trolling, fhe lure extended at the end 
of 100 feet or more of line and pulled 
thru the water behind a boat. Everything 
said about shape and color applies here and 
need not be gone into for the third time. | 
have found the regular medium-sized, 
nickel-silver fluted spoon far and away the 
most winning. There is not much to rec- 
ommend the practice of trolling for bass, 
save that now and then it “brings the ba- 
con.” After one has cast or still-fished for 
several hours a bit of exercise is thoroly 
appreciated and it is worth while to paddle 
around the lake, the line extended from 
100 to 150 feet behind the boat. It is sur- 
prising how often the method will win big 
black bass when casting and still-fishing has 
been off color. More than once I have tak- 
en good fish from a certain sand bar along 
in the middle of the summer, fishing early 
in the morning, tho I have never been able 
to get a strike on cast lures or live bait 
While I am not recommending spoons as 4 
lure that can compare with those men- 
tioned in former chapters, either in attrac- 
tiveness or sportsmanship, still it is well 
enough to carry one or more. 
(To be continued.) 











LIGHT TACKLE SPORT 
C. O. Goodwin and six rainbow trout, 16% to 


22% inches long, taken from the Yakima River 


on No. 10 fly and 4-ounce rod. 
































bring a Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up, at your dealer’ s 











Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie kodak city 
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N o! It is not leather 


Yes! It wears 
better than leather 






TRACE MARK REG US PAT OFF. 


JACKET 


Guaranteed to wear and wash 


OU know what a Jeather jacket like 
, this would cost you? Twice as much 
as Buck Skein! 


You know, too, that you can’t wash a leather 
jacket—you just have to see it get dirty and dirtier 
. . » Buck Skein washes like new—or newer. Looks 
better and fresher after every tubbing. 


You know how leather scuffs up? ... 
Buck Skein! It keeps that soft, velvety, suede-like 
surface after wear and wetting have made a leath- 
er coat look rough as a rusty roof, 


Yet a Buck Skein Jacket is far warmer and more 
serviceable than leather. Big and roomy. Hand- 
some. Pure worsted belt, elastic as a steel spring. 
Convertible collar. Two-button adjustable cuffs. 
Big-fisted flap pockets. 
Double sewn seams. For 
men, women and children. 
And don’t forget to look for 
the gold Buck’s Head on 
the label, and your yellow 
guarantee certificate. 

If your dealer is out of 
Buck Skein jackets, just 
send me this coupon and 


Not so 





Buck Skein 
Shirt $ 


A regular out- 

door SHIRT of Buck 
Skein fabric. Two but- 
ton thru flap army 
pockets. Double stitch- 
ed throughout. Coat 
style. Tuxedo of out- 
door shirts. 


ri see that you get one— 
carrying charges free. 


Cck Sidi, Tie. 


FREE “BUCK SKEIN 
JOE’S FAMILY 
ALBUM”’ 

Folder telling whole story 
about Buck Skein Shirts, 
Buck Skein Jackets and the 
colorful, new BUCK JACK 
—the glorified lumberjack 

coat. 

(SSSR ESSESEESESSESSESEESESEEER ESSE Eee eee sees 

Back Skein Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 
Dept. O-10, 331 Broadway, New York City 


Check Here 











See that I get 

A Back-Skein Shirt at $4 

A Buck-Skein Jacket at $6.50 
Enclosed Check [( 

Neck band size___.___----- 

Send me sure the Family Album 


Money Order 
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Alligator Gar 


I. P. Green 


DO not like to take issue with the Bu- 

reau of Fisheries, except as to their 
statement that these alligator gars grow 
to be as much as 12 feet long, that seeming 
to be the limit in the opinion of the de- 
partment. 

Some few years ago I wasone of a num- 
ber of men who had gathered together to 
get the “devil,” as the negroes in that 
part of the country said he was, in a cer- 
tain big hole of water on the river. What 
they called the “devil” had been seen by 
a number of white people, and it had been 
known for years that this gentleman had 
made this his permanent home. The ne- 
groes said that quite a number of young 
negroes and dogs had been caught by this 
monster, and eaten, tho nothing of this 
kind could be verified; possibly he had 
caught a dog er two. At any rate he looked 
to be as vicious as it is possible for the 
“devil” to look, and it did not take any 
second warning to stay out of this water 
after you had once glimpsed him. He 
would come to the top and let the eyes 
and nose rise just above the water, mak- 
ing it very hard to locate him, as most 
any one would take them to be floating 
trash, and at the least move or noise he 
was gone out of sight. 

The crowd of about twenty went to this 
particular place, tho it was not the first 
attempt to capture the “devil” by any 
means, and immediately muddied the wa- 
ter until it was almost thick, the stream be- 
ing a very low, flat, marshy, boggy one and 
easily made muddy, so much so that fish 
or anything in the water would rise to the 
top to get fresh air and in search of fresh 
water. It did not take long to locate this 
“devil,” as he had been tormented until he 
was very nervous and vicious and imme- 


diately began to swim from one end of the 
hole to the other. 

It is remarkable how fast this gar could 
swim and the very small amount of dis- 
turbance he would cause, as it seemed he 
could swim with little effort and always 
at about half way from the top of the 
water to the bottom. When he got near 
either end of the pool he would cause a 
riffle in the water and a fusillade of shots 
would be turned in on him, but seemingly 
to no avail. I am most positive there were 
no less than a hundred shots fired at him 
with all sorts and sizes of rifles, revolvers 
and other guns. Finally we got him wor- 
ried and he would show his body more 
often and was hit slightly several times, 
but the final undoing of this gentleman was 
when he had made several runs and had to 
have some breath, he poked his nose and 
eyes just above the water and I gave him 
the full effects of a 30 U. S. full steel- 
jacketed bullet. At the same time there 
were no less than a dozen other shots fired 
and he went down for keeps. . 

After we had landed our “devil” we 
measured him —17 feet exactly, from tip 
to tip, and I have forgotten the weight, as 
we weighed him after having dragged him 
about 3 miles, tho there were but few scales 
rubbed off by this drag on his side. 

I do. not know if they get any bigger 
than this one, but I do not think there was, 
or is, anything on land or water more 
vicious than this gar. It seemed that its de- 
sire was to get some place where it would 
have a fair show with us, as it had the 
most ferocious look of anything I have 
ever seen. 

This alligator gar had been seen fre- 
quently for a number of years at this same 
place and I was told by some 6f the best 
citizens of the country that he seemed to 





The Lake Bowman Cutthroat - 


| BOWMAN nestles between two mighty mountains along the west side of 
Glacier Park. It is one of those long, narrow, deep lakes so plentiful in that 















region, catch basins for hundreds of snow-fed brooks that run out of the lower end 
of the lake in a good-sized river which joins the Flathead River by way of the 
North Fork and goes on to eventually help swell the jade green flood of the 
mighty Columbia, one of the most beautiful rivers in the world. 

I had wandered here with no purpose but to fish, and I was “getting my sat- 
isfy” of short, thick, beautiful cutthroats so full of fight and ginger that it was a 
shame to kill them. 

As the sun slipped down the west I went forth to garner three or four of these 
beauties to grace the frying pan that evening, for I like to eat Sir Cutthroat as 
well as to catch him. I picked my place and was particular where I cast, for I 
wanted only worthy fish even among a tribe of all-star performers. 

I was using barbless hooks and exercised all the skill I had, for I wanted fighters 
every time I got a strike. 

Two had answered roll call when I reached the log jam, to find it populated 
by a dozen people who did not know any more about trout than they knew about 
Ming China vases, and they had been there splashing the finest fly water in the 
river all afternoon! 

It looked discouraging. 

A big fat woman sat out on a log that slanted down stream from the bank 
and overhung the water but 4 feet above the river. Under this log near the shore 
was a shadow that suggested cover for a big fellow, so I sent my fly to search it 
out. It touched the shadow in the middle of an explosion, for a big old squaretail 
had hit it 4 inches above the water and taken it straight down toward a log jam! 

Then began a fight that was nip and tuck all over the stream. Up and down 
and crosswise, on top of water and digging in the bottom, that big fish went, 
fighting as only a big trout can and keeping it going so fast that it took all the 
skill I had to hold up my end of it. Presently I brought his defeated half-drowned 
nose to the top and in to where I could slip my fingers into his gills and lift his 
gasping body out where I could remove the barbless hook. Then I returned him 
to the water, took off my hat and.said, “On your way, sir. Far be it from me to 
take the life of so gallant a gentleman as you.” 

The fat woman nearly fell off the log. She never will understand that a fish— 
or a lady, either—can be as gallant a gentleman as any! Ex CoMANcHo. 
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A RAINBOW! 
No, O. W. S. isn’t bored; but he really should 
have smiled a little after netting this beauty. 








be as big ten years before the day of cap- 
ture as he was that day. Therefore, there 
is but little to go by in getting at his age. 
One man. and an old darkey who had lived 
with him since the days of slavery, told me 
they had seen this gar there twenty years 
before, but most of the people said ten to 
fifteen years. However, it would not be 
surprising to me, if his exact age were 
known, that it should reach a half or even 
a century. 


1 ‘HE stomach contents were similar to 
most any fish, as he had seemingly 
just lately feasted on a small fish or two, a 
very small soft shell turtle, some bugs, 
green moss and a lot of things that were 
not recognizable. His stomach seemed to 
be amply large to accommodate quite a bit 
more than he had in it, as all these articles 
and things we found were in the upper 
end of it. The lower end of the bowels 
seemed to be practically empty at that 
time. His teeth were very irregular and as 
sharp as any teeth I have ever seen in the 
mouth of anything. It seemed that he 
worked his upper jaw in preference to the 
lower one, it being practically the same as 
that of any animal working the lower jaw 
when eating. 
The head of this alligator gar was much 
like that of an ordinary aligator, yet quite 
. difference could be seen if studied closely. 
His eyes were very similar, having a hump 
just back or above them, resembling «a 
dirty stump when extended above the wat- 
er. The end of the nose was also similar 
to the eyes; that is, the hump above the 
nostrils, and on close examination it 
showed that these humps were there possi- 
bly for protection, or, like an old man, 
they seemed to extend up and out a bit 
as age crept on him. Its teeth, tho very ir- 
regular, were of all sizes, shapes, and prac- 
tically all of them were in fine condition 
and as sharp as a needle. 
The worst part of this whole story is that 

10 one ever thought of getting this mon- 
ster’s skin or skeleton to have it mounted. 
[f I had a chance at another one like that I 
would have some “scrap” or get the hide or 
skeleton, or both. We let many things like 
this get away from us when we do not think 





REE 10 DAYS TRIAL 
IMPROVED fl IGRAPH 
“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 













Actual 
Size 












. , Draws 
Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. Its point is shaped Lines toa 
like a fine lead pencil point and writes with ink free and easy without Ruler 






a miss, skip or blur. ‘The steady uniform flow of ink actually im- 
proves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 


Combines The Best Features 
of pen and pencil, minus the weak points of both, plus im- 
provements not found in either, The lead pencil smudges, 
the point breaks and its writing soon is obliterated. Most 
fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
hands and clothing. The old stylographic ink pencil 
dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly 
and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds as 
fast and uniform on the 2oth page as it did 
on the first. 

Cannot Leak 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill 
although one filling is sufficient to 
write thousands of words. 


Makes 3 to 4 
Carbon Copies 
at one time with original 
copy in ink. Bear down 
as hardasyoulike, with- 
out fear of bending, 
spreading, injur- 
ing or distort- 
ing its 14Kt 
solid gold 
point. 


without smearing, 
smudging or blurring 
the paper. Writes with 
any color of ink. 


Requires No 
Blotter 
The ink dries as fast as you write, 
because the flow is fine, even and 
uniform. 

Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No complicated mech- 
anism to clean or get out of order. A year’s 
guarantee certificate with full directions accom- 
panies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


An instrument of Refinement 

In appearance it is extremely attractive. It’s beautifully 
highly polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Ke 
Solid gold point and feed, gold band on safety 
screw cap, gold self filling lever and gold clip 
makes it an instrument of distinctive elegance and refinement. 


Made of Black, Red and Mottied Hard Rubber 
Each Inkograph is designed and finished to please the eye. The equal in 
size, workmanship and material of any $7, $8 or $9 fountain 
pen. Also made in ladies’size. 


SEND NO MONEY: Your name 
and address are suffiicent. Pay postman 
$2.98 plus postage on delivery. Black Rub- 
ber Inkograph illustrated will be sent unless 
you state you wish a Red or Mottled. Specify 
if you want ladies’ size. When cash accompan- 
ies order Inkograph will be sent postage pre- 
paid. Ifwithin ten days the Inkograph does 

not prove satisfactory return it and we'll refund | 
your money. 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


183-47 Centre St., New York City softest lead pencil. 
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That 14kt solid gold ball like point which 

is » round and smooth, glides with ease 

over the coarsest paper and makes it possi- 
le to write in ink as rapidly as with the 








Sell inkographs make bigger profits, more sales, without Quic' i 
AGEN TS prices, no collecting, no competition. Send for an tanograph or welts for Special sales plan bookiet. 








STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. The author spent 
many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, and this book 
is a record of his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 most extraordinary 
illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except for food or to save human lives. The photographs 
which the author secured are wonderful. 311 pages; $9.50 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 








hides “THE DUDLEY” 


Binoculars 






Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


FOR SNAKE BITE 


DUDLEY First Aid Package for all 

poisonous snake bites. Designed, en- 

dorsed and used by physicians. Every 

sportsman, tourist, farmer and ranch- 

man should have one. Suction sys- 

tem. No hypodermic syringe used. 
SENT PREPAID FOR 


$2.50 


Mail your order to 


FLACK SUNDRIES COMPANY 


Est. 31 Years 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
Importer — Manufacturer Attractive Proposition to Dealers 
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To You Who Have Worn 
FILSON CLOTHES 


and to you who appre- 
ciate the best, we sug- 
gest the Filson Cruising 
Coat in Forestry Cloth. 







The beautiful 
green, forestry 
color. All wool, 
water - resistant, 
with ultra wear- 
resisting quali- 
ties. Price $16. Complete suit, this coat 
and Filson laced breeches, $32. Order coat 
1 inch larger than white collar measure; 
breeches, waist measure. Our Catalog ‘“‘D”’ 
free. Send for it. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 











. ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
[_~ in swarms by planting Wild Rice and other 
arene duck foods. Seeds that grow. 
ae d — for fall planting. Free 
rite 


Terrell’s Aquatic Farm,320 B.Bik., Oshkesh, Wis. 
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Letter No. 1160—Do Trout Have Scales? 


Editor Angling Department:—I was asked by 
my young son if trout had scales and I told him 
they didn’t, and was immediately contradicted 
by a gentleman who said he had known trout all 
his life and had never seen one without scales. 
Are there trout with scales?—H. P. W., S. Dak. 


Answer.—Here is a case where “all are right 
and all are wrong.” Trout do have scales. Trout 
don’t have scales. In the case of brook trout, or 
char, the scales are so small as to be micro- 
scopic, invisible to the unaided eye. Therefore in 
this species we are justified in saying-they are 
without scales. The skin has a velvety feel. In 
the true salmon, rainbow, brown, etc., the scales 
are larger, plainly seen with the naked eye. A 
large rainbow will have real scales along the up- 
per portions of the body, tho it is never neces- 
sary ‘o scale trout before eating.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1161—Sauger and Fly Fishing 

Editor Angling Department:—I would like to 
know the difference between the common wall- 
eye and so-called sand pike. In fly-fishing I get 
the impression that the flies are only allowed to 
touch the water, not left on the surface. How 
about it? I am going after bass with flies and 
want some information.—M. DeS., Wis. 


Answer.—The sand pike, or sauger, to all in- 
tents and purposes is a small wall-eye, tho a dis- 
tinct species. Generally lighter colored, some- 
times with a distinct pinkish tinge, always small. 
I doubt if I ever saw one that weighed over a 
pound, If you will open the fish, you will find at 
the end of the stomach long finger-like sacks, 
“pyloric coeca.” The sauger always carries from 
four to seven, of unequal length, while the wall- 
eye carries three, all of nearly equal length and 
as long as the stomach. In fly-fishing for bass 
we have another matter. In bass fishing—wet- 
fishing—it is always best to let the flies remain 
quiescent on the surface for some little time, al- 
lowing them to sink, say 6 inches, before retriev- 
ing. In all bass fly-fishing it is my custom to 
work slowly, never whipping the water. I have 
compelled trout to bite by whipping, jfist letting 
the flies touch the water, no more, before bring- 
ing back; keeping the motion up for a dozen 
casts or so, then letting the flies settle. That's 
not fly-fishing, and I doubt if it would work with 
bass. Don’t know that I sense your trouble, but 
cast carefully, give the flies time to rest, then re- 
trieve with a wiggling motion.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1162—Wants an All-Angling Magazine 

Editor Angling Department :—Is there an all- 
fishing magazine published in America? Is ‘The 
American Angler’ still published, and if not, 
where can I get back numbers? You see, I am 
not at all interested in hunting, but I do love 
fishing.—G. M. G., Ind. 

Answer.—There is no all-fishing magazine pub- 
lished in America, to my knowledge. It seems 
that American anglers will not adequately support 
such a journal, tho I can not understand why. It 
seems to me there are thousands like you who do 
not care for hunting and rather resent having to 
run thru pages and pages of hunting stories to 
find fishing dope. Just the same it has been tried 
out faithfully and always with unfavorable results. 
My thought would be a weekly somewhat after 
the English Fishing Gazette, which is very read- 
able but very British, The American Angler 
started as a quarterly the last time, then went to 
a monthly, then to smash. It was wonderfully 
satisfactory while it lasted, and one of my 
prized possessions is a file of the six volumes, 
beautifully bound. They cannot be secured in 
the market, unless one can pick them up in a 
second-hand store, but \| imagine the price would 
be pretty stiff. Some day we may reach the place 
in America where we will be willing to pay for 
a fishing paper, but not at present. Ever notice 
how much more space the outdoor magazines are 
giving to fishing? Take Outdoor Life as an il- 
lustration. Count the number of pages devoted to 
fishing and fishing topics. Each year they in- 
crease. ‘“‘When anglers become as liberal spend- 
ers as the gun-men are,” said a certain publisher 
in Chicago to me, “then they will get what they 
want.” I don’t know just what he meant, but 
think it over.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1168—The Leap of the Bass Again 


Editor Angling Department :—I noticed in one 
of your recent articles the statement that the 
large-mouth bass seldom cleared the water, and 
on this I wish to take issue with you. I have a 
picture of a bass in the air, and at the time the 
picture was taken my companion was positive 
the fish did not clear the water, while I was oj 
the opinion it barely did so. Upon the other 
hand, the camera man swore it was all of 2 feet 
above the surface. From the picture one judges 
the fish was at least 18 inches in the clear. The 
camera man was the only person that caught a 
glimpse of the fish in the air. My film of bass 
fishing shows several bass clear of the surface 
I think the average clearance is about 1 foot 
Nearly every bass we hooked jumped at least 


r 
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once, some two and three times. I believe most 
of them clear the water. This moving picture 
taking has opened my eyes to the jumping abil 
ity of bass. Take rainbow trout. One picture 
shows a 10-incher making a great leap of 10 feet, 
and 3 feet in air. Another view shows a 1% 
pounder 4 feet in air.—W. J. J., II. 


Answer.—Seems there can be no answer to 
that, for cameras don’t lie even if the men who 
make them can. How about you fellows? Have 
your fish—bass—leaped over the moon? In my 
fishing I have been compelled to confess the high 
steppers were rare. The pretty curve the artists 
depict scldom occurs, and when it comes to see 
ing fish high in air, my bass have stayed down 
I have a mental picture of one, mirrored against a 
grassy bank, clear of the water. Maybe my eye 
is too slow to catch ’em, or maybe they object 
to performing for me. How about it?—O. W. S 


Letter No. 1164— What’s the Matter With the 
Fish or Fishermen? 

Editor Angling Department :—There is a lake 
near here which contains a good many fish—bass, 
great pike, suafish and perch—but somehow we 
don’t seem to get many. What would you advise? 
We have a fish, from the Mississippi River, shaped 
like a bass but light colored, with dark stripes 
running full length of the body. What are they’ 
Do you consider crawfish and hellgramites good 
bait?-—W. C., Iowa. 

Answer.—Regarding how to fish your lake 
and all, seems something of a problem from this 
distance. Now if I could actually fish it—see it— 
that would be a different matter. Then, too, 
there may not be as many fish in the lake as you 
imagine. 1 often discover that a lake “full of 
uncatchable fish” is a fished-out lake. Surely if 
there were many fish such as you name you 
would have little difficulty in taking them. ! 
have noticed an alarming (to me) decrease in 
common fish in the Central States during the last 
few years. Good perch lakes are good no more. 
As to fishing for those fish, it covers the whole 
gamut of angling, and look over files of Outdoor 
Life for suggestions. Common fish should yield 
to worms, and black bass and great pike to arti- 
ficial lures. Of course, I do not know from your 
description whether you have the white bass of 
the Middle West or perhaps the fresh water 
drum, tho I would incline to the latter opinion. 
White bass, with a related species, yellow bass, 
are very common in the Mississippi Valley. Both 
hellgramites and soft-shell crabs are excellent bait 
and might solve your fish problem.—O. W. S. 
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* notions and wrinkles as the makers may send us for ex- 
* amination and try-out. We are simply commenting on 
> new , leaving the wise an: a & ae for him- 
* self w or not are wo! Suggestions and 
* criticisms are invited. If interested, week. 2 cents 

* age for maker's name and address. — Angling i 
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One sometimes thinks the day of the high- 
priced reel is passing, if not already passed. 
Note how the tendency of makers is to reduce 
the price of their reels; and I nearly said, im- 
prove quality. Well, here is a reel at any rate, 
selling under $10, which impresses one as worth 
much more. @Spin it and discover the fine action, 





not stuttering or catching anywhere. The end- 
plates are “‘Catucite,” whatever that may be, tho 
it looks like hard rubber of ‘a black color con- 
trasting very beautifully with the nickel-plated 
rims. Nothing cheap in its appearance. Any 
angler fortunate enough to possess one wili find 
he has to answer many times, the question, 
‘“Where’d. you get it?” The line guide acts 
beautifully, too. But it is not all in the appear- 
ince, for the reel has character and quality every- 
where, 


In the making of tackle cases there is no end, 
t seems. Here is a new one: This case is built 
»f wood, covered with metal, water tight. Perhaps 
{ should say it is built of pressed steel, made water 
tight, then lined with wood. Anyway, it is wood 





the inside. Cause why? Prevents any tackle 
irom rusting, of course. Then there is no rattle. 
The case comes in various sizes, the largest be- 
ig long enough to accommodate a short jointed 
rod, together with all the lures and reels any man 
could possibly require. Beautifully finished inside 
ind out, it is sure a wonderful article for the rod- 
stef, 


Lines upon lines! Here we have a line o’fish 
ines hard to beat and very popular with the fish- 
ng fraternity, naturally. In this we have an es- 
pecially enameled fly-line, finish transparent, the 
natural colors of the silk 
being in nowise changed. 
Tough and elastic, proof 
against all alkalies or sa- 
line matter, it recom- 
mends itself to the dis- 
criminating fly-man. The 
firm also puts out a 
proofed casting line which 
is much used and com- 
mended. By the way, the 
makers claim to be the 
first firm to proof a casting line. A waterproof 
casting line, soft to the thumb of the caster, 
would be a boon indeed. Better look into this 
matter, fellows, and find out for yourselves if 
you’ve been missing anything. 


SAS ASAD AS ALAS ASA 

















Outdoors or Indoors 


Here’s the safety razor that will give 
you the service you should have — un- 
der all conditions. At home—with all 
the modern conveniences, or outdoors 
—with just the simple provisions of 


nature. 


Always Ready for Service 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor is a genu- 
ine treasure in your home—or in your 
camping kit. Blades are always sharp 


and ready for service. 


Popular Models $1 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


$5 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 














The Razor That Sharpens Itself 








































































“T’ve made 
a Trophy 
of my 
Scarred-Up Hunting Coat 


It was blood-stained, scarred, patched, 
saggy, and often I’d get cold and wet. It 
was too old for good service. 


THIS NEW DRYBAK 


like I have is the coat you ought to have.”’ 
Every bit of the fabric in the coat is treat- 
ed with the famous DRYBAK process for 
positive waterproofing. The corduroy col- 
lar, cuff facings and the lining in the body 
are waterproofed. All pocket corners and 
points of strain are double bar tacked or 
leather reinforced and it will not rip or 
tear. 


Men who know will tell you to get a 
DRYBAK. Send for catalog giving de- 
scription of all “‘Dryback or money back”’ 
coats, pants, vests and hats, 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
Room 1000D— 93 Worth Street, New York City 
New Name of Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc. 
















This is the famous 
Dryback or money back 
Zuarantee button 
found 
- only on genuine 
DRYBAK 
garments 


for FALL 
SHOOTING 















a boat you can 





take wherever 





you wish 








A King solves every 
boat problem —can be 
setup and on the water 
in 15 minutes. Boats 
and canoes are light, 
fast, sturdy,and ofs al- 
low draft for hunting. 


See your dealer. . or 
: : write for fully illustra- 
easily carried ted literature. 


KING portable BOATS 


KING BOAT COMPANY 
North Chicago 908 Sixtieth Street 


on your 
running board 








“~ Illinois Oakland, Calif. f= 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by Wilham Barber Haynes 








Is the Sailfish the King? 


It was always my idea that the barra- 
cuda was feared by all of the salt water 
fishes. 

Here is a fish that is shaped like a mus- 
kellunge, and will cut in two a fish that 
is as thick as himself. 

The long teeth are like wolf fangs, but 
the teeth that cut are the smaller back 
teeth. He will grab hoid of a 10-pound 
bonita and go away with half of him. 

However, I have never sven a sailfish 
that was hooked and drawn to the boat, 
ever of the.slightest interest to a barra- 
cuda. I don’t believe it is because the 
sailfish is too large, for I have seen a barra- 
cuda cut a bonita as thick as a sailfish tail. 

Capt. Ralph Lapp says that the barra- 
cuda stays out of the way of an amber- 
jack of good size, and that he has watched 
a sailfish over the coral caves and that all 
fish, including the barracuda, makes way 
for him. The sailfish seems to hit a side 
blow with his rough bill. I remember hav- 
ing a pardner who did not like to see a 
shark get a fish that he was fighting. Once 
he hooked a small bonita, and after it came 
a big fish. Hop yelled to our guide to keep 
the little fish from the supposed shark. So 
the guide grabbed his line and swiftly 
pulled the bonita in, hand over hand. It 
was fast, but not fast enough for the pur- 
suer that hit at the fish several times as it 
speeded toward us. Then we saw that the 
pursuer was a big sailfish, When the bo- 
nita was taken in it showed three deep 
cuts and welts where it had been hit by 
side swipes of the bill of the sailfish. Any 
one would have caused death. 

Perhaps the barracuda has learned to let 
the swift sailfish alone for this same rea- 
son. Then, too, there is the old saying 
among the men at the dock about the 
Cuban superstition that a wound made by 
a sailfish bill will never heal completely, 
but will break open every full moon. 

Perhaps the barracuda believes this and 
gives the sailfish wide berth—W. B. H 





How a Shark Strikes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One day while 
cruising for sailfish out along the edge of 
the Gulf Stream, off Ragged Key, with 
Captain Hatch, I hooked a Spanish mack- 
erel which was struck by about a 200-pound 
hammerhead shark and a few inches of the 
tail clipped off. I speeded up and reeled in 
the remainder of the mackerel and held it 
in the water off the stern on a few feet of 
line as a lure. The shark stuck around. I 
had the guide bait up his regular shark out- 
fit with the front half of about a 12-pound 
barracuda, then I let out about 20 feet of 
the shark line—strong enough to hold a 
bull—and teased the hammerhead with it. 

The sea was quite calm and every move- 
ment of the shark was plainly visible in 
the wonderfully translucent water. He 
moved about very cautiously and circled 
from side to side of the lure, tilting his 
peculiarly-shaped head so as to get a close- 
up first with one eye and then the other 
from every angle. Finally after three or 
four minutes of critical investigation he 
came on—right side and not belly up—to 
the bait and took a vigorous smash at it. 
At the instant his jaws closed over the lure 


I gave a hard heave on the line, firmly set- 
ting the big hook in his projecting upper 
jaw, and then instantly got busy and hand- 
over-handed the line in bringing my catch 
alongside. With only a few feet of line out, 
I controlled the situation with ease. 

After the shark threshed around a bit, the 
captain got down the shotgun, and while I 
held the upper portion out of the water, 
drilled him with a charge of bird shot. It 
was a simple matter to cut out the hook. 
This may all sound a little fishy to the un- 
initiated. One needs gloves of some kind 
to protect the hands from burning on the 
line, but. if you do not let a big fish get the 
jump on you there is nothing to it with such 
gear. 

I have related this experience to disprove 
the claim made by some writers that a 
shark always strikes while belly up. I be- 
lieve it is bunk. H. L. Horxrins. 

S. Dak. 





The Grouper 


One of the most expert sailfishermen in 
Miami has a favorite fish in the grouper. 
This seemed impossible to me. Here was 
a man who knew the joys of blue-water 
fishing, who held prizes for record sailfish 
and to whom the fish of the open water of 
the Gulf Stream were all known; yet he 
liked groupers above all. 

Now, a grouper is a fish of the salt water 
that lives mainly along the coral reefs. He 
is usually a hulking black brute of a fish. 
He is built like a bass; he has the same 
fin arrangement as a bass, and, like a bass, 
he is good to eat. But there the similarity 
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ends, for he will not jump and his battle is 
like tactics in the recent war, in that his 
idea of battle is to dig himself in. There- 
fore, he goes into trenches in this fashion: 
As soon as you hook him he goes down to 
the bottom, where he squeezes into a hole 
in the coral. 

Most of the great coral reefs that stretch 
to the southwest of Miami are safe places 
for big groupers when hooked on light 
tackle. The coral rises like mountains and 
in the coral caves is the pet hole the 
grouper remembers and heads for. With 
fairly heavy tackle you can keep him up 
from the coral; with a hand line it is easy, 
but with a 9-thread line, which constitutes 
the weight used in light tackle, you must 
let him run where he wants to go. A 9- 
thread linen line is smaller than the braid- 
ed silk line you usually use in bait cast- 
ing for black bass and, when a 30-pound 
grouper starts for a safe retreat at the end 
of a 9-thread line, he is going to get there. 

It is possible that the grouser may come 
out of the hole of his own accord. I re- 
member one large 50-pound fish that lived 
on the Turtle Harbor outer reef, that I 
hooked on a 21-thread line. He went at 
once into a hole, and we ran the launch 
above him where the line stretched down 
to the greenish looking coral bottom and 
examined it thru a glass-bottomed bucket. 
The coral looked like cathedral spires and 
a dark spot showed the cave. On the 
tightened line the guide picked as he 
would on the strings of a guitar. This 
makes a holed-up grouper nervous. Soon 
the big fellow dashed out of the cave and 
I foreed him up and landed him. He was 
scarred and scratched up where he had 
ee himself into the cranny of the sharp 
coral. 

I never really saw what a game fish a 
grouper would be until I caught one last 
winter that was away from a pet cave, and 
couldn’t find a place to get into. Then I 
realized that it would be a great feat to 
land one on a 9-thread line if he happened 
to be where he could not get in a hole. 

I was with Captain Hutter when I 
hooked this big grouper near the Fowey 
Rock lighthouse, south of Miami. He 
probably followed the bait out of the deep- 
er water, up over the shallower reef where 
the water was about 20 feet deep. Then he 
grabbed the cut mullet bait and dashed 
away from us, headed down. 

I was using an 18-thread line and a 7- 
ounce split bamboo rod, and there was no 
holding him. Soon he went to the bottom 
and got behind a rock. There was no mov- 
ing him, so we circled the rock and “| Fo 
came out and ran again. He would take off 
40 feet at a run. Early in the battle we saw 
him when he searched the bottom, hunting 
for a hole big enough to get into, but the 
bottom was smooth there and his gasp- 
ing, raving search revealed no place of 
safety. 

Soon he weakened and fought up closer 
to the surface, and, altho he made strong 
runs we knew that, barring accident, we 
would get him, for he was in a place that 
was not safe for him, because there were 
no handy coral caves to go into. 

When we lifted him out with the gaff I 
could hardly believe that such a big grouper 
was living so close to Miami, as I had nev- 
er seen one so large. From the nature of 
the spot where he was hooked, I believe 
that he could have been landed on a 9- 
thread line. Probably he was traveling, 
and a traveler is in danger when he doesn’t 
know that he is outside the bounds of 
safety. 

How much did he weigh? 

Well, you can use your own judgment. 
Here is a picture of him, and tae boy who 
is holding him up tips the beam at 156 
pounds. —W. B. H. 











In three words... 


NOT too much Turkish, not too, little Turkish; 
neither over-rich nor commonplace ee 
just enough Turkish ... there, in three words, is 
the secret of Fatima’s extraordihaty delicacy 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 





Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Oil your shoes with BERGMANN 


SHOE OIL 


ma \ Keep your feet dry. 
y Bergmann Oil 
waterproofs nating 
and keeps it soft 
and pliable. Makes it last much 
longer. Pays for itself many 
times overin greater foot com- 
fort and long life for shoes. 


At stores, or send 40c for full 
size 8o0z.can postpaid. Address 
Theo Bergmann, 894 Thur- 
man Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Dealers—stock up now. Bergmann 
Oil is right —demand is growing. 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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You Can Sleep Outdoors in Perfect 
Comfort with a 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Made like the fur of an animal, 
it retains the body heat, but net: 
the moisture. Nodead air spaces. 
to become foul or soaked, as in 
a closely woven or filled fabric. 
Weight about 5 Ibs. $25 
** You have the best light- 
weight bag made.’"—Dr.C.P. | eed 


U. S. Eng. Compass—Luminous 
points; floating dial; sighting ar- 
rangement, Value $15. 
YEE $3.50 
Fiala .22-cal. Combination Rifle and 
Pistol ; + +n 3 barrels ; $ 1 8 
a $30 realness tat 





Mirakel Vest Pocket 5X Prism Bin- 
oculars; genuine Jena; weigh $25 
6 ounces ; with case_..........- 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25 Warren St., New York. 
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AUTOCAM PING 


Department 





Conducted by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Safety First on the Motor Trail 


HEN we stop to consider that the 

mechanics of autocamping concerns 
us chiefly at night and that the daylight 
hours are usually spent in auto touring, the 
mechanics of safe, efficient automobile 
driving comes quite within the compass of 
an autocamping department. “Safety First 
When Driving” is indeed the most potent 
issue before touring America when we stop 
to consider that in 1925, 25,000 people 
were killed in the United States in auto- 
mobile accidents, 700,000 persons were in- 
jured, and there was a property damage of 
over two billions of dollars. Like as not 
you will find this rather interesting read- 
ing, but the full import will not strike 
home to you until you, yourself, are in- 
volved in an accident; meanwhile you will 
disregard safety first precautions and take 
the big chances. 

The alarming casualties in automobile 
accidents is on the increase each year and 
in a very great proportion of them might 
have been prevented. .We cannot rely for 
safety on traffic laws and enforcement—it 
is up to the individual himself. We seem to 
have switched from the slogan “See Amer- 
ica First” to “Step on ’er Hard and Let the 
Rest of the World Go By.” 

It is high time for a rigorous campaign 
for public safety—education for the pre- 
vention of traffic accidents—for of the two 
laws governing the rights of the road, the 
law of courtesy and the statute law, the 
former is going to be the means of getting 
real results. The driver himself and his 
passengers are not alone in jeopardy, but 
every other individual he meets on the 
road—pedestrians and motorists as well. 

A questionnaire sent to a large number of 
the chiefs of police of various cities brings 
the suggestions that in the prevention of 
accidents on the motor trail there be an 
adequate and properly distributed system 
of signals, that proper policing be done 
(this is impractical due to the mileage that 
must be policed), that uniform laws be 
passed requiring all cars to be constructed 
with a speed capacity of not over 40 miles 
an hour. Did you ever hear a fellow blow 
about the speed his new car would make? 
Speed is not what one needs in a car, but 
power. 


N EVERY automobile accident which 

has come to the writer’s knowledge, 
speed was the direct causative factor—and 
it could have been prevented. Other 
causes in proportion to frequency in acci- 
dent causation are carelessness of the driv- 
er in taking chances, poor brakes and glar- 
ing headlights. What a farce this glaring 
headlight law is in some states. And there 
is little the oncoming motorist can do oth- 
er than slow up to keep safely on the road 
until the glare passes. This is where I use 
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Claude P. Fordyce 


my spotlight, turning it to the edge of 
the road on my side to avoiding running 
into the ditch. To reduce the glare of a 
headlight coming to you, the colored visor 
which can be quickly pulled down in front 
of the windshield is an essential safety 
precaution. 

We have the old-fashioned idea that 
roadways were made to travel on and not 
to burn up. If the great clan of speed 
maniacs who are largely responsible for 
the big traffic slaughter would stop to real- 
ize the tremendous amount of ground they 
cover per second, even within the speed 
limit, they might tone down their wind- 
cleaving proclivities and help to make the 
world safe for democracy —and Republi- 
cans as well. A table reducing speed to feet 
traveled per second, is as follows: 


10 miles an hour covers 14.66 feet per second. 
15 miles an hour covers 22 feet per second, 
20 miles an hour covers 29.33 feet per second. 
25 miles an hour covers 36.66 feet per second. 
30 miles an hour covers 44 feet per second. 
35 miles an hour covers 51.33 feet per second. 
40 miles an hour covers 58.66 feet per second. 
35 miles an hour covers 66 feet per second. 
50 miles an hour covers 73.33 feet .per second. 


Will your car permit of the following 
stopping distances? Stopping. Dictance 
with Two-Wheel 


Speed Per Hour Brakes 
10 miles 9.3 feet 
15 miles 20.8 feet 
20 miles 37 ~—sfeet 
25 miles 58 feet 
30 miles 83.3 feet 
35 miles 113 feet 
40 miles 148 feet 
45 miles 188 _ feet 
50 miles 232 ~=sfeet 


Safety precautions pertain both to your 
relations to highway conditions and to 
other motorists. “Caution” and “Danger” 
signs were not erected for the amusement 
of those who put them there. Highway 
conditions vary all along the route. There 
are hills to climb and descend. A good stunt 
to save your brakes and to keep your car 
under control when going down hill is to 
drive down hill in the same gear you would 
use in going up, and it is never safe to en- 
deavor to pass another car when you are 
going up or down hill; in fact, it is illegal 
in some states to do so. Interstate railway 
and transportation regulations for motor 
busses require that drivers stop at railway 
crossings. Is it not just as sensible and safe 
for every motorist to do so? Particular 
caution is needed on wet pavements and 
on high crowned roads—slow speed is al- 
ways necessary. Speeding on loose gravel 
is precarious and may throw you into the 
ditch which is always present in accordance 
with modern road construction methods. 

A great majority of white crosses which 
have been erected on highways to denote 


where fatal accidents have occurred are at 
curves; in every case the driver was speed- 
ing and did not have his car under con- 
trol when the unanticipated turn came 
suddenly upon him. If you are not going 
too fast and you start to skid with your 
brakes on, release them and then tighten 
them slowly. The fly wheel of the motor 
car turns on an axis at right angles to the 
length of the car and the tendency is for 
this gyroscopic action to pull the rear end 
of the car to one side, throwing the mo- 
mentum sideways instead of straight ahead 
Rain obscuring the windshield is another 
potent danger, together with the wet road 
surface which naturally accompanies the 
rain. One of the automatic windshield 
wipers here is worth its weight in gold. 


OUR driving relations to other motor- 

ists is doubly fraught with responsi- 
bility, for accident prevention depends not 
alone on what you do but upon what the 
other fellow does, and he is, as far as you 
know, “X,” the unknown quality. He may 
be an indifferent driver; he may be pan- 
icky in emergency and do most foolish 
things when m a corner; he may be intox- 
icated; he may be absolutely incompetent 
as a driver, or he may be a speed demon. 
Note his license plate. If a stranger to the 
region in which he travels he may not know 
the local traffic regulations; but above all, 
being human, he may flagrantly disregard 
them. Women drivers should be given 
careful consideration—and watching. In 
approaching a car from the rear which you 
want to pass, honk your signal that you 
want to go by. He should by all laws of 
courtesy and statute make way for you, but 
on the other hand he may be a road hog, 
which is the most obnoxious animal in the 
world. When you want to stop, turn 
around or back up, shoot out your warning 
hand and put on the stop light. I have 
found a rear end spot light or backing light 
handy at night to keep from backing into 
a hole. The closest I ever came to having 
an accident was when I was approaching 
a car and another car behind tried to make 
a run around it before I got to them. Had 
there not been a smooth side to the road 
instead of a ditch, I might have turned 
over in avoiding the other cars. It is never 
safe to pass three cars in a row, or even 
one car if another is closely approaching 
ahead. What the motoring public needs to 
exercise more than anything else is the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto other motorists 
as you would have them do unto you.” 
Perhaps the quickest way you can put this 
into effect is to eliminate your glaring 
headlights (I assume that you have them, 
for nearly everybody has) and today see 
that your brakes are in first class order. 
Considering the number of people in- 
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volved, there are less accidents in cities 
than on the highways, because you must 
slow down, and there is generally a very 
eficient traffic operation with a penalty if 
you disregard, while in the country you 
have your own free will without restric- 
tions enforeed on the spot and “stepping 
on ’er” is the rule. 

As old Doctor Applesauce told a bunch 
of wind-cleavers after an accident: “If 
you are darn fools enough to ruin your 
chances of going to heaven thru speeding, 
then get your closed car with an all-steel 
body. They will give you less chance of 
getting your head busted in because the 
strength of steel saves the lives of many 
passengers and the reduced size of the pil- 
lars supporting the top gives the driver a 
better view of the road.” 





Visitors Flock to California 
National Parks 

The fast-growing love of motorists for 
the great outdoors is indicated in a re- 
markable gain in the number of visitors 
in the California national parks this sea- 
son. All previous records have been broken. 

In the Sequoia Park the increase in tour- 
ists over the same period of 1925 is 144 per 
cent. There were 52,487 visitors so far this 
year. 

General Grant Park has registered 28,- 
939 visitors, an increase of 45 per cent 
over last year. 

Yosemite, queen of the parks, is estab- 
lishing a new travel rate. At this time last 
year, according to the report, less than 
11,000 motor cars carrying 34,000 persons 
had entered the park, while this year to 
date 14,649 automobiles, with 44,702 visi- 
tors, are registered. This increase of over 
3,000 machines and 10,933 persons is said 
to be the largest gain ever recorded in a 
single season. 

In the past there was hardly any motor 
travel into Yosemite from October until 
the following spring, but with the open- 
ing on July 31 of the all year, water level 
highway, it is expected that an enormous 
annual increase in travel will be recorded. 

With the government officially recogniz- 
ng Mount Lassen as a real volcano, en- 
titled to having its temperature taken and 
ts moods and whims recorded, it is be- 
lieved that travel to Lassen National 
Park, in the northern part of the state, 
will be greatly stimulated, as this is the 
only active voleano on the North Ameri- 
can continent. It is the youngest of the 
dead things of nature, and is close to the 
giant redwoods, which are the oldest living 
things on the face of the globe. 

The government is encouraging travel 
into the national playgrounds by providing 
better accommodations, new trails for 
hikers and horses, and better roads for 
motorists. 





Gasoline Poisoning 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice calls attention to the effect of gasoline 
fumes on a person working where the ven- 
tilation is not adequate. The symptoms 
are much like those of a jag—if you know 
what that is—and may vary from a stupor 
or drowsiness to a state of excitement 
with much talkativeness and foolishness. 
The results are blurred vision, sleeplessness, 
dry throat, nervousness, loss of appetite, 
constipation. Prevention is emphasized, 
of course, and if people know the results 
of being exposed to gasoline fumes in a 
closed room or tent they will be more care- 
ful. Fresh air and drinking much water, 
abstaining from food, except nourishing 
liquids and laxatives, sum up the treat- 
ment. Gas fumes in a closed room are like- 
wise dangerous if there is a possibility of 
a flame igniting this explosive mixture — 
C. P. F. 
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Ble 
HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 


Will attract eyes of animals as if by 
magic. It has no equal for hunting 
Coon, Opossum, Vermin and Preda- 
tory Animals; Trapping, Camping, etc. 
Pure white light; shines 300 to 600 feet: will 
not blow out; economical and durable. Dou- 
ble Lens interchangeable from a floodlight 
to searching beam. Head Strap fits any hat or cap. Generator ab- 
solutely automatic; hooks over top of trousers, belt or pocket. Gas Sa SS 
Hose special Non-Kinkable. Sold by leading dealers. Ask for the DAS 

Brilliant Search Light.” We also ship direct,C.O.D.,if youwish. Bull’s-Eye Door Closed. 
Price delivered, $9.75. Money refunded ifnot satisfied. Send for free Darkening Door Open. 


catalog. BRI LIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIFE-LIKE DECOYS ? 
- The “Pitts Adapter” is asimple device, H Y Ca 
Fcasily attached, that i ~ any de- ave ou a mera ” 
coy’s head turn naturally. Write for free samp] ; : : 
* : ple of our big magazine, sh hi 
Circular Free to make better pictures and earn ae. — 


ee TUERK MFG. CO. 
32 No. Jefferson St. Chicago, tt. AMERIOAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Masa, 


















A luxurious, coldproof Robe Bed 
of Eiderdown in a waterproof cover 
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Made by METROPOLITAN 
Size 60 x 84 inches Weight 10 lbs. 
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What a Famous Camper Says | The outside cover consists of high count superior quality 
F.E.Brimmer, motorcamping | Metro waterproof canvas. The puff or interior construction 
editor and camping expert, | js a series of tube-like cells into which the down is blown, so 
mnve: arranged that equal distribution is assured. Only the best, 


we a selected down of hardy northern ducks is used, the lightest 


tion that I feel is due your | and warmest material for protection against extreme cold 
Eiderdown Robe? Any outdoor | Jt is a non-conductor and retains body warmth. 


man or woman who has fought ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
with the problem of proper cold- Responds quickly by coming into place with every move- 


climate egg Mt ce on ve ment of the occupant. It cannot separate or become lumpy. 
kindof appreciation | It guarantees nights of refreshing rest, which makes you 


for this most excel- | ready for days of glorious sport. 
lent product. I have Pe 5 . , . 
used the Eiderdown Lining is high-grade all-wool blanket material equipped 


Robe with my Com- | with special lift-the-dot or pull-string hookless fasteners. 
ort Sleeping Pocket Mss g 
in the snow banksand | Detachable blanket linings may be cleansed and aired sepa- 


beth ego texiece | rately. Finest materials and best workmanship. Indispens~ 


in than any other | able in fall and winter for hunters, explorers, etc. Zero nights 
beds that I have ever ; 
tried.” won’t bother you. 


Easy to C | 66 Three styles. Newest weighs only 6 
Light in a Pry oie small in ae pounds. This is what YOU want. Write 


ctreng. Srateryeeet « carrying cose te now for special folder and CATALOG, 
bugproof in storage. This isinelud- | GUARANTEED = write for 1926 CATALOG 


ed without extra cost. 
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Outing Air Mattresses, Sleep- | METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS, Dept. G-13, Athol, Mass. 
ing Robes, Perfection Fishing | Send me folder with full details about Eiderdown Robe and your CATALOG, 
Capes, Tents, Air Goods of all 
kinds — 50 items for your com- 
Seat ta ie onan. . Saw CATA | Sttest =... --- 2... ss cs init tithe 
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for this label on your 
waterproof hunting 
clothes. It guarantees 
complete satisfaction. 






















A practical coat for you! 
DROP around to your position. Note the wide 
sporting goodsdeal- flaring skirt. It won’t 
er and try on a RED pull or draw up when 
HEAD BRAND hunt- you fillthe game pock- 
ing coat. Man, there’s ets. Look closely at 
the coat for you! Com- the material. It’s guar- 
fortable? Just raise anteed waterproof—to 
your arms. Twist and standa world of punish- 
turn. Plentyof freedom ment— to give com- 
for a good shot in any plete satisfaction. 
for free descriptive folder of RED 
WRITE HEAD BRAND Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
917 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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CARRY THIS POWERFUL 


telescope 
RIGHT IN YOUR VEST 


POCKET! 


$D Post 
Paid 
Why lug heavy 
binoculars 
around when 
you can have 
this 6-pow- 
er, clear, ac- 
curate mo- 
nocular al- 
ways ready 
for business 
in your vest 
pocket ? 


FREE 


Neat limp leath- 
er case with glove 
snap free with 
every ‘scope. 
Not a toy. Brings 
distant objects close 
in full detail. Noth- 
ing cheap in appear- 
ance or action, Tested 
by fifty thousand 
sportsmen and found 
=” O. K. Money back at 
once if not thoroughly 
satisfied in every respect. 
‘i A wonderful little’scope for 
hunting, fishing, boating, 
Only 34" long camping, motoring, etc. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
80 Boylston St., Dept. L, Boston, Mass. 
Goes Down Deep a 


a S AC 
Where They Are . ik 


THe nearest approach to 100% i in in four ways — “$i 
luring, hooking, holding. Used with or i 
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pork-rind. Nickel or copper, weedless, with 
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Saving Life by Artificial Respiration 


Tue Prone Pressure MernHop 


you need but one experience in aiding 
some person overcome by gas, smoke, 


electricity, or who is apparently drowned, 
to realize that everyone, and especially 
you, should know the very simple method 
of restoring breathing. The simplest meth- 
od is explained in its name—“prone pres- 
sure.” The patient lies prone and you ap- 
ply pressure to the chest to make it empty 
and fill with air, exactly simulating natural 
breathing as far as possible and repeating 
the pressure about twelve times a minute. 
The best explanation of this method is 
here given by the American National Red 
Cross: 

When the patient is removed from the 
water, gas, smoke or electric contact, get 
to work at once with your own hands. If 
possible, send for a physician. 





How to apply the prone method 


Lay the patient on his stomach. Ex- 
tend one arm directly over head. Bend the 
other arm at elbow, and rest patient’s cheek 
on hand, to keep the nose and mouth off 
the ground and free for breathing. 

Kneel, facing forward, and straddling the 
patient’s legs just above the knees. Place 
palms of hands on each side of back, just 
above belt line, and about 4 inches apart, 
thumbs and fingers together, the little fin- 
gers over and following the line of lowest 
ribs, and the tips of fingers just out ot 
sight (Fig. 1). 

With arms straight, lean gradually for- 
ward, pressing downward and forward and 
counting slowly, one, two, three. Snap 
your hands sideways, off patient’s back. 
Swing your body back, counting slowly, 
four, five (Fig. 2). Rest; straighten arms 
and repeat pressure. 

Three movements, straight arm pressure 
(shoulder behind hands so that pressure is 
exerted forward), quick release, and swing 
back. To assist in timing these movements 
(about twelve per minute), repeat during 
period of pressure, “Out goes the bad air;” 
snap off your hands and repeat during the 
period of release, “In comes the good.” 
Keep up work steadily until breathing be- 
gins and continues naturally. Unless a phy- 
sician takes charge, remove patient, well 
covered on a stretcher, to a hospital or to 
his home. 


When helpers arrive put them to work; 
send for physician; clean patient’s mouth 
of obstructions; stimulate reflexes (in elec- 
trical emergencies this is done by sharply 
rapping the sole of a foot with a wooden 
paddle, timing the raps with the twelve 
movements per minute of straight arm 
pressure on the chest); loosen tight cloth- 
ing; rub legs and body toward heart; sup- 
ply clothing .and other heated articles to 
maintain heat; and relieve operator when 
tired. Place aromatic spirits of ammonia 
near patient’s nose at frequent intervals. 
When patient begins to breathe naturally, 
and can swallow, give teaspoonful of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in half a glass of 
water or some hot water, coffee or tea. 

Don’t get discouraged. Stick to it for 
two or even three hours tf necessary. You 
might save a life. 


Campcraft Hints 
G. E. Morris 


BEN G particularly interested in the 
use of a stove in the tent, I read the 
article on Trailcraft with much interest. 
The writer of this article failed to advise 
how the tent owner was to get his stovepipe 
out of the canvas and how to protect the 
tent fabric from burning. I have worked 
this out in a satisfactory manner and want 
to contribute my experience to the lore of 
camping as given in this magazine from 
month to month. 

If you use a 4-inch stovepipe, then cut 
an 8-inch hole in the canvas and have it 
reinforced with heavy canvas and at the 
top in this reinforcement put two small 
grommets, 3 inches apart, one on each side 
and one at the bottom. 

Now take two pressed pie tins large 
enough to cover the grommets and cut a 
hole in each so pipe passes thru snugly. On 
the inside tin cut three or four 1-inch holes 
for ventilation; on the outside tin solder to 
flat rim five %4x1l-inch bolts with wing nuts; 
put outside tin with bolts thru the grom- 
mets; put on inside tin and wing-nut it 
fast; then you have a fireproof pipe outlet. 

For the stack fit a hood 8 inches in diam- 
eter set on slip supports; over this wrap a 
strip of galvanized wire with % or # mesh 
and you set no woods afire from sparks 
from your stack. 

The hood should have its edge turned 
up at least % inch three-quarters of the 
way around; then when it rains there is 
no soot drip falling on your canvas. 


NEVER tried this stunt, but saw it on 

a wall tent: Below where pipes came 
out and for about 3 feet down was a xs- 
inch manila rope sewed to the canvas with 
a loop at bottom of the rope. Into this was 
set a pronged crutch of about +s-inch iron, 
the upper end fitting this pipe and with 
holes bored in the prongs. A hole was 
bored thru the pipe and a rod passed thru 
both the pipe and prongs on either side, 
which kept the pipe steady. It looked like 
a good stunt. 

Put the damper in your pipe a foot from 
where it passes out of the canvas, then you 
get the heat from the pipe that is lost if 
damper is close to stove. 

In passing a farm try and get a 25-pound 
flour sack of dry corn cobs, costing but a 
few cents, soak several in kerosene and 
keep in a covered tin in the tent. When 
the wood is damp and you cannot cuss it 
into burning, try a kerosene-soaked cob or 
two, and forget the cussing. I’ve been there 
—I know. 
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Often in some permanent camps, black 
ants are @ nuisance. Carry four granite pie 
plates; put one under each leg of your cot 
and fill with water. Be sure to keep cot 
and blankets away from the walls. 

A nice little box to keep bugs and flies 
out of your grub, is made from thin boards 
with strips of canvas tacked on so the four 
sides will fold flat. The bottom has a %4x 
%,-inch pine strip nailed inside so sides fit 
over it snugly. Top made same way. Four 
small hooks and screw eyes to hold both 
ends to sides. Then cut out one panel and 
tack fine mesh wire on inside for ventila- 
tion. A hook on the door and a loose shelf 
inside complete the rig. No measurements 
can be given—build it to suit your party. 
One dollar will cover cost. 


Ds forget a 60-cent box of Peter- 
son’s Ointment—it’s fine for most 
every hurt—and a bottle of iodine rolled in 
cotton batting and slid into a %-pound 
empty baking powder can. It won’t break 
or spill‘and spoil things. 

For the man who carries a .22 rifle or 
pistol this works fine—no dirty cartridges: 
Take a block of soft pine (if for .22 shorts) 
1 inch thick; bore the holes a trifle larger 

ian the bullet so they fit loosely, but the 
head must not go in the hole. A block 
2x4x1 will hold plenty of cartridges for an 
afternoon tramp and practice. A 10-cent 
roll of tire tape completes the rig. Just 
wrap it around the block over the cart- 
ridge heads. A box of cartridges in the 
pocket is sure to spill and then it’s a job to 
put them back; besides, the lubrication 
picks up grit and lint. A block 1% inches 
thick can be bored to hold shorts on the 
flat side or top and .22 long rifle cart- 
ridges on the edge. Don’t bore entirely 
thru the block. Bore holes staggering; 
block holds more that way. 

How many times have you rushed out 

for a chance shot, forgetting to take extra 
cartridges or none at all? I fitted a pick- 


up gate in the heel plate of a hunting rifle 


and bored the stock to hold tao cartridges 
for emergency, putting them in primer to 
primer just for safety. A butt dropped on 
the ground might cause a jacketed bullet 
to tap the primer hard enough to explode 
it. The extra weight of the two cartridges 
won’t hurt the balance of the arm, as it is 
filled on return to camp. Any gunsmith 
can do the job; or, have it done where you 
buy your rifle and you will thank an old- 
timer for the idea. 


An Efficient Snow-Shoe 


To many the use of snow-shoes is a 
sporting proposition pure and simple; to 
others it is as necessary as anything used 
in the course of daily activities, as a 
means of transportation. Proper selection 
of shoes means a dependency for the suc- 
cess of a trip and ofttimes life. The type of 








snow-shoe here shown is the most popular 
in use. The frames are especially selected 
state of Maine second growth white ash 
butts, seasoned so they will not warp. The 
filling i is the very best cowhide, cured by a 
secret process that positively prevents sag- 
ging, and the shoe is made with a perfect 

balance. This type is made both for ladies 
and men and choice of size is based upon 
body weight. Men weighing 115 to 140 
pounds should use the 12x48 snow-shoe; 
140 to 165 pounds, 13x48 shoes; 165 to 225 
pounds, 14x48 shoes. For women weighing 
50 to 120 pounds, use the 10x50 shoe; those 
weighing 120 to 160 pounds, the 11x50 shoe. 


This Year~ 


a 
Thrilling, foaming speed with. the 
Super Elto outboard motor! Instantly} 
attached to any rowboat. Easily port-, 
able. World famous for easy starting. 
Multiplies the pleasures of fishing, 
racing, paentnnneeth Write today for 
new catalog —beau- 9) 
tifully illustrated — ihe 
intensely interesting. Super | ° 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 










‘‘Starts With a Quarter Turn’’ 


Wrestling y Book FREE 


restier. Learn at Remo fx from sf ste 
















SLEEP 
beside the 
FIRE! 


Way up in the moun- 
tains or back in the pine 
“#\ woods, nothing can com- 
boc with a bed of pine 
: —— beside a at 

bercrombie’s 
CAMPFIRE TENT admits the , and protects 
against wind and weather. Side opens up to form a shel- 
tered space between sleepers and -_ Let down, it makes a 
rotected dressing tent, ~_. x head room. ABER- 

ROMBIE’S CAMP OUTFIT: TALOG describes in 
detail this and other tents ~ many types; camp bed- 
= , bags, a, 








New York, N. 





ONLY $39 


~ For This Highest 
%4-Toa € Grade Auto Trailer 
Other ane of body, 


same price. Light weight, easy run- 
just the thing’ for camping, touring. Absolute money- 
back’ guarantee. Write for ca’ 2. 
BOWER MFG. CO. Box 6 






FOWLER, IND. 















You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, 
fish—tan furs and _ an 
and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies, 
Save taxidermists’ bills. uble your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 
Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guarantee 
Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


Make Bi ig Money ! 


Sell yours mounted trop Mount for — Big 
demand. T: ee ae Cy L- time into cash. Earn money 
on the side, traps, books, vacations and 
loxuries. One student writes, “I have made over 
$850 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.”” You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 


Many valuable trophies are lost they are not 

handled when killed. Our lessons cover this 

abject ly cnd teach you how to take care of 

the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 

fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every 
Send the coupon today. 














Hunters — Trappers — Fishormon 
Mount Your Own Specimens! 


ist 





Write for 


FREE 
Taxidermy 















Old Reliable School O0>"%, — Tbe graduates, 


among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
everywhere. The only ‘Taxidermy school in the world. 
Endorsed ab Latest methods 
taught in com uote pe. You NEED Taxidermy. 
Investigate TO. 


forFREE Book 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
dozens of pots of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
should by all means have this book. Send for _ 
it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. 
If you de lay you may forget it, so CLIP THE 
COUPON an mall ie Oe es at once. Nelo 

tion whatever. ND THE COUPON. 


Free Book Coupon 


Nerthwesters School of Taxidermy 
Building, Omaha, brn cranrg 
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Once you camp in a 
Zagelmeyer de luxe Camp 
Trailer you will regard 
tents and all other outfits 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience of 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two double berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, etc. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 
lutely mosquito, dust and 
storm proof. It is the light- 
est, most comfortable and 
most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for all equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 
comfortable travel. Trails 
behind any car, over any 
road, as fast as car can 
travel. Takes the work and 
hardship out of camping. 


THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
standard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Sedan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most cle luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived, The low price will surprise you. 


Above view with canvas covering cu 
eway shows interior arrangement. 


426 Se. Heary Ot., Bay City, Mich. 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 








Whenit’s 23 Below Zero 


_ 


will keep you comfortable. . 

Senften, Nebr., writes: ‘‘Last Sun- 

day it was 23 below zero but The 

: S Everbrite kept us warm and burned 
$1465.50 earned one | —,hours on one filling. ’ 

month by Agent Res- Every home,store,church,can now 

have all the yt 5 om of natural 

k gas heat at a cost of 1 cent an hour. 

Burns 8 to 10 hours on gallon of 

Coal Oil. Cheaper—cleaner—more 

comfortable than coal or wood fire. 

No wick—no smoke—no odor. Will 

heat the whole house in coldest 

weather. May be moved from room to room. Simple; 

turns up and down—off and on like city gas. Absolutely 

safe, Thousands in Happy Homes everywhere Built of 

steel _and nickel—weighs 44 lbs.—height 22 inches. 

r ae E Simply send name today for circular, 

full details how it works and amaz- 

ing free home test offer. 


EVERBRITE STOVE CO. 









2402 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ZIP-ZIP 


f/ Here is a letter we received from 
a lady from way out west. 


Gentlemen: 














to have one aiso. 
soon as possible. 


Thousands of boys are 
made ha) By with this 
wonderful. ip-Zip shoot- 
A er. Order from us or your 
dealer. Send stamps, coin Re ae 
Bor M.O. 365c or 8 for $1. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. Dept.99 COLUMBIA, S.C. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, biackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me your name and address today—no cost 
—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases — used like toilet water —is simply magical in 
—— results. You can repay the favor by telling your 
riends ; if not the loss is mines WRITE TODAY. 








E. S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg. , Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Water Vapor Carburetor 


Have you noted at night or during a 
rain that your motor had much more 
“pep?” It is due to the fact that there is 
more dampness in the atmosphere which, 
entering the gasoline carburetor and mix- 
ing with the finely divided particles of 
gasoline, produced a mixture which was 
completely consumed into motor energy. 
The need of some device to supply this 
water vapor direct to the carburetor at all 
times is evident, and especially is it needed 
in desert travel and mountain driving 
where a notable lack of motor energy is 
manifest. The treatment of the gasoline 
vapor with water vapor also directly les- 
sens carbon formation. A device such as 





pictured herewith is easily made at home 
and complete directions for making one 
for your own car, together with the blue 
prints and list of needed materials, will be 
sent on receipt of 25 cents, addressed to 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver. 
Order blue print No. 8. 
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Sheath Knife for the Hunting Trip 
Not alone on hunting trips, but on 4]! 
trips outdoors, the sheath knife will be 
found handy and is usually included jp 
every adventurer’s kit. Sheath knives are 





WN) 


no new idea, but the ones recently devel- 
oped have a distinctiveness which has met 
with the approval of trappers, woodsmen, 
hunters and others who put them to the 
severest tests. These knives are the out- 
growth of the old style hunting knives and 
there are twelve patterns to choose from, 
all beautifully finished, of correct weight 
and balance, correctly patterned and built 
for hard usage. The blades of these knives 
and tangs extending thru the handles are 
solid one-piece forging. The blade stee! is 
high carbon manganese, possessing the 
strength and toughness which blades of this 
class must have to endure rough, hard 
usage. They range in length of 3% to 8 
inches. The handles are of three kinds— 
solid hard rubber, novo-stag and lami- 
nated sole leather, colored hard fiber and 
brass discs shaped to give a firm, easy gri)) 





A Heater for Camp Use 


I doubt if there is a single contribution 
to outdoor equipment which has been 
more responsible toward making motor 
camping a feasible way of spending the 
vacation for the whole family than the per- 
fection of the gasoline pressure stove. Us- 
ing this same method of heat production, 
but utilizing the heat for warming the home 
or camp instead of purely for cookery pur- 
poses, the radiant heater is now perfected 
and is becoming widely adopted every- 
where. As its name implies, it utilizes ra- 
diants, which are fireclay. penetrated 
tubes, at the open bottom of which is 
thrown a powerful blue flame which forces 
its heat up the entire length of the ra- 
diant with a white-hot incandescence, and 
back of the row of radiants, each with its 
tiny but efficient burner, there is a reflector 
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SEVEN STYLES 


Safety Pocket Axes 
Steel Handle $3.25 
With Folding Pick $4.50 
With Folding Nail 

Claw $3. 

Wood Handle $2.00 
Camp Axe 
With Nail Puller $2.50 
Belt Axe 
$1.50 


Double-Bitted Axe 
$3.50 


for every 
i 

There are so many uses for Marble’s Safety 
Pocket Axes ‘that no automobile, camping, 
hiking, hunting or fishing trip is complete 
without one. Light weight, conveniently 
carried and built for a lifetime of 
service. Carefully tempered tool 
steel blade. The keen cutting edge 
is protected with spring-hinged, 
lead-lined guard which folds back 
into handle when in use. May 


be had with either steel or wood 
handles—$1.50 to $4.50. 


MARBLES 
A * 
Knives 

Marble’s Knives are the recognized 
standard of value the world over. 
Made in nine styles and a wide choice 
of lengths and handle construction— 
a knife for every outing need. Marble’s 
Expert Knife at left—a favorite with 
hunters, trappers and guides. Has 
thin, keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for 
scraping skins while on forms. Dur- 
ably made and handsomely finished. 
Leather handle with aluminum tip. 
5-inch blade. Only $2.50. 


Hunting knives from 
$2.50 to $4.25. Trail- 
maker knives $5.50. 
Fish knives 75¢ to | 
: $1.50. 
‘> 


. —*» Waterproof 
Expert Matchbox 


A waterproof container for matches 
that every man or boy should have. 
Seamless drawn brass, heavily nickeled. 
Keeps matches bone dry under all con- 
ditions. Opens and closes quickly. Con- 
venient pocket size. 60 cents. 










Dealers everywhere sell Marble’s Outing 
Equipment. If your dealer can’t supply 
what you want, send direct. Beautiful 
catalog free, on request. Write 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








which throws a surprising volume of heat 
directly out into the room, displacing the 
cold air with heated, odorless hot air. 
It is safe to use, is portable and trouble- 
proof, and has an all-the-year utility about 
the home or in the office when you want to 
help the furnace or for those few hours in 
spring and fall when the furnace is not go- 
ing. Above all it is the heater par excel- 
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lence for the summer camp or for the win- 
ter hunting lodge. Even with the famed 
warmth of Florida and California we have 
noted that there are many times when a 
heater like this radiant is needed to take 
off the chil, so this heater is becoming 
rapidly adopted in these as well as other 
states. It operates economically—six to 
twenty hours on a gallon—requires but 
three minutes to generate, and you get 
heat in full volume at once. 


Going the Indian Moccasin One Better 

Utilizing the perfect footform foot cov- 
ering which the American Indian origi- 
nated, producing this foot cover in leath- 
ers which are superior to any produced by 
the Indian, and putting a workmanship 
into it which is perfect, we now have the 
moccasin here shown, ideal for boating, 
hunting, woods walking or any use which 
the camper may have for it. Most busi- 
ness men who go out on vacations find the 





single-soled moccasin too har on the feet, 
so this new moccasin has a double sole. It 
is made entirely of chrome leather. The 
vamps are securely locked to the toe piece 
by the never-rip seam indicated in the il- 
lustration “A.” The sole extends well up 
the sides of the vamp and is fastened by 
countersunk stitching at point “B.” The 
seam joining the upper and vamp is firmly 
sewed with two rows of silk thread and re- 
inforced by a row of heavy waxed thread. 
One-piece backstay and binding at the top 
is attached in like manner. Full length 
bellows tongue. Either the 6 or 9-inch 
height is about right for the average man, 
and the moccasin is so light and easy that 
there is no foot tire after a day’s long 
tramp. It is the choice of a number of 
famous outdoor men who travel afoot in 
the wilderness. 
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this 
stag coat 
has :; 











See that roomy game pocket that reaches 


clear ac 
bottom 


ross the back from shoulders to 
hem? And look at the shoulder 


cape, front and back, and the double sleeves 
—pockets, count them, 8 roomy ones—and 
when you know that this rugged coat is 
waterproof and mothproof (Hirsch-Weis 
special process) and made of heavy all- 
wool Oregon flannel — you'll agree that 
this “coat has everything.” 

You never wore a more comfortable coat. 
There are no seams on shoulders or around 
armhs'es to bind when you raise your arms. 
To try on a Hirsch-Weis Stag is to want 
one. Button it up and you’re ready for a 


blizzard. 


On a warm day wear it open and 


you are ventilated and “‘insulated” against 
the sun’s hot rays. Furnished with regu- 
lar or sport collar. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send di- 


rect to 


Hirsch-Weis, Portland, Oregon, 


and we will ship, postpaid, fit guaranteed. 





each, postpaid. Collar size............ Chest size........ 
Check color desired: O brown plaid. O green plaid. 
0 red plaid. O khaki. O navy blue. 
C) Send Booklet. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


HEN a man seems to himself to 

have reached a standstill in his de- 
velopment of shooting skill, he is liable to 
begin imagining the things that might help 
him. Studying his gun, he concludes that 
if this thing or that were different, it might 
help. The changes in gun stocking or 
other features of the arm, we are treating 
here under the term of “Special Devices 
and Appendages.” Some of these are gen- 
erally useful; some are useful to certain 
men who may thereby correct faults, and 
some are like what the doctors pronounce 
the human appendix—no good whatever 
any maybe a source of trouble. 

Some of these special devices are: two 
sights on the barrel and possibly a rear 
peep sight; stocks cast-off or cast-on; 
beavertail fore-end; Monte Carlo comb; 
cheek piece; Powers’ cheek rest; raised, 
matted rib; hollow rib; special pitch; and 
to these might be added single trigger and 
ejector. 

Single triggers and ejectors have been 
in use so long that they ought no longer 
to be considered appendages. Ejectors add 
nothing to the shooting qualities of a gun, 
and neither does breech-loading add much, 
but they do double the speed of fire. Ad- 
ditionally they keep a man from becom- 
ing rattled when in a hot corner. Without 
ejectors the shooter may make frantic ef- 
forts to withdraw his spent shells, and then 
shoot with “half an aim” because of the 
time already lost. Ejectors should last as 
long as any other part of the gun, and 
they pay, if the shooter can at all afford 
them. The single trigger is a vital adjunct 
to the fit of a gun. Take a stock that is at 
all long and there may be trouble thru 
balking in bringing up the gun when the 
front trigger is taken. Two things partly 
govern the length of the stock: the position 
of the left hand on fore-end and the reach 
to the front trigger. The rear trigger posi- 
tion, as a rule, makes handling the gun far 
easier and more sure. Both hands must in- 
variably take a certain fixed position, if 
aim is to be uniform, yet two triggers mean 
a constant shifting of at least one hand. 

Man is a queer creature of fixed habits 
and established methods of thinking. Not 
one man in ten, if given choice of positions 
for a single trigger, but will select the rear. 





Capt. Chas. Askins 


CHapTerR V 
SpectAL Devices AND APPENDAGES 


It is the handiest for him to reach, gives 
him a better control of his gun, and a bet- 
ter control of his trigger; yet, have him 
order a double gun built and he will spe- 
cify right barrel open, which means pulling 
the front trigger first. It is a good deal 
easier to pull the rear trigger first, and also 
more logical, for when the first barrel is 
fired the gun invariably kicks back thru the 
hand, bringing the front trigger right under 
the finger. Just the opposite occurs when 
the forward trigger is pulled, of course. 
However, the proper thing is a one-trigger 
gun. It gives the right hand better control 
of the piece, keeps some of the kick out of 
the face, and generally leads to more ac- 
curate shooting. 


’ 
Suotcun SIcHTs 


VO sights on the barrel are common 

enough in trap shooting, and are oft- 
en seen on duck and field guns. Not doing 
any good, at least they do no harm and 
tend to give the shooter more confidence 
in his alignment. It is only the snap shot 
who derives no benefit from their use, 
since he shoots too quickly to see a sight, 
front, rear or middle. So far as tried by 
both trap shooters and game shots, the 
rear peep sight is well liked. The delay in 
finding the mark thru a sight of this kind 
is hardly perceptible, for the peep can be 
made a half inch in diameter if desired. 
The size of the peep hole, tho, is usually 
governed by the distance the sight is 
placed from the eye, At the distance shown 
in the illustration, a y-inch peep would be 
about right. The author has found this 
kind of sight of assistance in maintaining 
elevations—he has also learned that keep- 
ing a true“elevation is of no less impor- 
tance than correct lead. Trap shots will 
learn that the rear peep and front ivory 
bead will give them rifle shooting accuracy. 


Cast-Orr Stocks 
Cast-off includes all that stock fitting 
which the English term “make-off.” Stocks 
may be cast-off, which means that a 
straight line in continuation of the rib 


Remington Model 10-T target grade with ventilated rib 





would strike to the left of center of stock. 
Stocks are usually cast off about %-inch 
at comb by %-inch at butt. Or, the cast- 
off may be at toe only, butt running back 
true. Again, a stock might be cast-in, or it 
might be cast-off at comb and in at butt. 
Every shooter will have his own notions as 
to the “make-off” of his stock. It is all 
pretty much a matter of education, habit 
or fancy. Men have and will shoot just as 
well with a simple sort of stock, having 
the right drop at comb and heel, the right 
thickness of comb and the right length. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why a 
man shouldn’t have a cast-off stock, if he 
thinks he needs it, and our American gun 
factories will make it for him. 

Once upon a time I got the idea into my 
head (from reading, of course) that what 
I needed was a cast-off stock. It was a 
heavy stock on a heavy gun, with a butt- 
plate of unsual depth and 1% inches thick, 
trap comb very heavy and round. That 
gun was a fit; I'll say that for it. I shot 
with it extremely well and thought that at 
last I had precisely what I’d been looking 
for a long time. The cast-off at butt I 
didn’t mind, and the %-inch at comb put 
me right over the center of the rib. As 
might be expected, the next gun I had 
built also had precisely the same cast-off 
at heel and comb. However, this was a 
light field gun, and it didn’t have that 
heavy, rounded comb. That gun threw me 
over to the right of center and I never 
could shoot it—I gave it away and nobody 
else has ever been able to shoot it, either. 
If a man had particularly wide shoulders, 
with a broad face, and he wished to use the 
trap comb of unusual thickness, a cast-off 
would work all right. But a man with a 
broad face doesn’t need a trap comb, if he 
only knew it, while precisely the effect of a 
cast-off can be had with a trap comb by 
cutting into it. 


’ Tue Powers Cueex Rest 


O FAR as I know, Chan Powers, the 

duck and trap shot, was the first man 
to adopt the scheme of cutting into and 
hollowing out the comb of his gun to fit 
his cheek. I have followed his plan with 
nearly every one of my guns which has 8 
high and thick comb, cutting into the 
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Short Shot Stri 


Now Revealed as the Secret of 
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Super-X Long-Range Killing Power! 
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Side view of Super-X shot charge traveling through the air, 127 feet from the 
129 pellets concentrated within 4.14 feet. Entire shot charge concentrated within 10.08 


feet. 


Side view of shot charge of ordinary load traveling through the air, 
127 feet from the gun. 123 pellets strung out over a distance of 20.43 feets 


Western’s Amazing Achievement 
Proves Shotgun Load Effectiveness 


The game-getting effectiveness of shot- 
gun shells depends upon a factor you may 
never have considered! 


Heretofore, effectiveness has been very 
largely judged by pattern .. . . shooting 
at a target to see how many pellets hit 
within a circle, and the evenness of their 
distribution. 


But if you could see the pellets traveling 
through the air, what would 


a side view of the shot free! 
charge look like? .0 Ot 20 
wee © 








Do all of the . A f 
pellets travel A 


in a compact 
mass and reach the 
swiftly moving bird at prac- 
tically the same instant? Or do 

they string out along the line of 
flight like a handful of pebbles thrown at 
an object, some trailing far behind? 


Western Cartridge Co. 
1019 Broadway 
East Alton, IL. 


Shot String Mastered by Western 


Realizing that this important factor could 
no longer be left to chance, Western de- 
veloped a machine that measures Shot 
String! It registers the exact position of 
each pellet in the air, at various ranges! 


With this patented machine, the only 
one of its kind, WesTern is now able to 
determine the exact number of pellets 
actually effective during the flash of a 
second required for the bird in flight to 
pass through the path of the shot charge. 


Amazing Shot String tests prove that the 
shot charge of the ordinary load does 
string out as much as 20 feet! Often 
more! 


Having proved this, Western began ex- 
perimenting to control Shot String 
through the use of progressive burning 
powder and successfully developed the 
famous Super-X shell with its Short Shot 
String—the greatest development in 
shotgun ballistics in 30 years! 





“World's Champion Ammunition 








Short Shet String—the Secret 
of Super-X Long-Range 
Killing Power 
The diagrams above show that Super-X has 
more pellets concentrated within 4 feet (129) 
than are found in the entire 20-foot string of the 

ordinary load (123). 
Super-X gives you nearly twice as many ef- 
fective pellets, particularly at the longer 
ranges. Better patterns at all ranges. Control 
of pattern and Shot String extends Super-X 
killing power 15 to 20 yards beyond the effec- 
tive range of ordinary loads! Super-X gets the 
high flyers! 

The Greatest Shell of All 
In Super-X, progressive burning powder, 
scientifically loaded with the aid of the Shot 
String machine, enables Western to secure 
high velocity, better patterns and Short Shot 
String. 
Super-X was the first shell loaded with pro- 
gressive burning powder (an original West- 
ERN development) and, though extensively 
imitated, it remains today the outstanding 
long-range load. 


Most of the important improvements in am- 
munition in recent years have been made by 
Western. The Field shell, Super-X and re- 
cently Xpert, a quality load at a popular 
price. Also the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, 
Open-point Expanding, the Marksman .22 
Long Rifle, .38 S. & W. Special, and others. 
World's Champion Ammunition. Send for 
literature. 


Write for the Story of Super-X Short 
Shot String 

You'll be interested in all 
the details of Super-X 
Short Shot String. Write 
for illustrated literature 
and booklets describing 
other exclusive Western 
achievements, 






Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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1.—Showing where peep sight is placed; aperture 
hollowed out to fit cheek. 


stock until it exactly fits my cheek, and my 
face necessarily comes into one exact po- 
sition, shot after shot. I think this work 
is not done by any factory or any gun- 
smith, and the shooter must do it for him- 
self. It is a simple matter, but take a wood 
rasp or coarse file and go slow. Start in 
with a gun having a high and thick comb 
and work it down, trying the gun constant- 
ly as you go along. The cheek rest in prac- 
tically a cheek piece cut into the stock 
instead of being on the outside, and, of 
course, the wood must be thick enough to 
permit this without getting the eye beyond 
the center line. In practical effect the hol- 
low cheek rest takes the place of a cast- 
off at. comb. 


Ratsev, Matrep Ris 


A Remington trap gun is shown herewith 
having raised, matted rib. Precisely the 
same type of rib is now placed on double 
guns; also on single-shot trap guns. The 
idea is that a man can aim best over a 
straight, level surface, matted to prevent 
radiation of light. Probably he could, par- 
ticularly under trap shooting habits, which 
include putting the gun to shoulder and 
cheek, while sighting down the tube to 
note that the position of face and eye are 
just right. Raised combs properly go with 
double sights. I believe this sort of rib 
adds something to sighting accuracy; in 
trap shooting at least, and possibly in duck 
shooting. 

Personally I have never seen any benefit 
from the raised rib. On the other hand the 
sunken rib works just as well for me. This 
form of rib is common in Europe and is 
sometimes made in this country by the 
Ithaca Gun Company, which made a gun 
of this Rind for me. This form is shown in 
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fs to ys inch. 2.—Pitch. This gun has no pitch, either up or down. 3.—Powers’ cheek rest; comb 


4.—Sunken rib. 
’ 


the illustration, the rib being the same 
above the tubes as it is below, except for 
a short section at the breech and another at 
the muzzle. In sighting the appearance is 
the same as tho’ the gun carried the 
ordinary straight rib on a level with the 
top of the barrels. The intention of the 
sunken rib is to reduce the weight of the 
barrels, which is, of course, accomplished 
to the extent of some ounces. 


Tre BeAverTAIL Fors-Enp 


6 bw beavertail fore-end has a very com- 
fortable feel to the man who has a 
large hand and wants something to fill it. It 
is further of some benefit to the man who 
is accustomed to shooting either a pump 
gun or one of the single trap guns, and 
then has taken up the double-barrel. Plenty 
of us learned that aiming appears easier 
with a pump gun than with a double-barrel. 
This is due, for the most part, to the hands 
having been trained to take a certain line, 
one just so low in front of the other. Take 
up a double-barrel, and the left hand is no 
longer in its old position well beneath the 
barrels. Here the thick beavertail fore- 
end comes in by dropping the hand to its 
old level. Customary elevations are thus 
maintained, and we are likely to appre- 
ciate that sort of fore-end. The position 
of the left hand, either clasping the barrels 
or a fore-end well below the tubes, has a 
good deal to do with automatic elevation. 
We could sight and shoot just as high or 
just as low without such a device, but in 
the hurry of a quick shot, habit would 
govern rather than a rifleman aim by 
actual alignment of sight or sights. Where 
the gun is heavy enough so that the big 
fore-end doesn’t unbalance the piece, the 
beavertail fore-end is quite worth while. 


5.—The Monte Carlo comb. 6.—Common form of cheek piece. 


Tue Monte Carto Comp 


This comb is shown in the illustration, 
which tells about all the story that is to be 
told. The Monte Carlo comb looks fine in 
theory, but those who have tried it are very 
likely to have the next gun built without 
this feature. The line of this comb from 
the shoulder back to where it slopes into 
the true drop is supposed to be straight 
The theoretical advantage is that no mat- 
ter at what point along this comb the cheek 
may be placed, the elevation will be the 
same; hence it should promote evenness 
of elevations. However, a straight cone 
without slope to the rear appears to fit 
very few cheeks, but has a tendency to 
bruise the cheek just under the back part 
of the cheek bone. The man who has had 
no experience with Monte Carlo combs 
had better try out one before ordering 4 
gunstock of this kind. 


PitcH 


A great deal of discussion is taking place 
these days in regard to pitch. Pitch seems 
to be considered a most important feature 
of a gun. One man wants a gun pitched 
high, and another one low. All this is mere- 
ly in accordance with the set of the butt- 
plate. A gun with a long toe and a short 
heel will be pitched high, which is sup- 
posed to further high shooting. The con- 
trary would be true, of course, the gun 
with a long heel and short toe being pitched 
low. In order to decide the pitch of your 
gun, stand it squarely on the floor, with toe 
and heel touching. If the barrels now stand 
precisely vertical, the gun is without pitch, 
but if they point what would be downward 
with the piece held in horizontal position, 
the gun would be pitched low, and the re- 
verse is easily seen. 
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Ordinarily guns are pitched an inch or 
so low, and this suits the majority of men. 
If inclined to under-shoot, the pitch should 
be taken out, and the arm might actually 
be pitched high. However, a high-pitched 
gun rarely fits the shoulder comfortably, so 
it is well to be sure you are right before 
going to a high pitch. 


(To be continued.) 


The Path of a Bullet 
C. G, Williams 


HAT is it that the general run of 

“mind eyes” see when they visualize 
by means of the external seeing eye or 
thru the agency of the ear, that magic 
word “trajectory?” Generally, I may say 
that they see only a curve, a segment of a 
circle, as it were, that is drawn on paper, 
and it is only the man who has delved to 
a more or less extent in ballistic science 
who can have any conception of the actual 
path of a bullet as that bullet is influenced 
by the action of gravity or the retarding 
influence of the atmosphere thru which it 
passes after it has emerged from the barrel 
of the rifle from which it has been fired. 

In talking with shooters of every kind 
and class, one is struck with the similarity 
of the “mind’s eye” picture of the trajec- 
tory of every class of bullet, irrespective 
of its type, size, shape, composition, or the 
velocity with which it is traveling. Also 
there seems to be the same vague concep- 
tion that the trajectories of all bullets, 
from the lowly 22 with its 1080 foot-sec- 
onds velocity to the ultra-high velocity 
Griggs 6 mm. with its 3,500 foot-seconds, 
are exactly the same thruout their course 
and that the external forces acting upon 
them influence each bullet in exactly the | 
same manner and degree. 

Let us consider, first, the lowly .22 long | 
rifle at its extreme accuracy range of 300) 
yards. If we could actually see this path, 
looking from the side, we would find that 
the bullet which is actually % inch below 
the line of sight as it emerges from the 
barrel,. rises gradually in a long, smooth 
‘urve, passing the line of sight at a dis- 
tance of 12 feet from the muzzle and con- 
tinuing to a height of about 42 inches 
above the line of sight, and reaching this 
height at a distance of approximately 168 
yards from the muzzle; then from this 
point it begins to fall with an ever-increas- 
ing rate of speed, so that its path, which 
may for a litle more than the distance from 
the muzzle of the rifle to the point of great- 
est height of trajectory be considered as a 
true segment of a circle, will, from this 
point on, take more and more upon itself 
the shape of a side of a parabola—that the 
fall of the last 20 yards, tho not its path, is 
approximately the same as the rise of the 
bullet in the first 60 yards of its flight. 








OR some reason, the general conception 

is that the action of the various forces 
of the bullet has exactly the same influence 
on it thruout its entire course and no 
thought is brought to bear on the fact that 
as the bullet travels farther and farther 
from its origin, its speed becomes less and 
less, so that while the retarding action will 
also be reduced, still, tho reduced it is 
acting for a longer period of time for a 
certain forward movement of the bullet | 
on the descending leg of the trajectory 
than it did in the same distance of the as- 
- cending section, and for that reason its in- 
fluence will be more pronounced. 

Now that we have seen the silvery path 
of the bullet from the side, a grandstand 
view, as it were, let us take an aeroplane 
and, from an advantageous position over- 
head, trace again the path of the bullet and 








again note its contour. It will be noticed 
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‘From then on 


we used Peters” 


" AME was plentiful and in 11 shots 
I killed three geese and six ducks. 

I was the only one of the twelve in the 
party who used Peters High Velocity 
Shells, and the only one who got any 
geese. From then on we all used Peters.” 
Thus one enthusiastic hunter writes us. 


Almost every man who tries out the ® 
Brand classes them as his favorite ever 
after. You will too. 





pgs heen ‘ ”? rei 
ou same : - = - 

— pe yn Ban nh Steel where steel belongs reinforced 

is obtained with Peters head, genuine hair felt wadding, supe- 

Shelis. For superior ac- js 4 F 

curacy and uniformity in rior quality shot, water-tite bevel 

small bore work use Pe- 


ters.22L.R. “Tack-Hole,” crimp, and above all the exclusive Pe- 
On For avcater eilective, | ters method of loading combine to 
20.32.40. 45 Rem, 25. | Produce in Peters shells the uniform, 
35 and .30-30 High Ve- fast, game-getting patterns that are a 


locity and the .30 Rem. 
and .30-30 with Peters delight to every user. 
new typeexpanding bullet 
and increased velocity. 


Protected Point Expand- Use the red ® Brand this season and enjoy 
ing Bullet (pat’d.) deliv- that confidence that comes with the knowledge 
oaaver. terrific shocking that your ammunition is right. Ask your deal- 

er for “High Velocity” — a long range, hard 
hitting load for ducks, geese, brant, turkey; 
“Target” — the finest field and trap shell 
made, in bulk or dense powder and all popular 
load combinations; and ‘Victor’ —a low 
priced smokeless shell of typical Peters quality. 
For the Semi-Smokeless shell ask for ““Referee.” 











THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. C-43 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles 
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HOPPE 
Nitro Powder 4 
Solvent No. 9 


NECESSARY 


for Your Gun 





Get a Bottle Today 
Never Be Without It 


KEEP your shotgun or rifle shooting like a new 
gun, its bore shining like a mirror. Use Hoppe’s 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 always to clean with 
after firing. 

Removes every last trace of primer and powder 
acid residue. Removes leading and metal fouling. Ab- 
solutely prevents RUST. 

Standard for many years. Recommended by the 
U.S. War Department. Never known to fail when 
used according to directions. Makes cleaning easy 
and dead sure. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for sample. 





Oil and Grease 


Use Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil for all 











ESS > apa 
~_—=_ == 


; working parts. Pure, 
HOPPE 5 light, highest viscosity, 
LUBRICATING “VER GUMS. Cleans 


and prevents tarnish on 
all ex d metal sur- 
faces. Prevents RUST. 


Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
for safety-first swabbing 
with a field cleaner, neu- 
tralizes acid fouling in- 
definitely, prevents cor- 
rosion. 














All Dealers 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pz 








: Reloading 
TOOLS 
“fS, LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


IDEAL SHOTSHELL 
LOADING MACHINE 


Accurately measures black or 
smokeless powder. Only ma- 
chine graduated to measure 
grains as well as drams. Only 
machine that can be used for 
charging rifle and pistol car- 
tridges and shotgun shells— 
Quickly pays for itselffrom the 
saving in the cost of ammuni- 
tion. Machine with No.1 
Receiver,$17; with No.2 
Receiver, $18, for one 
gauge shell only. At- 
tachments if desired to 
handle 10, 12, 14, 16 or 
20-gauge shotshells. See 
your dealer or send us 25 cents 
for new edition Ideal Handbook. 
128 pages of description and in- 
structions. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 
















85 West Steet 


WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins es Dressed 


1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 
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JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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that the bullet at first drifts slowly to the 
right and then to the left, crossing the line 
of sight and continuing until it is nearly 
% inch to the left of the line of sight, 
then with a reverse curve it begins to drift 
to the right in a smooth, flowing curve, 
again crossing the line of sight and grad- 
ually drawing farther from it as the bullet 
continues its flight. 

In the case of the .22 long rifle bullet, this 
action is not so greatly pronounced and in 
general could hardly be detected from an 
error in holding, but if we were to look 
upon the path of the 30-’06 or the quoted 
Gibbs 6 mm., we would find in these faster 
bullets that the action is very pronounced 
and must be corrected with a radical move- 
ment of the rear sight if we would not miss 
the target altogether. 

Now we will consider the trajectory of 
the old standby, the .30-’06, so well known 
to all shooters, for by so doing we will help 
the greater numbers, as the shooters of the 
ultra-high velocity like the Gibbs are few, 
and tho one arms company has put out a 
load for the 30-06 giving approximately 
3,500 foot-seconds velocity, it need only to 
be considered that the effects are but great- 
ly pronounced from what they are when 
using the standard ammunition. 

Were we to view the path of this bullet 
from the side, when firing at the extreme 
range of 3,900 yards with the 150-grain 


30-06 
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pointed bullet, we would see it issuing from 
the muzzle of the barrel 1#% inches below 
the line of sight, at an angle of 39° 42’. It 
woula cross the line of sight at aproxi- 
mately 1sy inches from the muzzle and 
continue in a parabolic curve to the height 
of the trajectory, which is 2,449 yards from 
the muzzle, measured along the line of sight, 
and to a vertical height of 876 feet from 
this point. Here the bullet begins its down- 
ward course, the path or falling leg of the 
trajectory being a parabolic curve for only 
a short distance, because the attraction of 
gravity exerts a greater and greater force, 
proportionaly, on the slower and still slow- 
er moving bullet, until the last 44 feet of its 
fall, the path is a vertical line. 


L* us now take the aeroplane and view 
this path from above. We will see the 
bullet issue from the muzzle directly under 
the line of sight, but it will gradually drift 
to the right until entirely out from under 
the line, then begin to drift to the left un- 
til it reaches its maximum of 61 inch at 
364 yards, where it starts toward the right 
in a long, slow curve and again crosses the 
line of sight at approximately 516 yards 
from the muzzle. From this point on, it 
draws away from the line of sight in a 
rapidly increasing ratio, until at 625 yards 
it is 143 inches; at 2,000 yards, 1574 
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Legend for illustration of .30-'06: The line AE F LDC is the line of sight. Line A P is the line of 
departure—the continuation of the axis line of the bullet as it issues from the barrel, unaffected by 
gravity or other natural forces, the line on which it would continue its flight were it not affected by 
these forces. Angle enclosed by the lines P A C is the angle of departure. Line A B C is the line of 


trajectory—-a side view, as it were. Line 


AEF G illustrates the line of trajectory as it would appear 


if viewed from above, and line A G is the line A C of the new view—A E F G might be called the line 

of drift. Line A B D G would illustrate the path of the bullet, if it could be viewed from the front— 
its flight to the summit and its flowing drop to the point of contact with the target. 

Legend to illustrate the .22 long rifle: Line A E is the line of sight. Line A B CD E is the line of 

trajectory. Line B D illustrates proportional time or length of socenting aot descending portions of 


the trajectory as cut off by this line. Line A G F is the line of drift. 


e AF is the line of sight 


swung to a new position for the purpose of illustration. Line A B C F is drawn to illustrate the actua! 
path of the bullet from rifle to target. 
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inches; at 3,000 yards, 553 inches, and at 
the extreme range of 3,900 yards it is 1,327 
inches from the line of sight. 

Experimental firing with one type of 
boat-tailed bullet, having a 6° angle at the 
base, weighing 181.3 grains, fired with a 
velocity of 3,000 foot-seconds, gave a re- 
duction of drift that was a surprise, for at 
2.000 yards it was only 67.89 inches, while 
at 3,000 yards it was 142.67 inches, this be- 
ing the longest range fired with this type of 
bullet. It has been found that for some 
reason or other, probably the partial ab- 
sence of air eddies at the base of the bul- 
let, the drift does not seem to increase in 
the same ratio as with the lighter flat base 
bullet. The drift would naturally be re- 
duced by the use of the heavier bullet but 
not to the extent shown by the use of the 
boat-tailed bullet, so we naturally draw the 
conclusion that the effect of the boat-tail 
is shown in the lessening of the amount of 
drift. 

It is impossible to make a drawing that 
will illustrate exactly what has been ex- 
plained in the body of the article, but the 
combined figure accompanying will give a 
fair impression if the reader will but let his 
imagination hold sway for a time. The il- 
lustrations given will apply equally well to 
all bullets, tho again one must be cau- 
tioned to consider variations of velocity 
and bullet weight as well as shapes of the 
bullet, as these will to some extent deter- 
mine the path of every bullet. Then, too, 
a long, thin barrel will give more flip and 
this will cause the bullet to pass farther to 
the left than it would if fired from a short, 
heavy barrel. 

This being the whole story—adios. 


Indorsing Mr. Elliott 


E. L. Stevenson 


In Two Parts—Part I 


R. ELLIOTT’S article in June Out- 

door Life was read with much inter- 
est and, believing him to be right, I want 
to add what I can to help him along. 

I am somewhat reluctant to do so, as the 

job will require some very plain talk, and 
I have no wish to create any hard feelings. 
But as both Mr. Thomas and Major Whe- 
len have been very plainspoken at times 
regarding opinions held by others, it seems 
they should take as well as give. A few 
quotations will show what is meant, and 
their opinions of themselves. 
_ About three years ago a discussion arose 
in these columns over the merits of peep 
and open sights, and Mr. Williams, then 
Arms and Ammunition editor, expressed 
a strong preference for the latter type on a 
hunting rifle. 

One gentleman appealed to Major Whe- 
len, who replied as follows: “I consider 
that the editor whom you have quoted is 
completely; absolutely and totally wrong, 
and that he only displays his lamentable 
ignorance and inexperience when he states 
that the Lyman type of sight is too slow 
for hunting. Whenever I see a man with 
open sights on his rifle I always know 
there is a man who knows little about rifle 
shooting and one whom I can beat every 
time, either in accuracy or rapidity of fire, 
and either on game or at the target.” 

I have heard that kind of talk before. 
Once I saw an Irishman stamping on his 
hat in the middle of the street and declar- 
ng he could lick the whole town with one 
hand. No one took him up until a boy 
bout 12 years old came along and chased 
him into the nearest saloon with snowballs. 

Major Whelen should remember the oth- 
er rapid-fire match he started some years 
ago. Five others joined in, and all beat 
him so badly there was no comparison. His 
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lem. Cupped firmly into the shell, 
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to the muzzle. Plastic, yet firm, it 
offers just the right resistance to 
deliver all that pent-up power 
squarely back of the shot charge 
—tremendous power, lightning 
velocity, utmost range. 


Complete control of gas blast— better patter: 
Smooth, even explosion —lessened recoil 
Full power right to the muzzle— high velocity and extreme range 
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Mallard 


Flight Marks: — 24-inch 
bird; green head with 
white collar; yellow bill; 
deep red breast; violet 
speculum edged with 
white. Fresh water duck 
mainly. Flies late Sep- 
tember to December, 
March to May, Utters 
nasal quack, 
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Long Range 
Gun 


URGING along at 
75 miles an hour 
—faster by half than 
the 24-hour average 
of the speedboat 
Rainbow [V—the 
Mallard is a difficult 
target at best — and 
he flies high! 


With yourL.C.Smith 
Long Range Gun, 
though, you can bring 
him down from a great 
height, and have the 
laugh on the fellow 
who’s held his fire a 
little too long. For the 
Long Range model is 
chambered for the high- 
power 3-inch shell, and 
makes clean kills con- 
sistently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy any 
gun, examine this one 
at your dealer’s, and 
write for Catalog K44. 
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| time, using a Krag, was 5 and 5% seconds 

for five shots. Mr. Elliott made smaller 
|groups with Winchesters in 1% and 2 
| seconds. 

Boosting his latest book, “Amateur Gun- 
| smithing,” the Major lately wrote: “What 
| the average man in the woods does when 
| he gets a poorly adjusted rifle and has nev- 

er read ‘Amateur Gunsmithing’ I don’t 
| know.” Modest, isn’t he? 

| Some years ago W. 8S. Davenport made 
| the statement that the ordinary short 38- 
caliber Smith & Wesson cartridge could 
not be used in a gun chambered for .38 
Specials. Mr. Thomas referred to this in 
Outdoor Life, August, 1919, coupling the 
quotation with sarcastic remarks about 
“gun wonders of two years’ experience” and 
“exceedingly raw beginners,” claiming he 
had loaded these cartridges in his 38 Spe- 
cial gun. I have tried it, but could not. 
Found the .38 Special shell measured .372 
inch about the base of the bullet, while 
| the short .38 Smith & Wesson shell meas- 
ured 3825 inch; so if Mr. Thomas has a 
gun he shoots both in, it is not very closely 
chambered. He once wrote he didn’t care 
| if the chamber of the gun was shaped like 
'a rat hole, just so the bullet was in line, 
|and perhaps he is used to that kind of 
'guns, as he once told us of using other 
| cartridges when short of the right ones, in 
one case using the .50-95 in a .50-70 carbine. 





| The shell of the .50-70 is 1% inches long 


and the 50-95 is 14% inches. These things, 
coupled with his telling of cutting off the 
ends of bullets of .22 extra longs to use 
them in revolvers having a cylinder 14 
inches long compared to 1% inches for the 
.22 extra long cartridge, leads one to think 
he gives results of experiments he never 
tried. 


E MIGHT remark in passing that 

Mr. Davenport is some years older 
than Mr. Thomas and has been interested 
in guns all his life, and writes more intel- 
ligently on the subject that does Mr. 
Thomas, who frequently tackles subjects 
he knows nothing whatever about. For 
instance, read his article on “Holding 
Ahead on Birds” in Outdoor Life, January, 
1914. He says if a duck is flying full speed 
at right angles to the shooter’s line of 
sight, to hold ahead one-third the distance 
the bird travels in one second. Thus, if a 
mallard crosses in front of you full speed 
(90 feet a second) lead him 30 feet. If he 
is going at a different angle or rising from 
the water, perhaps one-fifth the distance, 
or only 18 feet. I have killed mallards ris- 
ing from the water by aiming at the head, 
and their necks were not 18 feet long, 
either. One of Mr. Thomas’s friends un- 
dertook to correct him, but he insisted he 
was “right beyond dispute,” tho he admits 
he does not use a shotgun. 

There are several points in Mr. Elliott’s 
article I should like to add to as I go along. 

First, consider Mr. Thomas and his .45. 
If one should quote all the stories he has 
told about this gun and its ammunition, a 
full copy of Outdoor Life would not hold 
them, and not the same twice in succes- 
sion. 

Many times he has told us the .45 cart- 
ridges to be had these days were almost 
worthless. 

We have also heard men say the same 
thing of the pies or doughnuts to be had 
now as compared with the ones mother or 
grandmother used to make. 

“So far as I know, none of the smoke- 
less .45 Colts are accurate (the cartridges, 
I mean), and none of the smokeless ones 
have power enough to be worth while”— 
Outdoor Life, July, 1924. 

He also says that “formerly one could 
get good cartridges for the .44-40, 38-40 and 
32-20 six-guns in metal patch smokeless 
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rifle loads, but no more, unless one gets 
some of the old ones with copper or brags 
primers. The modern ones with white 
primers lack power, accuracy and recoil,” 
Once he stated he had seen them fail to 
penetrate an inch pine board. 

I bought a box of these .44-40s with 
“white primers” last week and tried a few 
of them in a Remington single-action revol- 
ver, 7%-inch barrel. The heaviest fence 
post I could find was 5%-inch Oregon 
pine—harder than the eastern white pine 
The soft point bullets went thru witb 
power to spare. Next I saw a large dis- 
carded kitchen stove and, recalling that 
Mr. Thomas had said that neither the 
.45-120/550 nor the .50-caliber Sharps buf- 
falo rifles would shoot thru a stove lid, de- 
cided to see what a six-shooter would do 
with “poor” ammunition. The lids were 
gone, but, of course, the top was of same 
material and thickness. Five shots were 
fired and every one penetrated the top. 
also both top and bottom of oven and the 
iron and asbestos bottom of stove, and 
several inches into soft dirt. The six- 
shooter thus must have some four or five 
times the power of C. T.’s pet 16-pound 
Sharps, so why carry the rifle? 


ie THE factory cartridges are so inferior, 
how did Mr. Thomas and his friends 
keep so many in a 4-inch group at 50 yards. 
all but him shooting off hand? “Out of 
over 150 factory 45 Colt cartridges not 
one has gone amiss.” Still he tells of bad- 
gering the makers to turn out something 
good, but they will not heed his wails 
Perhaps some may swallow that yarn, but 
I am not as simple as I look. It is not 
true, and Mr. Thomas knows it as well as 
anyone. If Mr. Thomas does not like this 
and wants to have a show-down, I will 
put up $100 in the hands of the editor that 
none of the shooters mentioned in the 
story of the test can take that .45 of C. T.’s 
and put 50 consecutive shots in a 4-inch 
circle at 50 yards, off hand, with any se- 
lected brand of ammunition, much less 
150 shots by several men with mixed am- 
munition. Fifty shots in a 4-inch circle 
properly centered would break all exist- 
ing target revolver records by perhaps 20 
points, and perhaps 15 points ahead of the 
pistol record. Why do these records stand 
if these men do such shooting with a gun 
Mr. Thomas himself says is the hardest of 
all to shoot, and also which he says will 
not equal the .38 Special and which can’t 
touch the .22 pistol? A well-centered 6- 
inch group would be very likely to break 
the revolver record. 

Accuracy is not the only wonderful point 
of that .45 we hear so much about. Ib 
Outdoor Life for May, 1921, he writes 
“My .45 is sighted to hit just on the line at 
50 yards with the U. M. C. smokeless cart- 
ridges in short shells. Hence, for target 
work at 50 yards I hold the center of the 
bull. At 100 yards I hold at 12 o’clock and 
hit center of bull; that is, I hold 4 inches 
higher at 100 yards than at 50 yards with 
gun sighted on a horizontal line at 50 
yards.” 

Better try another guess, C. T. You are 
crowding your .45 into the 30-30 class for 
speed. The 45 smokeless cartridges have 
a muzzle velocity of about 770 foot sec- 
onds. The .38 Special has a velocity of 
about 850 foot seconds, so shoots flatter 
The drop of the 38 over the first 50 yards 
is as follows: Drop at 50 feet is .7 ineh; 
drop at 75 feet is 1.7 inches; drop at 150 
feet is 6.5 inches. I do not know the drop 
between 50 and 100 yards, but see how 
fast it increases. 

How does he hit the center of an 8-inch 
bullseye at 100 yards with cartridges that 
will not do better than 12 inches at 50 
yards? 
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Continuing, he writes: “But with the | 
38-40 I have only to hold about zy-inch of | 
my front sight above the line of the rear} 
sight to hit the same at 100 yards that I | 
do at 50 yards with the front sight even 
with the top of the rear sight.” Mr. Thom- | 
as has lectured before universities on “Fos- 
silized Fiction,” and I advise him to stick 
to that subject and get some 12-year-old 
boy to work his arithmetic problems for 
him. The 38-40 in question has a 5%4- 
inch barrel which will give 644 inches be- 
tween sights. There are 3,600 inches in 100 
yards, s@ one can see that gy-inch would 
raise the point of impact over 17 inches 
instead of less than 4. He often tells of 
coaching other shooters and must have a 
wonderful time adjusting micrometer 
sights. 


A° TO whether the present-day .45 Colt 
cartridges are accurate or not, we refer 
to a target made by Mr. Fitzgerald of the 
Colt company, and shown on page 245 of 
April, 1920, Outdoor Life. The gun used 
was a .45 Colt New Service that had been 
shot over 100,000 times. Various makes of 
cartridges were mixed together and no 
sighting shots taken. The score was 451 
for fifty shots at 50 yards. The revolver 
championship of the United States was 
won one year with this same score. This is 
a pretty fair proof of the accuracy of the 
cartridges and gun and shows the side 
swing cylinder is not so weak a feature as 
we have been told. 

As for power, the Remington company | 
makes a black powder load giving a ve-| 
locity of 910 foot seconds. What kind of a | 
load can he put up by hand to give double | 
the penetration of that, as he claims? | 
Simply talk! See the variety shown in the | 
following quotation from Mr. Thomas’s 
writings: “Wild Bill Hickok, the quickest 
and best pistol shot that ever lived.” Six 
months later: “Wild Bill was not a par- 
ticularly quick, straight or fast revolver 
shot.” “I usually fan the gun too fast and 
I quit the funny business for this reason. It 
is the only way I can work a Colt’s six- 
shooter faster than it will function.” Later: 
“I have never seen it done and believe 
fanning to be a myth.” Still later: “Fan- 
ning is a myth. It is just a well-believed 
yet wholly untrue legend of the old West 
.... In the first place when a .45 single- 
action old he-Colt explodes it recoils. It 
recoils a lot, too; so much that no human 
hand can hold that polished tapered grip, to 
prevent the muzzle from pointing upwards. 
Every man who has used the real old-time 
45s with their real honest-to-goodness 
loads has had the muzzle come on back- 
ward at times and chop him with the front 
sight, usually in the face. I had a cut on 
the forehead once, and at another time 
had a piece of skin sliced fram my nose, 
and at sundry times when in a hurry or the 
gun not held right it has jumped out of my 
hand or skinned my fingers. Now, put that 
gun at the hip and fan the hammer. The 
very first shot the barrel points up and the 
right hand has to be readjusted and the 
gun has to fall into level again, and all 
that takes much time, measured in sec- 
onds. Then the hand fans the hammer 
again and the same thing happens again 
with still more time taken up. Wild Bill 
could fan a six-gun and so could and can 








many other men, but slowly, very slowly. | 


None of them could or can fan and shoot 
as fast as in the usual way.” 

Poor old Bill. Slower and. slower, if we 
take Mr. Thomas’s word for it. But he 
never saw Wild Bill and can not give us 
reliable information even about Buffalo 
Bill Cody, whom he claims to have known 
well, as he says Cody was a strapping six- 
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BIG bull moose at bay is a mighty fearsome thing for 
the man without a big caliber Colt. When it comes 
-f to. grips with a powerful wounded animal, it takes a 
quick, sure-acting sidearm to place the finishing 
shot — in time. 
The experienced big-game hunter knows this. He may pre- 
fer the Colt New Service Revolver or the Government 
Model Automatic Pistol .45, but at his belt you'll find the 
holstered Colt — ready, dependable, accurate, safe. 


Whatever the caliber or use, you’ll find it’s a Colt, if its 
owner is out of the “‘ tenderfoot”’ class. 






COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 

San Francisco, Calif, 


Catalog shows the complete 
line of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? 
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The Parker D. H. E. 
with automatic ejector 


There’s real pleasure in shooting a 
Parker, for you know you have the 
finest gun for the money invested 
that you can buy. Fast handling, 
long rangeand hard hitting are made 
possible by beautiful balance, per- 
fect boring and fine gunsmithing. 


Send for the PARKER 
CATALOG. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn., 
U.S.A. 
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GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 
. The best game trap ever 
made. 
ZA THE KING OF THEM 
r ALL. Millions in use. No 
“ WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 
The “TWO-TRIGGER”’ is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and 
hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 
Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. 


. sae . 
Gibbs *‘ Single - Grip’’ Traps 
Guaranteed againstspring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 
No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25c ea. or $2.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc.____.40c ea. or $4.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc., 65c ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc. __.80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
Send for Free Catalog 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. A.H.-10 Chester, Pa. 
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the Pony Express, when, as a matter of 
fact, Cody was just past 14 years old, being 
born February 26, 1846, and light for his 
age, being probably the lightest rider of all 
instead of the heaviest. In the same arti- 
cle, among other myths, Mr. Thomas men- 
tions the joint snake. On page 253 of Out- 
door Life of March, 1926, Mr. Haines says 
he has seen dozens, scores and hundreds of 
joint snakes and has killed many of them. 
Mr. Thomas simply was wrong about the 
snakes, also about the fanning, for there 
are many things he never saw. 


ETTING back to the 45 again, we 

read in another periodical in an arti- 
cle by Mr. Thomas: “When I read of the 
‘terrific recoil’ of the 45 Colt with full 
black powder loads, I think of a certain lit- 
tle Arizona baby girl 3 years old, who 
hit her hobby horse 2x3 shots at five yards 
with one.” No one has ever pictured the 
recoil of the 45 as being so awful as Mr. 
Thomas has, and now it is a plaything for 
babies if their hands happen to be large 
enough to reach around the grip. On an- 
other occasion he showed a picture of the 
baby and her hobby horse, which was 
about the size of a cat, so the little girl 
must have understood the theory of the 
sights. Why could not Wild Bill hold a 
gun down to fan fast if a baby can handle 
it? With a stiff arm and elbow braced 
against hip one can hold down the gun 
better and shoot faster than otherwise. 
One of Outdoor Life’s best known con- 
tributors writing to me of fanning, said: 
“The reports sounded like two men shoot- 
ing double actions.” The late Robert A. 
Kane, formerly gun editor of Outdoor 
Recreation, and an expert in every sense 
of the word, considered fanning a very fast 
and effective method for close work. See 
Outdoor Life for June, 1906. He considers 
it much faster than a double action. I have 
never been chopped in the face or on the 
o* by the sight of a .45 and never expect 
to be. 

When I fire a six-shooter, the front sight 
is nearly three feet from my eye and my 
nose is not long enough to be in the dan- 
ger zone. Furthermore, when I can’t hold 
down any gun a baby can hold, I will be 
too sick to shoot. 

Mr. Elliott is right in his opinion of 
Major Whelen’s theory that a bullet small- 
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er than groove diameter “wabbles” up the 
bore. How could it wabble with lands cut- 
ting into it on all sides? 

If a bullet 305 inch in diameter wabbles 
up a barrel measuring 308 inch groove 
diameter, would not a bullet of bore diam- 
eter or .300 inch in size wabble still more 
and be more inaccurate? Yet Dr. Mann 
reports his best results with metal-cased 
bullets when they were swaged to bore 
diameter and lay loosely on the lands. On 
page 183 of “The Bullet’s Flight,” he says: 
“Thru all the tests and experiments at the 
homestead range the bore diameter bullet 
has shown its superiority; with high pres- 
sure and black powders, using cast or metal 
jacket bullets in all rifle barrels, this was 
the most accurate one tested.” 

What does cause inaccuracy with sub- 
caliber bullets in fixed ammunition is the 
fact that generally they are also loosely 
chambered and the bullets on striking the 
lands upset in the neck of the shell to 
more than the proper size and are then 
reduced in the bore of the rifle. So many 
operations can not be performed and the 
base remain true. 

When a rifle like this is given a long 
lead or throat so that bullet is well into 
the bore before meeting with much resist- 
ance the shooting is greatly improved. 


NOTHER oft-repeated theory of Ma- 

jor Whelen’s is that when a rifle is 
loosely chambered the shell lies loosely in 
the bottom of the chamber. This is still 
more ridiculous, for the idea seems to be if 
the rifle were turned over the shell would 
drop to the other side of the chamber. As 
far as I know Mr. Thomas is the only one 
who swallowed this story of the Major’s, 
and he enlarges on it by saying that no 
shell that rattles in the chamber of a gun 
is accurate. Certainly not, but who ever 
heard that kind of a rattle? When a Win- 
chester lever action repeater is closed the 
extractor grips one side of the shell head 
and the ejector is pressing against another 
spot. The shell is not loose and is not free 
to move. With a Springfield or Mauser 
action the bolt can be worked back and 
forth as long as one wishes and the grip 
on the head of the cartridge will push it 
in the chamber and draw it out again with- 
out letting it move from the one horizon- 
tal position unless drawn back far enough 











The Remington Model 12-C 


Remodeled Remington Target 
Rifle 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Inclosed you will 
find picture of a Remingtcn rifle, Model 
12-6, restocked by James I. Reynolds, a 
young mechanic, only 19 years old. Out of 
a piece of southern gum he shaped a stock 
for this rifle to suit his own ideas as to a 
target gun. , 

This idea may not be new, but for clev- 
erness of workmanship and finish, as well 
as general hang and balance, the restocked 
rifle is a revelation when placed to the 
shoulder. The opening at the front end of 
stock where the cartridges are placed in the 


as remodeled for target use 


magazine, is a clever idea. With this ar- 
rangement the stock gives a better reach, 
as well as a very classy appearance to the 
arm. 

Stock specifications are as follows: 

Trigger to center of butt plate, 14% 
inches; triever to center of pistol grip, ¢ 
inches; pitch, 6 inches; drop at comb, 
inches: drop at heel, 4 inches; ~le 
pull, 2% pounds; complete weight of rifle, 
6% vounds. 

Everyone who has seen the work praises 
the style and balance and considers it an 
excellent suggestion for a special target 
model. Wut A. Waicar. 

Calif. 
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to be thrown out by contact with the ejec- 
tor. Does the Major think this shell gets 
loose and settles to bottom of chamber 
when bolt is fully closed? I have a Bal- 
lard that breeches up so tightly that it 
will mark the head of the shell. Will that 
shell settle down or rattle with that pres- 
sure against it, even if chamber is greatly 
enlarged? 

Mr. Elliott refers to Mr. Thomas’s claim 
that the .30-30 Winchester is only good 
for about 12-inch groups at 100 yards. 
Don’t worry over that, for there is nothing 
to it. Merely the wrong man behind the 
gun. He said the same thing about soft- 
point bullets, in spite of the fact that most 
of us know some of the most remarkable 
shooting ever done was with soft points. 
About 3 to 3% inches, or often less, is 
what a .30-30 Winchester rifle or carbine 
will do at 100 yards if some one besides 
Mr. Thomas shoots it and reports it. 

As to the Major’s claim that the 1894 
model action is only good for about a year’s 
hard use and Mr. Elliott’s query as to what 
then, we will let Major Whelen answer that 
himself. The 30-30 was put on the market 
with a barrel bored to 308 inch and bullets 
were made .305 inch. In writing of the bet- 
ter shooting done by tight-fitting bullets, 
Major Whelen in Outdoor Life for Sep- 
tember, 1906, says: “The Winchester com- 
pany made up a special rifle for Frederick 
Remington, the artist, the bore of which 
measured the correct .305 inch. I had the 
pleasure of shooting this rifle after 2,500 
rounds had been fired from it and succeed- 
ed in getting a 4-inch group of ten shots at 
200 yards.” The tight-fitting bullets used, 
of course, imcreased the pressure some- 
what and so threw more than normal strain 
on the action we are told is so shaky and 
short-lived, but still the shooting did not 
seem badly affected. More than ten years 
later the Major tells us that the Spring- 
field rifles specially selected for the Na- 
tional Matches would average 5%4-inch 
groups at 200 yards. This with match am- 
munition, too. Comparing the work of se- 
lected Springfields with match ammunition 
to the ordinary stock hunting rifles with 
the cartridges bought in the open market 
for them I do not consider fair, but this is 
what has been done for years; also that 
comparisons are now made between the 
latest and best match Springfields and the 
best of match ammunition and the work 
done by unselected sporting rifles and their 
ammunition from ten to twenty years ago. 


HAVE before me an article written by 

Major Whelen describing a match shot 
by members of a rifle club in the summer 
of 1919. The match was a re-entry affair 
lasting a month, shot on the standard 
American target, the best ten scores shot 
in the month by each man to count as his 
score. Match was open to any rifle, any 
sights, and all shooting was done from 
prone position. A. O. Neidner, the famous 
rifle maker, won with one of his .25-caliber 
rifles, scores running from 92 to 99, total 
947. Mr. Gerrish, who was second, also 
shot a Neidner rifle using the .250-3000 
shell charged with 34 grains No. 20 powder 
an’ the Winchester .25-20 soft-point bul- 
let weighing 86 grains. We will call Mr. 
Thomas’s attention to the soft-point and 
the Major’s attention to the short, blunt- 
pointed bullet which he has told us scores 
of times is not accurate even at the speed 
of the ordinary high-velocity load—1,700 
fooi-seeonds—and the more it is speeded 
up the more inaccurate it becomes. Mr. 
Gerrish’s seores ran from 91 to 98, with a 
total of 937. The next two men _ used 
Springfields with svecial hand-loaded am- 
munition. Major Whelen says these four 
leaders were far in the lead of a large 
number of entries, and all were expert 


Duck Weather! 


In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay little atten- 
tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you'll both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from rust 
and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly 
and polishes the stock to perfection. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


won’t gum—and it won’t dry out. Instead, 
it penetrates the pores ofthe metal, forming 
a waterproof film that defies moisture. 

Used by hunters, trap shooters and target 
shots for 32 years. Army Manuals recom- 
mend it and prominent firearms manufac- 
turers pack asample with every gunor pistol. 
All good hardware, sporting goods, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores 


have 3-in-One in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans and 
in l-oz., 3-0z. and %-pint bottles. The 
Handy Oil Canis the most convenient size; 
the %-pint bottle is the most economical. 
Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the 
Big Red “One’”’ oa the label. 
FREE—S:2°"°23 sample, special 
Shooter’s Circular and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. William St., New York, N. Y, 


32 Years of Continuous Service 
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Browning Automatic Shotguns 
12 Gauge — 


16 Gauge 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


LIGHTEST— HANDSOMEST— BEST 


Large variety of models. Broad guarantee. 


Complete service department. 


Catalog on 


request, illustrating and describing both 12 
and 16-gauge. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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A BOOK that every 


hunter needs. Tells 
all you want to know 
about the best guns and 
hunters’ equipment. 


Lowest market prices, of 
course. Prompt service. 
Money-back guarantee from 
the largest exclusive sporting 
goods store in America. 


Write today—a postal 
will do 


Ask for Catalog No. 69-K. No obligation. 


Von Lengerke & Antoine 
33 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Sporting Goods Exclusively 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


SE 


Protected Ivory Bead Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights Beer Produced, Made to fit All Arms. 


Mii cweetile 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT fy 












EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Sem’ -Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Eight Combinations, also Double Eleva- 
tor, Screwdriver Point—rigid and no blur. Made for all 
Rifles and Carbines. 

EIGHT COMBINA- 

TION Folding Leaf 

Sights. With ad- 

justable white 

diamond toward 

the eye this sight 

can be turned up 

une when . 
ark a peep sig 

is useless. Made 

for all Rifles and 

Carbines. Catalog 

**O” of over 100 

Sem!-Buckhorn Flat-Top, Folded Kir 5 

Up Price $1.50 ** Modern Sights 

for Modern Arms,”’ free. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 


234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 


GOVT POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 year. Write for free partic- 
ulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 
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riflemen and all used telescope sights. Of 
the twenty selected scores by these two 
men using Springfields the highest was 87 
and the lowest 68. Eleven of the twenty 
were below 80. Now consider the target. 
The diameter of the rings is as follows: 


10 ring 0 0.00 Inches 
EE vee eee 5.54 inches 
NER lar ge ee 8.00 inches 
PIE Sis ccichvensga ceed banistoell 11.00 inches 
ee Soe te: 14.80 inches 
Tee aree Deb owe: 19.68 inches 


Now, let us see what scores of from 70 
to 80 would look like. One 9, two 8s, four 
7s, two 6s and one 5 will total 70, or two 
points more than one of the ten best 
scores a Springfield user could put on in a 
month. Two 9s, two 8s, four 7s, and two 
6s will total 74, with only four of the ten 
in an 8-inch bullseye. One 10, two 9s, four 
8s, and three 7s total 81, and over half the 
twenty best scores by the two high men 
using Springfields were below 80. Major 
Whelen scoffs at the 8 to 12-inch groups 
of the regular run of sporting rifles, yet 
these twenty selected scores must have 
shown groups of 8 to 14 or 16 inches, pos- 
sibly even larger. 

(To be concluded.) 





Don’t Change Your Shooting 
Position 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a most 
rabid gun crank, I was much interested in 
John W. Gillis’s letter on page 138-139 of 
February, 1926, Outdoor Life; so much in- 
terested, in fact, that I unlimbered my .52 
Winchester, with 5x ’scope, and started to 
test said opinions. 

The results I enclose, thinking possibly 
they might be of interest. The ammunition 
was Winchester 200-yard Precision; the dis- 
tance, 25 yards. 

I first tried the rifle with sling, then rest 
without sling, then changed my hold on the 
forearm, in three different positions. Re- 
sults shown on composite target., The other 
target was made in the regular prone posi- 
tion, and fairly represents my ability, such 
as it is. 

But the targets prove that J. W. G. is 
right—conclusively so. Even when one is 
using a rifle in the field, he should adopt 
one position and one hold, and use it, 
wherever possible. A lot of unaccountable 
misses would be avoided, and I am also 
afraid that perhaps there might be misses 
where there were lucky hits before. I will 
give an illustration of the above: 

One day last summer I was out shooting 
‘chucks with a 22. I saw one about 75 or 
80 yards away, and as the rifle was sighted 
for about 40 yards, I turned the knurled 
sleeve on the Lyman, without paying much 
attention to it. Meanwhile the ’chuck went 
down his hole. While I was waiting I 





Ten shots at 25 yards, without changing position 
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CRESCENT 









SINGLE-BARREL |. 
No. 10 ‘‘ VICTOR” (non-ejector), $10 
No. 11 ‘‘ VICTOR” (anto-ejector) _ _  _ _ _ - $10.50 


DOUBLE-BARREL 
Hammerless, New Model 


No. 60 “EMPIRE” _____- $22.75 


No. 6 ‘‘PEERLESS”’ D. B. Hammerless, $24.50 
All the features of high-priced guns. Sim- 
ple construction; parts drop-forged; spe- 
cial armory steel barrels. 


Ask Your Dealer for “CRESCENT” 
Write Us for Sporting Goods Catalog 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. *"N.NYon” 














JESSE FRENCH 






ome 
“AName Well Known Since 173" 7 


Music Makes the Home Happy! 


And a good piano is the most generally known 
and widely used musical instrument you can buy 
to bring music into your home. 


om French & Sons’ Pianos are recognized as 


ing instruments based on “‘ Quality First and 
First Quality,” yet a large production permits of 
reasonable prices and terms. 
Write today and learn what we can do for you. 





JESSE FRENCH 6° SONS PIANO FACTORY 
. NEWCASTLE, INDIANA U.S.A. - 
ee a 


G & 15th Streets 




















THE BIG HORN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
L. BOODE, Prop. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS 


32 West Alger Avenue 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


Big Horn Mountings are the 
Best Obtainable 





U. S$. MEADQUARTERSIED 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Luger Barrels. i 


Repairing. 
Trapguns, Auto wg he ~ 
» Automatics, Drilli 
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Twenty shots at 25 yards, changing shooting posi- 
tion three times 


crawled over to a rail fence, concealed 
myself the best I could, and rested the rifle 
over a cedar rail. I saw his head, and— 
spat! The hollow point took the top of 
his head off, and I got him. But—and 
here’s the joker—when I adjusted the sight 
[ had turned it down! And the rail posi- 
tion had caused the rifle to shoot at least 
3 inches high, and to register a hit, when 
[ should have filled the ’chuck’s eyes full 
of gravel. Hence, a lucky hit, when I 
changed to a rest from my usual sitting 
position. Puitie P. Newcoms. 

Mass. 

Note.—You bet these targets are an object les- 
son to people who imagine the rifle always shoots 
where it is- held, regardless of the position. I 


have been preaching the sort of thing that you 
illustrate for the last twenty years.—Editor. 





Differs With Mr. Tiggelbeck 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
March number of your magazine, an arti- 
cle by A. Tiggelbeck, in which he states 
that he shot a buck deer thru both kidneys 
with a .45-85 rifle, and that the deer ran 
300 or 400 yards before falling. 

Now, my experience in hunting has 
has been that a shot thru the kidneys causes 
complete paralysis of the whole body, and 
is just as deadly as a shot thru the brain. 

I have hunted in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and in the mountains of Chiriqui in 
the Republie of Panama, for the past fifty 
years. 
rifles during all these years: 
40-65, 40-70, .45-70, .45-90, a double-barrel 
English rifle, .45-110/300, .25-35, 30-30. 

_L always used a pack of foxhounds, some- 

times as many as sixteen. Of course, I lost 
many a good dog, killed by tapir, peccaries 
and alligators, but never by either jaguars 
or puma. 

Hunting in a country where there are no 
game laws nor limits, and hunting all the 
year round, as there the game have no es- 
pecial time for breeding, I naturally killed 
an enormous quantity of game, as I had 
Indians to feed, and also my dogs. You 
can readily understand that I had excep- 
tional opportunities of testing the killing 
power of the rifles I have mentioned. In 
my opinion the .45-70/405 and .40-70/330 
were much better at short range and for 
dropping a deer or peccary dead in its 
tracks than the 30-30. It has always 
seemed to me that game shot with the 
25-35 or the 30-30 had a tendency to run 
quite a little distance before falling. Then 
again, I have seen where the bullet ex- 
ploded and failed to do good work; not 
often, but sometimes. I can not remember 
er having seen this fault in the old black 
owder rifles with the heavy bullet. Not 


> 4 


hat I would care to go back to them, for 
various other reasons. The .30-30 is quite 
powerful enough for all the game found in 





The right gun 







Fox Gun. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


for any shooting 


xX makes the proper gun 

for every kind of shooting— 
each especially designed for- 
the work it must do. 


Guns for brush 
shooting—for upland 
game—for wildfowl 
—including the Super- Fox, the 
original long-range duck gun. 
And, of course, trap guns 
built to the most exacting 
specifications. 

Get a gun designed for your 
kind of shooting —Fox has it. 
And you'll get a lifetime of 
shooting satisfaction from any 





A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4648 N. 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 













Would have liked this 
cafalog! SEND FOR COPY. 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 


LE Stémmler ~ Queens Village, L.L-NY. 
_pePr. L 





























I have used a good many kinds of | 
44-40, 38-55, | 





Jefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $27. 40 


(IN 
O.K.’ed ae » SOY in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
_ expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

treme load. A 
standardized 

gun built only in 

410, 26in.,20ga.and 

16ga., 26in.and 28in. 

12 ga. in 26in., 28 in., 

and 30in. A Lefever 
won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 








Russells 


The Walton 


THE genuine moccasin boot that carried 

Tig Slatter 1800 miles in 153 consecu- 
tive days through trackless British Colum- 
bia! ( Writeforhis story). The Ike Walton 
isa double vamp boot of genuine imported 
French veal, chrome tanned—the finest- 
grained leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and its wa- 
terproof quality. Has Russell’s famous 
“Never Rip” seam. Any height, 6to 18 in. 
One of many styles of Russell Genuine 
Moccasin footwear for outdoor men and 
women. Ask your dealer, or writejfor cata- 
log; then chooseand have him orderfor you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron St. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Pipe - Smoking 
Singer Discovers 
the Right Tobacco 





It’s plain to see why a pipe-smoking pro- 
fessional singer cannot afford to take 
chances. His throat is his fortune, and any 
tobacco that scratches or parches is ruinous. 


Read this interesting letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Dear Sirs: 


I am a professional singer, and perhaps 
my little “pipe story’’ may interest you. 

The first thing a singer looks for in 
pipe tobacco is its effect, or rather lack 
of effect, upon the throat. 


I am a rabid pipe fiend, snatching a 
smoke at every opportunity. I tried 
many different kinds of pipe mixtures, 
cheap and expensive, but while I did suc- 
ceed in finding some brands that had 
some regard for my larynx, still, it 
seemed, the process of eliminating the 
parch also eliminated the real tobacco 
flavor that every smoker seeks. 


Then came the dawn! While waiting 
in a manager’s office for him to come, I 
noticed a little square blue box lying 
opened upon his desk. The juicy slices 
of tobacco served the impulse, and taking 
out my trusty bruyere, I crumpled a 
bowlful and began to puff. 

It was Edgeworth, and from then on 
I not only smoke it relentlessly, but I 
do business exclusively with this one 


manager. 


Yours for flavor, 
Frank McGrath. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in qual- 
ity. 

Write yourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 12-V 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 











In addition to the various regular sizes in 
which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 


[¥ your radio—tune in on WRVA, Fave londih| 
256 meters. 
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those countries, especially with the latest 
cartridges manufactured. In Panama there 
are three species of deer and three species 
of peccaries. The white-lipped peccary is 
the largest, and the collared peccary, such 
as found in Texas, the smallest. The white- 
lipped peccary is nearly twice as-large as 
the collared variety. There are also two 
kinds of tapir in Central America. The 
Tapirella bairdt or giant tapir, is the larg- 
est and weighs 700 or 800 pounds. The 
Tapirella dovi is a smaller variety. I final- 
ly caught two of the pigs of the white- 
lipped peccary, and after keeping them in 
a corral for seven months, Dr. Hornaday 
succeeded in obtaining permission from the 
United States Government to allow them 
to be shipped, and they are now in the 
New York Zoological Park. 

Several of the young of the giant tapir 
were shipped to Dr. Hornaday. I am not 
certain whether they arrived safely or not. 

I lived up in the mountains of Chiriqui, 
Panama, for nine years and bred ninety- 
four puppies from hounds that I had sent 
out from the United States. I found that 
the puppies that I raised and trained my- 
self were far superior to the original dogs 
that came from the United States. 

Where I lived and did most of my hunt- 
ing was at an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
sea level, and the climate was nearly per- 
fect. Of course, in hunting down in the 
jungles on the coast, the dogs must be 
dipped after they come in from the hunt, 
as the ticks are something awful. 

A number of waterfowl migrate to the 
tropics to spend the winter months; also 
other birds. E. R. CurHsert. 

Calif. 


Exceptional Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Two of the most 
extraordinary shots of a lifetime afield are 
here told: 

Shooting in England along the bank of 
an old quarry, the spaniel flushed a cock 
pheasant, which flew slightly below the 
rim rock. I shot it and the keeper touched 
me on the shoulder and pointed across to 
the other bank and there was a hare kick- 
ing in its death struggles. The pheasant 
had crossed the line directly to the hare’s 
form as the trigger was pulled. 

In a marsh east of Winnipeg my old 
friend Jock Ross and I had our blinds 
about 50 feet apart, so we could poke fun 
at each other as we missed or wiped each 
other’s eye. A mallard flew toward me, 
which fell almost into the blind. Jock 
said, “Boy Jim, you'll never make such a 
shot again as long as you live.” 

“Why not?” said I; “we’ve both done it 
lots of times.” 

“Never, boy; don’t you see the crane you 
shot?” 

I had not seen the crane till then, but he 
declared that bird was knocked down with 
the same shot that killed the duck. One 
grain had penetrated the pinion joint and 
it could not fly, so barefoot over the burnt 
prairie stubble I took after it, firing seven- 
teen shots before it was pulled down. My 
feet were sore for a week and I think old 
Jock’s sides were sore that long, laughing 
at me. 

I would be ashamed to tell of the quan- 
tity of deer, elk, bears and moose that 
have fallen to my rifle, fifty to sixty years 
ago; but of one thing I am proud: J never 
wasted any meat. There were always neigh- 
bors glad to get any we could not use; but 
we knew how to jerk it, and jerked elk or 
deer meat is not so worse. 

Today I would much prefer to photo- 
graph game than kill it, but if I were go- 
ing to hunt again it would be with a bow 
and arrow. The high-power rifle is an ex- 
terminator. JaMes T. FULLERTON. 

Wash. 
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Banish Weakness 
Before You Marry 


Laws in many states would bar yoy 
from marriage if you are physical! y yp- 
fit. Maybe you can get by in your state 
no matter how deficient and defective 
and degenerate your excesses and dis- 
sipations have made you. But if you 
fool a trusting girl into marrying yoy 
—then what? Ask yourself the ques. 
tion—then what? 
What of your wedded life? You should 
Pa shudder at the thought of the wrecked 
hopes, the disappointment, the broken 
heart and the miserable, scrawny chil- 
dren —if you have any. 

DON’T STAND BY 
and see your body growing weaker and 
flabbier every day. Battle against 
weakness and disease and annoying 
ailments. It’s your fight—and you can 
win it if you will let me help you as 
thousands of others like you have done 
through my famous Course. 


STRONGFORTISM 


—Nature’s way to health and strength 
— will put you on your feet, give you 
new vigor and a feeling of manliness 
and - ri ou aman a — will be 
proud of. Youcan come back—no mat- 
Seer. ter how low dope, disease and excesses 
have rapes you. Write today, telling 

frankly what troubles you. 

Send for My Great FREE BOOK 
It’s a wonderful book of facts about the human body. 


sessesessoussees Use This Coupon ssassesessssscuns 


LIONEL STRONGFORT INSTITUTE 





DEPT. 245 NEWARK, N. J. 
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DOUBLE 
$10 B2xei= SHOT GUNS 
. HAMMERLESS 

First 12-16-20 Gauge e . 
Payment Full Price is hard shoot 
50 ing; well bal- 
Balance anced; accurate; 
beautifully finished, an 
Monthly fully guaranteed—the prod- 


uct of an American manufac- 
turer, known for 70 years. Write 
for particulars—we trust you! 


* Satisfaction or Money Back 


FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


B-47 W. 63rd St. New York 














In the Alaska- Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.60 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 
pean, (Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunrt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on your trip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of otherside when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With thehooksand rings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 
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The .32-20 and Others | 





—= (ditor Outdoor Life:—The question of 
: the proper rifle for general use seems to 
S be one which is most frequently discussed 
y in the sporting magazines, and it is one 
upon which there are as many ideas as 
= there are writers. It is a pity that there 
tive was not some excellent sporting paper in 
dis existence, One which was generally read, 
You and contributed to by the great pathfind- 
a: ers of the old days. With what great in- 
vuld terest we would pore over an article on 
xed “The Game Rifle,” by D. Boone, or one 


hil- entitled “The Effect of the Small-Bore on 
Big Game,” by Si Kenton. In the absence 












and of such interesting reading we must, per- 

no force, content ourselves with a careful 

- search into the all too meager records of 

one that interesting past to see what arms the 

Mi sportsmen of early America used. 

th Some of these arms still are in existence, 

ou but, alas, they are no longer in condition 

ms to speak for themselves, and it would be 

<< most unfair to test them today and then 

ng condemn them as unfit for real use. But 
from them we still may learn several les- 

ly. sons which we might take to heart. The 

i question of big-bore or small-bore was just = 

E as much to the fore in those days as it is If you have not handled an It's a good idea to come to the 
now. The military, being behind the = Over and Under Gun, or if you GUN ROOM frequently, to 
times then, as sometimes now, used a big- doubt that it will improve your keep up to date in new ideas. 
bore musket of anywhere from a 10-gauge shooting, then you must see the Failing that, get the latest 
to a near 12, which shot a poor scattergun GREIFELT; made especially copy of our sportsmen’s cata- 
target, while the woodsmen used the small- for VL&D. log “GUNS. 
bore, which shot with more than fair ac- 

_ curacy. 

a The backwoods rifle was perhaps more 

5 nearly like our 32-20 than anything we ) 3 D 
have today. D. Boone’s rifle shot a bullet ON EF. IETMOLD 

RATEDO 


weighing 130 grains at about 1,600 foot sec- 


. onds speed, which is not quite equal to the F.H.SCHAUFFLE. 











fadison Ave, Dept E,N.YC. 
























It: 32-20 hi-speed of today. He used that 
~ rifle for all his shooting, and the proof of HUNTING ANG CAM PING 
id its effectiveness is the fact that he lived to — 
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= a What WOODS ARCTIC EIDERDOWN ROBE 
y did for the Roosevelts in the wilds of Northern 
y Asia, it will do for you on your hunting, fishing or 
y camping expeditions. One night within its downy 


folds will prove it the best outdoor sleeping equip- 
ment a man can have. Write for full particulars. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 


5110 Lake Street Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Ottawa — Toronto — Montreal — Winnipeg — Welland 


WOODS «fiction ROBES 


oe’ WOODS 
oe’ MFG. CO. 
o LTD. 
o” 5110 Lake St. 
2 Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
, 4 Send me yourliterature on 
oe” WOODS ARCTIC EIDER- 
@* DOWN ROBES. 
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BEAN'S isze 
HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a 
moccasin with 
protection of a 
heavy hunting 
boot. 


Prices : 

8-inch, $5.60 
10-inch, $7.00 
12-inch, $8.50 


Postpaid. 











FREE > 
New Catalog |j 
Just Out 
Shows over 30 items 


with photos; 24 
pages 


425 Main Street 














Freeport Maine 
A Lifetime Watch! 
Sent for 25 



















E 2 
9he Insured Watch WJewe!s 


Only $1.00 down! Balanceineasy monthly 

ayments. So good we insure it for your 

ifetime. 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels. 8 

adjustments yan gy bones — 

. chronism and ositions. Amazingly 

Be geen accurate. Sold direct from factory at 

atch Chain jowest prices. You save at least 30%. 
F REE! |. Over 100,000sold. Investigate! 

limit 

For tinted write for FREE CATALOG 

offering an ex- Send at once for our $1.00 down offer and 

uisite watch beautiful six color catalog showing 60 new- 

Sain FREE. est Art Beauty cases. Latest designsin yel- 











Write atonce— low gold, green gold and white gor effects. 
while this offer Men's strap watches and Ladies’ bracelet 
lasts. watches also. Special sale now on. Write! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept W-311 South Bend, Indiana 
= WATCHES * DIAMONDS ¢ JEWELRY 








Canadian Address— Windsor, Ontario 








LAST SALE 
$10.50 Dozen 






2 Dozen 
limit to 
an order. 


50 Dozen for October sale. Last sale price this season. Reg- 
ular price $12. Send money with order or no sale price guar- 
anteed. ROSE FOLDING DECOY, 4432 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


@2Be SunburnProof/ 


NOBURN absolutely prevents Sun- 

burn. Harmless. $1 per bottle. 
Money refunded if not | 
satisfied. Strong, Cobb&Co., /¢ SS 

807 Central Av., Clev: oO w 


obur 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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a ripe old age and died in his bed, forgot- 
ten by the government. he had served so 
well. If that rifle had not been effective 
he would not have lived to tell about it, 
or would have changed to a different 
model. 

But today we seem to have forgotten all 
the things which we might have taken to 
heart from the lives of the pioneers, and 
use rifles for small game, such as deer, 
which might well serve for elephants or 
those big bears still to be found in the 
far North. But we may yet live to see the 
light. The gun editor of Outdoor Life had 
an excellent story on “Deer Rifles” which 
should have been put in pamphlet form 
and sent free to all firearms users. He said, 
“The first thing for a deer rifle is to hit 
what you aim at,” which thought must be 
quite a blow to those whose idea of a rifle 
is to use it like a scattergun and spray 
their game. 

To illustrate what I mean perhaps the 
following incident will serve: A hunter 
armed himself with a fine automatic rifle 
and, filled with a mad thirst for gore, 
wended his way to the fair green wood and 
there espied a noble red deer, a “stag of 
ten tines.” So great was his skill and he 
fired with such speed that the tail of said 
red deer got in his way and was neatly 
severed from the hind quarters, and it now 
adorns his barn door. 

Shall I be mean enough to ponder over 
what Tim Murphy would have thought of 
such shooting, or upon how long Kit Car- 
son would have kept his hair, or how many 
woodsmen would have crosed the Missis- 
sippi, if such had been their skill? But 
with all these remarks we are still no closer 
to the general-purpose rifle than in the 
beginning. 

Right here I want to assert that I am 
not advancing the idea that I am in the 
D. Boone class or that my row of scalps is 
such as to embarrass me. Far from it. 1 
am merely striving humbly to follow in 
the path which has been so widely blazed 
that it has ceased to be a trail arfd become 
a broad highway. But I do believe that 
we would all do better in the game field if 
we used rifles of such moderate power that 
they would be of general service and with 
which we could become skilled by frequent 
use. What was it but constant use that 
made the old woodsmen skilled with their 
own particular arms? Of course, few of us 
can spend our lives wandering thru the 
wild woods with rifle carried carefully in 
the bend of our arm and with only our 
skill and vigilance to enable us to live; 
nor upon sober second thought, would we 
care to do so. 

But, even if we are no longer forced to 
depend upon our rifles for our livelihood, 
not to say our lives, we can use such rifles 
for knockabout shooting, as one is apt to 
engage in during the summer. Some say 
they do this with a .22 and have it made 
something like the big game rifle, thereby 
getting the feel of it. But it is not the 
same thing, and no mental gymnastics can 
make it so. 

Why is it that we can make such excel- 
lent scores with a heavy-weight .22—scores 
which would make D. Boone or any of his 
fellows blink with astonishment, and then 
turn around and do such rotten shooting in 
the field? Of course, there are many fac- 
tors which enter in, but there are two which 
stand out above the others—recoil, and the 
fact that shooting at running game when 
tired and excited is something different 
from shooting at a nice moving target 
which you know is going to appear in a 
given place and remain for a given length 
of time. 

Suppose that you were to have a rifle in 
which the recoil was reduced to such a 
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point that it almost ceased to be a factor, 
and then you took that rifle and used jt 
every time you were able to go to the 
woods, shooting the festive woodchuck, the 
frisky jack or the saucy gopher, and shot 
them under the same conditions you would 
shoot a deer, taking the first shot that 
offered and at once. Would not one’s score 
be improved were he then to take that 
same rifle into the “Big Woods,” as they 
say here, and then try one’s luck on that 
same “noble stag”? 

At once the objection is raised that there 
“ain’t no such rifle,” and if there is, that 
the ammunition would cost so much as to 
put it beyond the reach of most of the 
gun men of our day who are not, as most 
of the deer advertisers seem to think, the 
idle sons of the rich, but are just plain 
chaps who have to go without a new hat 
to get those shells for their fall shooting, 
or a new suit to get that new gun. 

But at the risk of being mobbed by the 
hi-power cranks, I shall modestly offer 
upon the altar for immediate destruction 
the simple .32-20 with each of its four 
loads. That I may be in good company 
when it comes to the slaughter I will quote 
from Major Wheelen, who was a lieutenant 
when he wrote thus of low-power rifles: 
“The advocates of high power and high 
velocity would have us believe that three- 
quarters of the rifles listed above are anti- 
quated, worthless, worthy only of the junk 
heap. Yet take one of the smallest and 
oldest of them all—the 32-20 W. C. F. It 
is doubtful if there is a better all-round 
gun made for use in the eastern states. It 
will kill deer and smaller game as neatly 
as you please, will shoot with the best up 
to 200 yards, is handy, light, uses cheap 
ammunition to be had anywhere. A good 
shot could get any game in America with 
i 

That is a pretty strong indorsement, and 
Wheelen knows guns and represents expert 
evidence. 

Now for the personal experience of “ye 
scribe”: I have found it to be more than 
fairly accurate, having tried it for all sorts 
of shooting, from a grouse’s head to a wood- 
chuck at long range, or, rather, many wood- 
chucks. There is not enough recoil to no- 
tice, and my gun, at least, balances nicely 
and shoots sweetly for fast shots. Mine is 
a Model 53 Winchester. In using the hi- 
speed loads one can so adjust his sights 
that by drawing a coarse bead for the low- 
speed loads and a rather fine bead for the 
hi-speed that it is not necessary to change 
the elevation, even in shooting at a grouse. 

But what the average hunter wants to 
know is, has it enough power to kill a 
deer? In trying it last fall it shot clear 
thru one at average range and the buck 
dropped nearby. In trying it upon another 
which had been downed by another man, 
it shot thru both shoulders, using the Rem- 
ington hi-speed load. Certainly it will not 
tear such a wicked hole as will the 35 Rem- 
ington automatic, but it will do the work 
and do it often enough to get the meat. 
It is not a cannon, but, then, cannon should 
have gone out of use with the war, and let 
us hope that they will remain in such idle- 
ness as to be useful only for samples 0! 
man’s folly. 

But back to the 32-20. Try it! 

N. D. C. H. MacVey. 

Note.—You are quite right about this gun be 
ing the nearest thing we have to the old pioneer 
rifles. The .32-20 is a good little gun, too. I am 
glad to get an article like this of yours, by way 
of putting people to thinking. In the last few 
years I have been rather dismayed to find people 
taking to arms even more powerful than the 
Springfield, evidently under the impression that 
the right thing was all the power possible to pro- 
cure. I have always been curious to see how one 


of these big-bore advocates could really shoot his 
.404 after he got it.—Editor. 
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i Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 

re nquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 

nly a small percentage are published) will please 

it enclose 2 cents for postage. orrespondents in this 

0 department will please address Captain Askins at the 
Denver office. If an answer is not received it is be- 

ie cause complete address was not given. Write again.] 
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le Right Gun for Rabbits and Quail 

n \Vould appreciate your advice as to the most 

ut suitable gauge, choke and barrel length of double- 

. barrel shotgun for shooting rabbit, quail and dove. 
—J. D. Keiser, Ky. 

e \nswer.—Sixteen-gauge, 28-inch barrels, first 

" barrel bored 50 per cent choke, second barrel 60 

. cent choke, weight of gun 6% pounds.— 
Editor 

r rattor. a 

y Rifling of the .22 

e What is the difference in rifling in a .22 cham- 

t bered for long rifle only, and a .22 chambered to 

j handle shorts, long and long rifles? What I 

. am trying te get at, is a .22 rifle chambered to 
handle all lengths of .22s as accurate with long 

e rifles as a .22 chambered for long rifle only ?— 

- James A. Turner, Okla. 

x Answer.—The old .22 short rifle used to be 

1 made with 24-inch twist, .22 long rifle about 16- 

t inch. Twist varied a little with the makes. Rifles 

| to shoot all three cartridges would have the same 

t twist as the long rifle. One of the things that 
rifle factories have done is to advertise that their 
rifles would shoot .22 short, .22 long and .22 
long rifle equally well. Every man who tries to 





{¢ 


follow the scheme of using shorts in a rifle cham- | 
bered for long rifle invariably ruins his gun event- 


ee wa aS 


| 


ually. The short cartridge has to take a jump | 
betore it strikes the rifling and it leads the gun | 
) right at the end of the chamber, eventually filling | 


the gun with lead there until accuracy is gone. i 


E or. igeilioatapcies 
Cannot Rifle Game Getter Barrel | 
Your answer to Mr. Davison in the June Out- 
vor Life, relative to the chambering and rifling 
of the lower Game Getter barrel, appealed to 
me instantly, and I intend writing the Marble 
‘ople regarding it. Before doing this, may I 
whether the 15-inch barrel would be as ac- 
irate and as easy to hold to the mark as the 18- 
barrel? The 3 inches would make very little 
fference to me, either in weight or length, but if 
here is no marked advantage, I would prefer the 
shorter length —J. N. Van Patten, Calif. 
Answer.—-The Marble Arms Company wrote 
about this matter of chambering the lower 
barrel for a rifle cartridge. I suppose they will 
you just what they did me—that it is too 
ficult to put the two barrels together so ac- 
curately that they will shoot to one sight. For 
his reason they may refuse to make the ec 
barrel rifled. I hope they see fit to do this some- 
time, tho, for such a gun would be a fine thing to 
Eighteen-inch barrels would be right, if you | 
no intention of carrying the gun on a belt. mn 
Editor, 





Muzzle-Heaviness in Shotguns | 

{ have a Parker gun, 12-gauge, the total weight 
of which is 7 pounds 2 ounces, divided as fol- 
s: Barrels and fore-end, 3 pounds 11 ounces; 
ck, 3 pounds 7 ounces. Also, a 12-gauge 
tt gun of a total weight of 7 pounds 15 
inces, as follows: Barrels and fore-end, 4 
sounds 8 ounces; stock, 3 pounds 7 ounces. This 
ter gun was made to order, has chambers 2% 
es long and is intended exclusively for wild- 

| shooting. My Parker balances exactly at 
hinge-joint and I consider it very well bal- 
ed. The Scott balances at about 1 inch from 
hinge-joint and I think, therefore, is muzzle- 
ivy. Kindly let me know if, in your opinion, 
Scott gun is badly proportioned and this muz- 
heaviness is objectionable. It must be borne 
mind, however, that the gun will not be used 
the field where snap-shooting is required, but 
ly on ducks and other wildfowl, where delib- 
rate shooting is done. I have been shooting 
Super X shells in the Scott almost exclusively 
th wonderful results; however, the recoil is 
vy heavy, notwithstanding that the gun weighs 
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At the break o’ dawn 


...a keen eye 
...a steady arm—and 
..- DU PONT OVAL! 


ROWSY, chilled to the bone, decoys set 

—there you are, waiting for that flock of 
“high flyers”. Way off you hear them coming! 
Awake and confident, you watch them soaring 
toward your blind. Up goes your gun... 
BANG! Down comes your bird — another 
proof of your marksmanship and the game- 
getting powers of DU PONT OVAL! 


And every shell with DU PONT OVAL “packs 
a wallop”—yet the breech pressure is low be- 
cause the powder is of the progressive burning 
type. For a long range, game-getting, depend- 
ble load take DU PONT OVAL on your hunt- . 

ing trip. 

At your dealer’s you’ll find your favorite shell 
with a du Pont powder load — the Standard 
Loads Chart tells you the load for any game — 
and 7 out of 10 shooters depend on du Pont 
powders. 


E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

























THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith, Outdoor Life’s angling editor. This is Mr. Smith’s 
latest book, and you cannot afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, 
$8.75. Address all orders to Outdoor Life Publishing Company, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado. 











Awarded Columbian 
Exposition 





wowtecises'* TTFE-LIKE TAXIDERMY 


Prof. Stainsky’s creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like reproductions of your 
_— trophies, is the work of a master and deep student of Nature. As the originator of 

the plastic art in taxidermy, he has discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies 
true to life. We have numerous letters from the world’s greatest hunters, expressing ap- 


preciation for the perfect work he has done for them. Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago 


and St. Louis World Fairs. 
FROM BUFFALO BILL 
Prof. Gustav Stainsky: Chicago, Sept. 29, 1893. 
Gentlemen: The buffalo head which you recently mounted for me is a most ex- 
cellent and artistic piece of work, and I be pleasure in im enya | to the highly satis- 
factory manner in which it is done. —Yours truly DY (Buffalo Bill). 


Ask for Price List— We save you money—Our famous Chamois Tanning has no equal. 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 





Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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4 Out of 5 Have It 


ous out of five guns that aren’t 
cleaned with Chloroil Solvent 
have the equivalent of pyorrhea — 
corrosion that is caused by primer 
residue. 

The potassium chloride must be re- 
moved; and after-corrosion must be 
prevented before you can say — “‘ My 
guns are clean.”’ 


Firearm authorities, crack shots and 
famous sportsmen keep their weapons 
in the pink of condition with Chloroil. 
It does a thorough job 
with one cleaning and 
there is nosweating out. 


If your dealer can’t sup-- 
ply you, do business di- ’ 
rect with gun cleaning 
headquarters. We will 
ship prepaid to any ad- 
dress. Chloroil — 35c 
per bottle. Stazon Gun 
Kit—containing Stazon 
Gun Grease, Gun Oil, 
Rustoff and Chloroil— 
$1.00. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


626 S. Delaware Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















>! DUCK SHO OTERS! 
=<, GIBBS’ 
=~ LIVE DUCK DECOY 
ANCH 






Snaps on and off. Will not snarlin any manner. No 
lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. 
Guaranteed perfect. 
$3.00 per Dozen, Postpaid. Discounts to Dealers. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
Dept. W.D.-10 CHESTER, PA. 


eam TENT 
Used by Gov’t. | §° 
" Other bargains 
*in Tents, Blan- 


kets; Cots,” Clothing, Boots, Guns, Ete. Send 
4c stamps today for new illustrated catalog. 





COPYRIGHT 
Dept. 303 __ Bex 1835, Richmond, Va. 
















Improved Trapper Model t 


6-in. Barrel $7.00 
10-in. Barrel $7.50 
Most accurate small arm made. Large checkered 
walnut grip, blued steel, 7-shot, double action. 
Shoots .22 short, long and long-rifle cartridges. 
Fully guaranteed. 
Cowhide Holsters, 6-in., $1; 10-in., $1.50 
ESSEX ARMS CO., 8-43 Stockton Pi., EAST ORANGE, N. J 
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nearly 8 pounds. Can this be attributed to the 
muzzle-heaviness to a great extent? Taking, for 
instance, guns of 7 and 8 pounds weight, my un- 
derstanding is that the frames are of the same 
size and the fore-ends and stocks of the same 
weight, the pound of difference being in the bar- 
rel. Such being the case, and taking for granted 
that a 7-pound gun is well balanced, all heavier 
guns should necessarily be muzzle-heavy. Am I 
right? I consider you one of the greatest author- 
ities on guns and you will oblige a Mexican 
friend by furnishing him with your wise advices. 
—G. A. Aleman, Mexico City, Mex. 

Answer.—That Parker is probably a perfectly 
balanced weapon and the Scott is muzzle-heavy, 
just as you thought. However, no harm is done 
when a duck gun is a trifle muzzle-heavy—such 
an arm swings more steadily, and is probably 
aimed a trifle more accurately, unless the muzzle- 
heaviness is excessive, which is not true of your 
gun. The muzzle-heaviness would rather lessen 
recoil than accentuate it. The recoil is simply 
due to a pretty powerful cartridge and can best 
be lessened by putting a soft rubber recoil pad on 
the butt of that gun. Gun balance is secured in 
various ways; sometimes frames are heavier in 
one gun than in another, especially when guns 
are made by different factories. Again where 
heavy barrels are used, the stock should be in 
proportion with deep and heavy butt. No 8- 
pound gun should be stocked precisely like a 7- 
pound gun, but stocks should be much heavier. 
Putting a soft rubber recoil pad on your Scott 
will bring up the total weight of your gun and 
probably balance the arm. However, it will shoot 
as well just as it is.—Editor. 


Duck Loads for the 20-Gauge 


I have a 20-gauge Remington Model 17 re- 
peater which has a 26-inch modified choke bar- 
rel, which is a dandy little gun for upland shoot- 
ing. I am counting on buying a 32-inch barrel 
for this gun. What would you consider—modi- 
fied or full choke? I want this barrel for use on 
ducks. The Remington Arms Company makes a 
23-inch heavy duck load shell for this gun, and 
with that length barrel, couldn’t I have pretty 
fair luck on ducks? Would not the modified bar- 
rel be better than the full? I have an idea that 
a 82-inch barrel iull choke would cross the shot 
at a certain range of that gauge. Is this true? 
Then, too, with a full choke barrel of that length, 
large shot for geese, turkey, etc., could not be 
used to good advantage, could they ?—E. Harris, 
Miss. . 

Answer.—Your gun should be full choke with 
that 32-inch barrel. Using an ounce of shot as 
you contemplate, the 20-bore won’t pattern any 
toc close for ducks with a full choked barrel. I 
have used all sizes of shot, up to buckshot, in a 
full-choked Remington of the same model as 
your gun. The larger the shot the better the 
gun handles them. Don’t worry about shooting 
big shot; the idea that small bore guns will not 
handle them is mostly a humbug. You try the 
thing out for yourself, at 40 yards, counting the 
percentage of charge that goes into a 30-inch 
circle.—Editor. 





Russian, Krag and Ross 


In a price list I just received from the D. C. M., 
I see the Russian 7.62 mm. new, priced at $3.34. 
Do you think it is a good shooting gun, safe and 
reliable? Also why are they called Russian? Are 
they made in Russia, or what? Incidentally I 
saw an inquiry in Outdoor Life lately as to re- 
loading tools for this cartridge. The Bond people 
do make such tools, for the 7.62. The Krag 
rifles in my D. C. M. price list are described as 
“‘serviceable.”” Does that mean they will shoot 
good or will they just make a noise, so to speak? 
Now, for the eternal question: is the Ross rifle 
safe? I have heard that the reason the Ross 
bolt blows out is because it is not put in right. 
Well, what is the right and wrong way to put it 
in? Will you give me ballistics of these three 
cartridges—7.62 mm. Russian, .30-40 Krag and 
the Ross .303 British? Wouldn’t they all have 
kick enough for most any game in the United 
States? Can the Krag .30-40 primers be used in 
the 7.62 Russian and .303 British?—R. B. Doug- 
las, Nebr. 

Answer.—The Russian rifle was made in this 
country for the Russian army and never delivered, 
owing to the collapse of the old Russian govern- 
ment and Russia dropping out of the war. Pay- 
ment for these rifles was guaranteed by the Unit- 
ed States Government and now they are getting 
out of it as well as they can. I suppose these 


guns cost the Government $25 or $30 apiece. | 


They are safe and reliable and all that, but most 
awkward looking affairs; just what you would 
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expect the Russians to be armed with. As a rule 
Krag rifles will shoot like new, but they, of 
course, are second-hand, and what service they 
had wouldn’t add to the long life of a barrel. 
[ yuldn’t, myself, own a rifle as a gift which 
caine to me with a speck of rust in the bore. I’d 
never quit trying to get it out. The Ross is safe 
e bolt doesn’t blow out, and it doesn’t blow 
out if it is mever taken apart; that is all I know 
about it. 7.62 Russian, 145-grain bullet, U. S. 
e; velocity, 2,800 feet; energy, 2,600 pounds. 
30-40 Krag, 180-grain bullet, Remington; ve- 
! y, 2,500 feet; energy, 2,490 pounds. .303 
British, 215-grain; velocity, 2.020 feet; energy, 
1,920 pounds. British cartridge can also be had 
» 170-grain bullet at higher velocity.—Editor. 


Why Not the Over-and-Under? 


each issue of Outdoor Life the Arms and 
Ammunition Department has been of special in- 
rest, and no doubt has greatly influenced the 
cent development of our most excellent sporting 
arms. The new Ithaca, the Parker ventilated rib, 
and other improvements, are noteworthy, but why 
) enterprising American shotgun makers refrain 


type seems to possess all the good points of both 
double and the single-barrel trap guns. Grif- 
1 & Howe, Inc., puts out most excellent guns 
in this design, but these are made to order, in 
ther Anson and Deley, or Holland and Holland, 
consequently the price is beyond the reach of the 
average American sportsman.—D. S. Marshall, 
Ga 
\nswer.—The American gun builders tell me 
that it requires $50,000 or more to put a new 
iodel of shotgun on the market, and that the de- 
ind for the over-and-under would not war- 
rant this outlay. Furthermore, in my opinion, 
as well as that of the gunmakers, there is nothing 
in the over-and-under guns that would be superior 
to the present double arms. The frame of the 
gun must be short, and the barrels have to rotate 
a long way on the frame in order to bring the 
lower cartridge high enough to eject. This is a 
ikness and would tend to cause the bolts to 
loosen much more quickly than would be true of 
> ordinary double gun. Take the raised rib, 
where nothing but the rib can be seen, and what 
is the difference between this gun and the over- 
ind-under, so far as sighting is concerned? I 
don't know about the Griffin & Howe over-and- 
under arms. Probably ther merely assemble them 
this country.—Editor. ah 


Where to Get Gun Stocks 

[ would like to get a new stock for my .256 
Newton rifle. Will you please tell me where the 

irest place to get one and the approximate cost 

a plain native American walnut stock—or 
would you advise another more serviceable kind? 
Jack Gray, Colo. 

Answer.—Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, 
Okla., will make you a fine stock, but I do not 
know the cost. Niedner Rifle Corporation, Dowa- 
giac, Mich., will do the same thing. Other gun- 
smiths: Walsh & Westcott, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
gunstock blanks; R. H. Kornbrath, 721 Main 
Street, Hartford, Conn., gunstocks; Hervey Lov- 
ell, 280 Bellefontaine Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
gunstocks; Howard W. Macy, Lander, Wyo., 
gunstocking and general gunsmithing; J. G. Riga, 
-S Layfred Terrace, Springfield, Mass., gunstocks. 
You ought to be able to buy a new stock from 
he Newton Rifle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., I’d 

nk.—Editor. AES ieee 


Combination Quail and Duck Gun 

While I have in my library your books, “The 
\merican Shotgun” and “Wing Shooting,” I 
yuld like your advice about one particular gun. 
um going tO purchase a 12-gauge Browning 
utomatic of the highest grade manufactured by 
it company, and with two sets of barrels. What 
boring and length shall these barrels be and what 
patterns shall I demand of the company? Shall 
barrels be ribbed? The cover in the quail coun- 
of California and Old Mexico, as you know, 
ies a lot, and the other barrel is for ducks 
| geese, with no battery shooting. If you will 
ther suggest the proper loads I will be very 
rateful. I expect to spend my future summers 
| fall ranging the Pacific Coast from Vancouver 

Ensenada.—Fred W. Burdell, Calif. 
Answer.—About that Browning gun and the 


boring of the two barrels, the usual boring for 


iail is improved cylinder or plain cylinder, but 
1m what I know of desert quail, no less the 
illey quail, I think you want a bit closer shoot- 


i.e barrel than a cylinder or even an improved 


linder. Say you have that barrel bored 50 per 
‘nt, to put in the 30-inch circle at 40 yards just 
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ing to a fine point. Blade 4% in., leather handle 3% in., weight 
6 oz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order 
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Made in many species. 


Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 
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shape and colors, float as high on the water as Papa 
Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 
*® a duck. Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. = 
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Hunters’ Specials 


BRAND 







German pes 


Automatics ‘J re 
9-Shot. SPECIAL gis 


New German Sauer .82 Auto., 7-shot...... 
New German Ortgies .82 Automatic...... 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic...... 8.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel____..________ 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel_____- 27.50 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Colt’s .45 Automatic «................cc0...-.-cccced $25.00 
Colt’s .88 Military Model Automatic...... 22.50 
Colt’s .82 and .880 Automatic.................. 18. 
Savage .82 Automatic..................... 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive... 
Colt’s .82 or .88 Single Action, 6-in. bbl. 20. 00 
Colt’s .88 Army Special..........000000000000...... 
S. & W. .88 Military or Police.. 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle... cee 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle... 0. 20.00 
Winchester 1897 Pump ............. oes 
Remington Pump, Model 10 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 
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door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


Means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a small,-light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as on camping, motoring and yachting 
trips. Write today for Catalog. 
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New Iver Johnsoa 
Trapper and Target Model 


22-cal., blued, 6-in. bbl.__.$7.85 
22-cal., blued, 9%-in. bbl.. 8.50 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- 
ridges. Pay postmaster, plus postage, 
upon delivery. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO., 122 N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 
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NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 


It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the 
following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 
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about half the shot contained in the charge. 
Quail will be a little harder to hit than with a 
cylinder barrel, but you will get a lot of birds 
between 30 and 40 yards that the cylinder would 
lose. For the duck barrel get full choked. Most 
of these repeating shotguns do not shoot better 
than about 70 per cent of an ounce and a quarter 
of shot. You ought to get that pattern and maybe 
a little better. The duck load would be any of 
these heavy oval or progressive powder cart- 
ridges. They are now made by about all the 
factories—Super X, Western, Ajax Heavies, U. 
S. Cartridge Company, High Velocity Peters, 
Long Range Winchester, and Remington. Any of 
them are good—better than standard loads for 
long range duck shooting.—Editor. 


Choice of .22 Target Rifles 

I intend buying a .22-caliber rifle for target 
shooting exclusively, and as my opinion is di- 
vided between two rifles, namely; the improved 
Model 52 Winchester and the Model 1922 U. S. 
long rifle, I would like your advice as to which of 
these is superior? Due to its general proportions 
I like the U. S. model better, altho the Model 52 
has a 28-inch barrel as compared with the U. S 
24-inch. Perhaps you know of a .22-caliber rifle 
more accurate. I expect to have the rifle re- 
stocked by Hoffman. .What would you recom- 
mend for the length of stock, drop at heel and 
comb, and cast off, if any? I am 6 feet tall and 
have average arm lengths.—Guy Reedy, Mass. 

Answer.—The Winchester is the most popular 
of these target rifles. I think you are taking no 
risk in buying it. I’d try it out first with the 
stock that is on it. If you then prefer a Hoffman 
stock, O. K. I can’t give you stock dimensions, 
for the reason that you do not state whether or 
not you are to use a ’scope. ’Scope sights, you 
understand, have a sighting line a good way 
above the barrel and stocks should be straighter 
to fit the sight, say, 14% inches at comb by 2% 
at breech by 18%, using a ’scope. Eric Johnson, 
of the Hoffman Arms Company, will know about 
what you need when you tell him the sight that 
is to be used.—Editor. 


Wants Rifle for ’Chucks 

I want a rifle for ’chuck hunting that is ex- 
tremely accurate; one that is suitable for squir- 
rel hunting; and one that uses moderate priced 
ammunition. I have in mind a model 92 Win- 
chester, take down, half magazine, shotgun butt, 
and_ .25-20-caliber, with Lyman aperture rear 
sight. Can the breech block be removed for 
cleaning without taking it down? Can .25-20s be 
reloaded to advantage? And how does their ac- 
curacy compare with the .22 long rifle? This gun 
does not have nickel steel barrel. What should be 
the barrel life, for accuracy? Would the bullet go 
to pieces, as a rule? Could a ’scope be conven- 
iently mounted on this rifle?—Geo. M. Gustin, 
Ind. 

Answer.—The rifle you have in mind is a good 
one. If take down you wouldn’t have to remove 
the breech block for cleaning, and couldn't well 
do that every time you cleaned the gun, anyhow. 
A ’scope on this gun would interfere with ejec- 
tion, I think, empties being thrown straight up. 
The .25-20 is one of the guns that is fine to re- 
load. You can reload and get whatever sort of 
cartridge you want, up to 2,200 feet velocity. 
This gun in either Winchester or Remington and 
probably other makes is as accurate as the .22 
long rifle. I have seen a good many 2-inch groups 
shot with it at a hundred yards, and all kinds of 
factory ammunition shoots well, particularly the 
High Velocity. This gun ought to last about as 
long as you do, if kept free of rust; say, for 
10,000 rounds. Some of the Hi Speed stuff is 
said to pit the gun, but I haven’t seen this hap- 
pen. I have a personal preference for the High 
Velocity cartridges, with the usual weight of bul- 
lets, 86 grains. This cartridge hasn’t velocity 
enough to go to pieces, as a rule, when bullet 
hits the ground.—Editor. 


16 or 20-Gauge for Upland Shooting 

Will you please give me some advice about the 
purchase of a shotgun for upland shooting? It 
will be largely used on ruffed grouse in New 
York and New England, but also a bit on wood- 
cock and quail; in fact, for all field purposes. 
My last field gun was a 16-gauge Parker Trojan 
and it performed especially well. Have given 
that to my brother and want a new gun for the 
same purpose and want to spend about $100 for it. 
At that price what American gun do you think 
would be best choice, and would you advise a 
16 or a 20-gauge? I’m not eager for a 12-gauge, 
as it seems unnecessarily large for upland game, 
especially since, the advent of progressive shotgun 
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powders. How should gun be bored, and do voy 
advise a pistol or straight grip? A friend of mine 
who is with one of the ammunition companies 
tells me that the 16-gauge is used very little com. 
pared with the 20- ~gauge. He is judging by the 
quantity of shells sold in each gauge and predicts 
that the 16-gauge may become obsolete, leaving 
just the 20-gauge for field work and the 12-gauge 
for waterfowl. I wonder whether he is righ: or 
wrong. Personally, I like a 16, as it seems a 
good compromise.—Munroe Stiner, N. Y. 

Answer.—Since you have owned a Parker, and 
liked it, I see no reason for changing the make o; 
gun. By all means get a 16-bore, 28 or 30-inch 
barrels, weight about 634 pounds, bored first bar- 
rel 50 per cent choke, which is a good improved 
cylinder, and second barrel 65 per cent choke. 
Pistol grip suits me best, tho there is not much 
difference, and that difference lies only in becom- 
ing accustomed to one grip or the other. Don't 
worry about the 16 becoming obsolete. One oi 
our largest makers of guns tells me that abou: 36 
per cent of the guns he makes are 16s against 
20 per cent for 20s. The 16 is coming strong 
instead of going out. The 20-bore chaps do tie 
most talking and that is all, while the 16-bore 
men are so satisfied that they do not say much — 
Editor. 


Revolver Velocities 

I would like to know which of the following 
is the best big-game revolver shell: .38-40, 11-40, 
.45 Colt, all W. C. F., using the New Service 
Colt revolver, 74-inch barrel? Some say that 
the .38-40 W. C. F. is, because the bullet is 
lighter, shoots faster, or lead travels faster, and 
the revolver barrel won't kick up, while the 45 
Colt W. C. F. shoots a heavier bullet, giving a 
greater knock-down blow, but will kick up at the 
end of the barrel, thus getting you all out of sight 
and balance with your gun. Does a bottle neck 
shell have any advantages over a straight shel! as 
in the .38-40 and .45 Colt?—Archie N. Pigg. 
Mich. 

Answer.—I guess maybe the .38-40 would suit 
you the best, seeing you object to the kick. ‘Ihe 
.38-40 does have the highest velocity as ordi- 
narily made, but the Colt .45 is loaded by the 
Remington Company to give a higher velocity 
than is shown by the .38. However, in the nature 
of things that heavy cartridge would show in- 
creased recoil, or jump. No advantage in bottle 
neck shells, except that they hold more powder 
in a short length of case.. Best shell is probably 
a str@&ht taper, particularly for black powder.— 
Editor. alidcaabcmedle 


How Rifles and Cartridges Are Designated 

I would like to know what is meant and how 
the different size caliber rifles are figured out. | 
understand that a .22-caliber rifle is 22/100-inco 
and .803 is 303/1000-inch as the case may be. 
But what is meant by .30-30, .250-3000, .25-20, 
.32-20, .30-40, .30-’06, etc.?—-A. Paddon, Sond 

Answer.—Rifle makers are a law of their own 
as to what they may term their rifles and cart 
ridges. The .3803 gives the caliber only and this 
is true of some other rifles, as: .300 Savage, .3\”) 
Hoffman; but again there is a numeral which 
purports to give the amount of powder used in 
the shell, and then we have .25-20, the twenty 
referring to the amount of powder used; also, 
.32-40, .30-30 and so on. This sort of nomen- 
clature was more common in black powder days. 
The .30-'06 again simply points out the govern- 
ment cartridge, which is caliber .30, and am- 
munition developed in 1906 as distinguished from 
ammunition issued in 1903. Again, the English 
sometimes give the caliber followed by the weight 
of bullet, as: .40-300, meaning .40-bore and bu'- 
let weight of 300 grains. Again, the Savage dis- 
tinguished a certain cartridge by the caliber fo’- 
lowed by the velocity, as: .250-8000. There is 
no chance to get head or tail of these cart- 
ridges by the names given, and a man must 
study the individual cartridge.—Editor. 


A Rifle for Small Game 

I am going to buy a small rifle for prairie dogs, 
rabbits, English sparrows, etc., as well as for 
target work, and think I will get a Remingto:-. 
Which, in your opinion, is the best for my pur- 
pose, the .22 Special, or the .22 handling the 
long rifle Lesmok? Which is the most accurate? 
—Ward M. Arnold, Colo. 

Answer.—The best rifle for your purpose wou!’ 
be one of .25-20-caliber, but if you want a .22 
I think the .22 Special would be the better gun 
for crows; that is, better than the long rifle. The 
.22 Remington automatic, for the long rifle cart 
ridges, is said to be a little more accurate than 
the .22 Special, but I think you would hardly no- 
tice the difference.—Editor. 
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Sights for All-Round Shooting 
What kind of sights are best.to use on a Rem- 
ington Model No. 6 good for all-round shooting? 
Could you tell me if a carbine about .44 or .45- 
liber, would be good for any game in northern 
Wisconsin, and give me the fair shooting range 
of such a gun?—-Harold Haack, Wis. 
Answer.—Get a tang peep sight—Lyman, Mar- 
ble, King—all good. A .44-caliber carbine would 
be good enough for deer, not trying to shoot over 
a hundred yards. Plenty of better guns, including 
t andard .80-30, with 24-inch barrel, in Model 
55 \Vinchester, Remington, Savage, Marlin—all 
ke good guns in more modern calibers than 
{4.—Editor. 


Bullets for the Springfield 

As I understand the Springfield is made in a 
sporting type rifle. If so, what is the weight of 
the bullet? I would like a good bolt action sport- 
fle in a 110-grain bullet and high velocity, as 
ny shooting will be mostly target, but bullet 
should be heavy enough for deer. What is the 
weight of the lightest bullet the Springfield makes 
for their sporting rifle?—William J. Cloy, N. Y. 

Answer.—The Springfield is made by the Gov- 
ernment in a sporting type, pistol grip, half length 
stock. The Government doesn’t make 110-grain 
bullets, but the rifle shoots them well. I have re- 
cently tried 110-grain bullets in the Springfield, 
shells loaded by Remington, velocity 3,500 feet, 
getting 2-inch groups at 100 yards. The Gov- 
ernment makes one weight of bullet at present 
and that is the best target bullet ever made— 
172-grain spitzer point, boat-tail. If you want 
to do target work that is your bullet, and for all- 
round game shooting nothing better is to be had. 
The Springfield rifle, of course, handles a large 
variety of bullets and handles all of them well— 
110, 120, 150, 170, 172, 180, 190, 200, 220 grains. 
Take your choice.—Editor. 








The Drop of a Bullet in Flight 

What distance will a .22-caliber bullet shot 
irom a 24-inch rifle barrel travel perfectly hori- 
zontal after leaving the rifle barrel with .22 short 
Lesmok or semi-smokeless ammunition being 
used; also a .30-caliber bullet shot from a stand- 
ard length .30-’06 rifle barrel, 1925 National 
Match ammunition being used? Why is it that 
a ate shooting accurate from a muzzle or ma- 
chine rest will not shoot accurate when clamped 
a a vise?—Glen A. Quick, Okla. 

Answer.—According to all ballistic sharps, the 
.22-calibér bullet won’t shoot flat any distance 
—not a foot—but commences to fall the instant 
it leaves the muzzle of the gun. Its forward mo- 
tion has no effect on the pull of gravity, and the 
bullet falls the same distance in one second, when 
in motion, that it would fall in one second if 
dropped from the hand. You know that a bullet 
wouldn’t fall very far, if you released it from the 
hand in the hundredth part of a second. Well, in 

t hundredth part of a second the bullet would 
be nearly a hundred yards away, if a .30-’06, but 
it would be dropping all the time just the same. 
e law applies to the .30-’06 as to the .22- 
er — dropping starts the instant the bullet 
leaves the muzzle.—Editor. 





A Converted Krag 
| am a reader of Outdoor Life and am very 
much interested in the columns devoted to read- 
ers desiring information about firearms. Many 
times the questions are mutual. At present, how- 
ever, I have an unusual problem about which I 
would appreciate our advice. I have a U. S. A. 


Krag Jorgensen rifle, .30-40, which has been con- 


verted into a sporting model. In order to fasten 
the forearm to the bottom of the barrel, a slot was 
cut into the barrel to take a blank filler. This 
blank was drilled and tapped to take a screw 
which held the end of the forearm fast to the rifle 
barrel. Will the removal of this amount of metal 
make the rifle unsafe for use with standard Gov- 
ernment or Western ammunition? Is there a pos- 
sibility of injuring the rifle in any way by using 

32 S. & W. or .382 Colt automatic cartridge 
with an auxiliary cartridge?—Louis D. Flinch- 

ho Ne ee 

\nswer.—No. Your rifle will not be unsafe 
for Standard Government or other ammunition. 
The Krag barrel is stronger than the action, which 
would give way first. What might happen would 
be that your center of impact would change a lit- 
tle, owing to the altered whip of the barrel. It 
is not advisable to cut these slots in a barrel, but 
now that it is done, adjust your sights to fit the 
change in the barrel, if there is any, and go ahead. 
No. I think the rifle would not be injured in the 
least by the use of these auxiliary cartridges. I 
Prefer reduced loads in the regu'ar shells myself, 
but everybody hasn’t time to load shells.—Editor. 








Lyman Sights for practically every 


gun made 
No. 48 for Springfield 1903, 


actions. Without disc, $11. 
Disc, 50c. 


No. 48-R for the new Rem- 
No. 48-M for Mausegs and ington Model 30 Express ri- 
fle. Distance between front 
Aperture has built-in turn- sight and 48-R, 26% inches. 
Without disc, Receiver tapped and drilled. 


rifles with Mauser actions. 


down peep. 
$11. Disc, 50c. With disc, $11.50. 


Send 10c for complete Lyman Catalog 


Down goes the big buck, crashed in one shot. 
you’d get him this year if you put on Lyman Sights. 
speed and accuracy are combined in the Lyman aperture meth- 
od of sighting. You can cover your mark instantly. 


No. 48-W for new Winches- 
Krag, Ross 10, .280, Lee En- ter 54 Rifle. Located on left 
field, B.S. A. .22-cal. sport- of receiver, which is tapped 
ing, and rifles with Martini and drilled for sight. With 
disc, complete, $11.50. 











“One well directed shot” 
you’ve dreamed of! 


You just knew 
Greater 





The 48-W on 
Winchester 54 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 




















Showing Cap with Ear Protector 
wn and Up 


Bean’s a Duck Hunting Cap 


Made of best Mahogany Elk Leather 
with red leather band and wool ear 
laps. Also plain olive green Elk for 
duck hunting. 

Gives much better protection than cloth 
cap. Will not catch or brush off in thick 
bushes; is waterproof and will last a !ife- 
time. 

Weight 5 ounces. Price $2.50. Olive Green 
Elk, $2.75, postpaid. Send for Catalog and 
free sample of leather. 


L. L. BEAN, 424 Main St., Freeport, Maine 













SAY IT IS BEST °15 


Webley Air Pistol 


The Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


Dr. I. R. Calkins, President of the U.S. Re- 
volver Association, uses the WEBLEY AIR 
PISTOL for indoor practice and recommends 
. its use. 
Beginners learn how to shoot. 
Crack shots keep in practice with it. 


Powerful enough to kill small game. 
Fully Guaranteed, Safe, Useful. 


Looks and feels like a fine automatic. Built 
for hard use. Guaranteed to group shots-with- 
in 1 inch at 10 yards. In use by motorists and 
sportsmen. No permit needed. 

At your dealer’s or sent direct for $15, in- 
cluding cleaning brush and supply of pellets. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet *‘C-10’’ 
Sole U. S. Agents: 


W. & C. SCOTT ARMS CO., Inc. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 
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ew GOOD LUCK 

E 
RING Amazine cnarm 
Strange Oriental design believed 
by many to bring good luck, rich- 
es, success in love — protection 
from harm. Try inviting uck. Send 
25e ae heavily silver-plated ring. Fits 
all fingers. Also enclose 10c extra for 


catalog of new magic canal x “> curiosities, ONLY 
amazing novelties. Send M. ., check or coin. 25c 


DAN TAYLOR & CO. °°**Sitinnati ono 





















pinG BAG 
WITH 
LIGHTNING 


Weighs only 1 5 Ibs. 
A perfect sleeping bag — warm, 


light 
weight, compact and absolutely water- 
proof. Easily carried on a hike. Made ex- 
tra strong to give lasting service. 


Mr. F.G. East, member of Sierra Club, writes: 
“Recently I used it on a trip to the Sierras, 
during which I slept at an altitude of 9200- 
10,000 feet for a week. Although there was 
often frost on the outside of the bag in the 
mornings and the ground was damp, yet I 

was perfectly warm and dry. That 

O’Joy’ bag should certainly sell well— at 
double the price it would still have other 
bags beaten on all counts.”’ 

Compare this bag with any selling as high 

as $45. Made in various lengths and in 

both single and double widths. Lightning 

Fastener or lace closing. 


The ideal bag for campers, big-game hunt- 
ers, stockmen, prospectors, convalescents 
and exploration parties. 


$20 up 


Write for illustrated booklet and complete cat- 
alog. Patent applied for. Manufactured 
and for sale by 


LEIBOLD & COMPANY 
Outdoor Outfitters 
Now located at 577 Market St., San Francisco 
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House of Funsten 
First Served he Shipper sin 1881 
This year with renewed spirit and stronger 
organization we are better prepared to 
help Trappers make more money. Send 
for FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF TRAP- 
PING SUPPLIES. We furnish everything 
you need to complete your equipment, 
without delay and atlowest cost. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
90 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HI-POWER 
Repeater 













An Made by Remington 
Example With 20 Cartridges 
of Values 


in Our New 


Book of Traps 


Trappers be Taylor Equipped and 
Prepare for Your Biggest Fur Year 
Taylor furnishes dependable Trappers’ Sup- 
plies at surprisingly low prices. If you 
intend to trap this winter it will pay you to 
send for Taylor Free Book of Traps which 
includes Taylor complete Trapping Service. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 























Big saving on furs made to order | } 
a PP ate sg Largest tan- | 
ning an lant in the west. | 
Master workmen. Rugs, Robes, eae Heads, | 
men’s and women’s fur garments—all guaranteed | 
finest’style and workmanship. Write today for | 
Free illustrated fur facts. COLORADO TANNING & FUR | 
Dressinc Co. 1787 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo. | 


BIG TRAP 
BARGAIN? 


jaaranteed No. 1 Diamond Brand 
gery Spring Traps complete with 
tT jaw spread 4 in.-- known 








tj” 
fs py ay 
sed everywhere. Mailing 


—- ¥ gos v3 Ibs. Order now -- $ 00 
prepare for big fur season ahead. sll 


JA braham! 


Far Gono" BS 


* Fifty Years in Business 


GET THIS FREE 
TRAPPER’S BOOK 


Shows all traps and supplies at /g 
lowest prices. New Game Laws, 
Animal seen Fang 








Trapping Method: 

ee, Lists _and Stage 
ratty FUR Co., ‘220 Main Street, ‘St! Louts, Mo. 
Send Free Catalog and Price Lists as listed above to 


Ax 








State. 
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New Bulletin on Game Laws 

“Game Laws for the Season 1926-27,” the 
twenty-seventh annual summary of fed- 
eral, state and provincial statutes relating 
to game, has been compiled by Talbott 
Denmead and Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
Biological Survey, and published as Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1505eF by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
outstanding information presented is the 
summary of laws relating to seasons, li- 
censes, limits, possession, interstate trans- 
portation, and sale, for each state and 
province, in the form of detailed but con- 


| cise synopses, which should be highly use- 


ful to thousands of sportsmen hunting in 
their own and other states. 

The game-law bulletin is now being dis- 
tributed to law-enforcement officials, con- 
servationists, sportsmen and others as an 
aid in the administration by the Biological 
Survey of laws protecting migratory birds 
and regulating interstate commerce in 
game. Copies of the bulletin can be had, 
as long as the supply lasts, on application 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. Hunters are 
urged to procure also copies of state game 
laws from their respective state game and 
conservation officials, a list of whom is 
given in the new bulletin. 


’ 





Sporting Arms Window Display 
Contest 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Window display 
artists—and many who have aspirations 
to become experts in the creation of win- 
dow decoration, will have an opportunity 
of demonstrating their creative abilities— 
| during the week of October 11 to 16, when 
the fifth annual Sportsmen’s Week Win- 
dow display contest under the auspices of 
the Remington Arms Company will be ob- 
served. 

Sportsmen’s Week has grown to great 
proportions in four years. Practically every 
hardware and sporting goods merchant in 
the United States and Canada is inter- 
ested. Last October more than 50,000 win- 
dow trims were sent out to merchants by 
the Remington Arms Company. This is 
the best evidence of popularity of the con- 
test inaugurated by Remington to get the 
merchants who have show windows to cre- 
ate a display that will appeal to all sports- 
men, especially those interested in hunting 
and trapping. 

The hardware and sporting goods mer- 
chants who are securing the greatest vol- 
ume of business today, also the greatest 


_number of new customers, are those who 


have a full appreciation of the value of dis- 
playing timely, unified lines, not only in 
their stores but also in their windows. Good 
window displays produce good sales—and 
as long as you have windows the essential 
thing to do is to put them to their best 
use. Window displays of the right charac- 
ter are invaluable. When the windows are 


properly timed and used, they are the me- 
dium thru which the most sales are made. 
The right kind of window displays show 
the actual goods your customers need, at 





the time they need them and when they 
are in the mood to buy. 

The idea for Sportsmen’s Week is to 
make the windows say: “Come in and 
buy the articles you need—now,” and in 
doing this and thereby creating new busi- 
ness and increasing profits the window dis- 
play man has an excellent opportunity of 
winning one of the cash prizes, from the 
$250 grand prize to those shown in the list, 
for the photograph he sends in. 

For the best dressed window in each 
of the three groups $100 will be given. 
Group one is confined to merchants doing 
business in towns of not more than 3,000 
population. Group two takes in cities be- 
tween 3,001 and 6,000 population; and 
group three is for merchants doing busi- 
ness in cities of more than 6,000 popula- 
tion. Second prize for the best dressed 
window in each group is $75 and third prize 
is $50. Two second prizes will be given in 
each group and three third. In each group, 
too, there will be six prizes of $25 each and 
fifty prizes of $10 each. In group one there 
will be 120 prizes of $5 each and in groups 
two and three there will be 100 prizes of 
$5 each. 

Striking window display material, in full 
color, will be furnished free, transportation 
prepaid, and this, together with full de- 
tails of the contest plan, may be obtained 
by addressing The Remington Arms Con- 
pany, Inc., Dept. “A,” 25 Broadway, New 
York. Peter P. Carney. 


Study Animals at a Safe Range 
THE RHINOCEROS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The rhinoceros, 
so-called because of its resemblance to a 
load of bricks, is enough to spoil anv hunt- 
er’s trip. Its skin -is three times as thick as 
the sides of the Aquitania and its hom 
would help it get in anywhere. The rhin- 
oceros’ idea of a good time is to give a lion 
the laugh, or to give a tiger a ride on its 
back. Five thousand natives commit sul- 
cide every year because their spears break 
when they aim them at a rhinoceros 2 feet 
away. The rhinoceros weighs as much as 
the group of figures, Civic Virtue, in New 
York, the female sometimes twice as much. 
In a head-on collision between an Indian 
milk train, recently, and a baby rhinoceros 
which had wandered away from its parents, 
the milk train came out a bad second. 

The rhinoceros is so ugly that its prey 
usually swoons on first sight of it and is 
thus devoured alive. Hunters as a rile 
look the other way when they fire a gun. 
The rhinocerous is as broad as the side of a 
barn and cannot see farther than its horn. 

The phrase “to get one’s foot in it” orig- 
inated with the most popular method of 
hunting rhinoceroses, viz., digging a hole 
and letting them get. a foot in it. As soon 
as this happens, the rhinoceros dives head- 
long into the pit to hide its embarrassment. 
From then on it is a simple matter to line 
up a few freight cars to carry it to an avail- 
able lot in the London zoo. Good rhin- 
oceroses die young. Epmunp J. Kieren 
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Convention of Western State 
Game Commissioners 


rhe sixth annual convention of the West- | 


sioners opened a two days’ session in Boise, 
Idaho, Thursday, August 26. Addresses of 
welcome were given by Gov. C. C. Moore 
ind Ern. G. Eagleson, mayor of Boise. 
These were responded to by Jess B. Haw- 


ey, vice-president of the Izaak Walton | 


i 
League. The meeting was called to order 
by Pres. R. E. Thomas. Reading of. the 
minutes and introduction of speakers fol- 
lowed. D. H. Madson, fish and game com- 
misioner of Utah, gave an interesting talk 

“Interstate Co-operation.” A general 
discussion by members present concluded 
the forenoon session. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

‘Migratory Game Life in the West” was 
the subject very ably handled by S. F. 
Rathbun, game and game fish commissioner 
of the state of Washington. 

Another interesting speaker was E. F. 
Averill, state game warden of Oregon. A. 
A. Sanderson, state game warden of Wyo- 
ming, talked on “Needed State Legislation 
for the Betterment of Fish and Game.” 
“Domestic Stock Versus Game” was the 
subject discussed by R. H. Rutledge, dis- 
trict forester of Ogden, Utah. 

Banquet AT OwyHEE Hore. 

The visiting delegates were entertained 
by the Izaak Walton League chapter of 
Boise and the Boise Chamber of Commerce 


at a banquet on Thursday evening, about | 
125 members and guests being present. Jess | 


B. Hawley, acted as toastmaster. 


Association of State Game Commis-| 


| 





| 


Gov. C. C. Moore was a guest of the as-| 


sociation and spoke briefly on reverting to 
nature and said that getting out in the open 
ind living the wild life should be part of 
every young man’s education, for this con- 
tact with Nature’s primal environment 
leads to strength of character and makes 
better men, physically and mentally. 


GAME COMMISSIONERS TALK 


Rk. G. Parvin, game commissioner of 
Colorado, was another of the speakers on 
the program. A. A. Sanders, state game 
warden of Wyoming; R. H. Hill, state 
game warden of Montana; E. F. Averill, 
game warden of Oregon; S. F. Rathbun, 
state supervisor of fish and game of Wash- 
ington, and D. H. Madsen, fish and game 
commissioner of Utah, were other speakers 
of the evening. 

Fray ForENOON Session 


R. H. Hill, state game warden of Mon- 
tuna, gave an interesting talk on “Predatory 
(nimals.” 

“Relation of Timber and Water Conser- 
vation to Fish and Game Propagation and 
Protection” was the paper of E. A. Sher- 
man, assistant forester, Washington, D. C. 

Migratory game life in the West was 
deseribed by Mr. Rathbun of Washington, 

id the importance of selecting proper 
waters for fish planting was urged by Com- 
iissioner Averill of Oregon, in his paper 
on “Methods of Fish Planting in Lakes 
ind Streams.” Enforcement of laws on 
open seasons and bag limits was declared 

) be more important than a multiplicity 
‘ game laws by Commissioner Sanders of 
'Vyoming in his address on game legisla- 
rion, 
_ Mr. Gordon, who for thirteen years was 
lead of the game department of the state 
of Pennsylvania, addressed the commis- 
“loners, pointing out the value of a good 
ganization in administering the law. He 
rged the employment of game wardens 
vho would not antagonize sportsmen in 
idministering laws. 

Another resolution of the commissioners 
ndorsed the Public Shooting Grounds Bill 


























Write today — it is free. 


Big-Game Hunters 


Your trophies are priceless to you— should 
anyone but a master craftsman mount them? 
Write for Jonas Bros.’ beautiful catalog— 
including Field Guide and Big-Game Rec- 


ords. Its richly illustrated pages will give 
you anew conception of Art in taxidermy. 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 
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Letus tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or other hides 
tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, made 
into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves for men 
and women. 


Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., 
made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices and 
full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
872 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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and want 

on your Supplies, me, to- 

day, for Price Lists, Frsp- 
“s Guide, How to Gr. 


log. Gam Supply ame Lave FREE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO 

320Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, ete. 
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GM, Custom Fur 


Tanner 
READING, MICH. 


LADIES’ FINE 
FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 

Rugs, large game heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 
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Stephens of Denver will send Big Illus- 
rated eee * Book FREE. Tells how and when 

: trap and handle ey py Coyotes, Skunks 
-- all other furs, Game Laws, Grading Rules, etc. 
season -- prices 


Big d demand all Western Furs this 


Get ready to trap NOW. 


gotephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, Fur 
ers and Supplies direct to you at Rock Bot- 
time aad Ay eb aph dy 
e joney on transporta- 
cNVER’ is the closest and best 
_ : for all Western Tra 
Write for Bi, 


£E.A. STEPHENS & CO., 
930 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colorado 

Send me Big Fur Book, Trap Catalog, Fur Price 
List, Market rts, Shipping Tags -- - all FREE. 


Name 






































PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 
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These pictsces are from our process of Facsimile © 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
Price, $2.00. Plain in colors, $1.00. 


in beauty and brilliancy. 





i] eneenite 


paintings 
They rival the originals 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 


— Fourteenth St. aad Calo 
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GET ONE TODAY 


You cannot beat our price 


Detective Model— 
Popular swing-out 
hand - ejector revol- 
ver. One touch of , 
thumb, and gun is ay } 
readytoloadandun- — 

load. Has all newest improve- Py 95 2 \ 
ments not found in other makes, eae 
Finest blue steel, tested accu- 

rate and perfect. .32, .32-20 or .38-cal. A $30 value. 
Price only $14.95. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Pay on delivery plus postage. SEND NO MONEY. 


Universal Sales Co., 259 Broadway, Dept. B-2, New York, N.Y. 
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Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By Hardison Patton 
This book is the only one we have which actually 
explains in detail every essential of the fur-raising 
business, so if you are interested in this line it will 

prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: ‘“Inas- 
much as the information embodied in this book 
cannot be procured from any other volume, the 
real worth of it will be remembered by its readers 
long after they have forgotten the price.” 

$6.20 Postpaid 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Lg ye Colo. : 
Enclosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy 
of Raising Fur- Bearing Animals, 








Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled from 
latest government surveys and with the assistance 
of prominent Alaskan men. If you are planning 
on an Alaskan trip, or are interested in Alaska, 
be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto roads, 
sled roads, pack trails, mountains, rivers, forests, 
streams, towns, villages and other important in- 
formation. Complete in every detail. 


cee USE THE COUPON—NOW .-.-.-- - 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me the 
OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 








Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out 
almost as conspicuously as he does among novel- 
ists. These stirring fishing adventures are told by 
him out of his own experiences as he angled in 
many waters and caught fish of rare and almost 
unheard-of species. $4.25 postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own adventures 
through Arizona and the mountains of Western 
America which has been the scene of so many of 
his novels. His lonely trails led him into the 
burning silence of Death Valley, across the Great 
American Desert, and into places where few white 
men had ever been before. $4.25 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new tales 
of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and the Florida 
Everglade swamps, and of dangerous exploration 
up the hitherto-unknown jungle rivers of Mexico. 
With many illustrations from the author’s photo- 
graphs. $4.25 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most exciting 
adventures of his life, a voyage of romance and 
glamour affording the most thrilling deep sea fish- 
ing to be found in all the seven seas. A book for 
every fisherman, for every lover of the sea, and 
for all who like adventure. $5.25 postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 
The same qualities characterize this volume in 


which Zane Grey describes his adventures in new | 
He has written about New Zealand and | 
the surrounding waters with the same vividness | 


waters. 


and charm that have made his books on fishing 
among the most fascinating of our day. $5.25 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


The Collie in America 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 

Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life 2nd well-known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic information has 
chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in 
fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.10 postpaid 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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and the Marshland Conservation Bill, both 
of which are now pending before Congress, 
D. H. Madsen, game commissioner of Ut:h, 
was empowered to represent the associa- 
tion at the International Association of 
State Fish, Game and Conservation Coim- 
missioners to be held in Mobile, Ala. 

Legislatures were urged in a resolution 
to enact Jaws prohibiting sportsmen from 
having in their possession salmon eggs, or 
prepared imitations thereof, to use as bait 
in the public waters of the states. 

The Forest Service was commended for 
the active policy of co-operating in protec- 
tion and conservation of fish and game, 
which it has maintained, but the commis- 
sioners expressed alarm over Senate Bill 
No. 1147, which would give the Federal 
Government additional jurisdiction over 
wild game in the national forests. The com- 
missioners feel the game is adequately pro- 
tected by state and federal regulations, and 
any further control taken by the Govern- 
ment would not be constructive and would 
interfere seriously with the splendid spirit 
of co-operation now existing. 

A. A. Sanders, state game warden of 
Wyoming, was named vice-president. Mr. 
Sanders lives at Cheyenne. Mr. Rathbun, 
the new president, will name his own sec- 
retary. 

Another resolution provides that since 
Yellowstone Park is the property of all the 
people of the country, eggs collected from 
black spotted mountain trout in this and 
other western national parks should be dis- 
tributed fairly and equitably among the 
several states, and that no state should re- 
ceive by gift or purchase more than its 
share, and that no eggs should be sold or 
mh 38 disposed of to private individ- 
uals. 

The busines session closed: Friday after- 
noon, August 27, with the presentation of 
a paper by Seth F. Gordon, extension di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. 

Seattle was selected for the meeting place 
of the association at the closing session 
August 27. Dates will be announced next 
year, but S. M. Rathbun, state supervisor 
of game and fish in Washington, the or- 
ganization’s new president, said the 1927 
meeting will be held early in September. 

Idaho. I. M. Durty. 


Bow and Arrow for Jackrabbits 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompany- 
ing photographs show the results of two 
jackrabbit hunts with bow and arrows. 
Those in one group were bagged in three 
and one-half hours and the others in abou: 
two hours. 

Last summer I shot with the bow, and 
secured, eighteen jacks in three hours. This 
I believe is good work for an amateur archer. 
and I have been told that it is an amateu: 
record for that time. 

I use a 6-foot white ash bow with a 65- 
pound pull; birch arrows with a broad head 








Mr. Parks and a two-hour bag with bow and 
arrows 
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Don’t miss this!! 





“7 think that the incident of the Uganda man- 
eating lions is most remarkable of which 
we have any record.’’ 

—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


The greatest hunting 
story ever written! 


About twenty years ago a book was writ- 
ten which by reason of the remarkable 
experiences related has run through 25 
editions and is regarded today as the 
greatest hunting story ever written. It 
is called— 


THE MAN-EATERS 
OF TSAVO 


It describes hunting and killing of huge, 
savage and utterly fearless man-eating 
lions which had absolutely paralyzed the 
construction of a railroad in Africa by 
killing scores of workmen, overseers and 
natives, 


It is being republished, begin- 
ning in the September issue, in 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


We guarantee this to be the most thrill- 
ing true story you have ever read. Take 
advantage of this special offer and we'll 
begin your subscription with the October 
issue and send you free copy of Sep- 
tember containing the first instalment. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE NEXT “00 
SIX ISSUES for *4 


Simply write your name and address on a piece of 
paper, stick it in anenvelope with a dollar bill, and 
mail it tous— TODAY. You’ll then be sure of 
getting this wonderful! narrative complete. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 

















AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS, ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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Get This 
25 Cal. Gun 


vest pocket, Blue Steel 
itomatic; 7-shot; 1926 
model ; shoots standard ammu- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed 
r money refunded. Pay on De- 
livery Plus Postage. 
Send No Money 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 6 
258 Broadway Dept. B-2 New York City 






























Hunting jackrabbits with the bow is great sport 
—if you can hit ’em 


made of tool steel and sharpened to a 
razor edge. These I find to be very effec- 
tive, as I have shot several rabbits’ heads 
practically off, and also shot their back- 
bones in two 

I cannot understand why more sportsmen 
do not use the bow, for it is real sport, tho 
indulged in by comparatively few and has 
to be experienced to be appreciated. It re- 
quires a strong arm, steady nerves and a 
good judge of distance to be a successful 
hunter with the bow, in addition to calling 
for more hunting skill. 

Of course, a hit is not expected every 
time, but one may become very proficient 
with practice. C. M. Parks. 

Texas. See ee 


Strange Actions of An Airedale 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Sometimes in the 
out-of-doors we see some unexplainable 
performances of animals, and I am writing 
to tell you a thing that I and two other 
parties witnessed yesterday while fishing on 
the banks of a small irrigation reservoir. A 
dog that was part airedale and the rest 
just dog approached the far side of the 
pond carrying a young jackrabbit and be- 
gan to play with it as a cat would a mouse, 
letting it run for some distance then catch- 
ing and bringing it back and letting it 
down for another run. He kept this up for 
some time until, apparently becoming tired 
of this form of amusement, he thought that 
he would vary the performance and, pick- 
ing up the young jack, started toward the 
edge of the pond. Wading out as far as he 
could he deliberately dropped the jack in 
the water and stood there watching it try 
to swim out; then he went over to the rab- 
bit and waited while it tried to climb out 
on the bank, occasionally picking it up and 
dropping it back in the water. Tiring of 
this, he picked up the jack and went ashore 
and continued to play with it as before 
until they disappeared over the bank so 
that we could not see them any more. 

I am recounting this incident to you be- 
cause it is the most deliberately heartless 
thing that I have ever seen a dog do. 

Colo. E. P. HuMMEL. 

Note.—We always appreciate receiving letters 
such as the above, in which unusual incidents or 
other matters of interest are recounted. Truly 
the actions of this airedale dog were rather out of 
the ordinary. Dogs as a rule, and in fact the ma- 
jority of dumb animals (except perhaps the feline 


species), are not prone to torture a weaker ob- 
ject.—Editor. 













STRNTAN DAN TANT AN RS 


AI IRVISVISIZSYO 


DISCOVER 


ONQUER DISTANCE! Lend wings to 

your eyes!—magnify your eyesight— 
discover new thrills—new joys—new 
worlds — new beauties of Heaven and 
Earth. Own a Genuine IMPORTED 
“Celestia” Telescope! 


Explore Them With This Big, 
Powerful 3'¢-Foot 










35-POWER 
“CELESTIA” Trial for 

TELESCOPE 10 Days 
stock, besutifully pole Teeeacorss 


are becom- 
ing increasingly 
pular because 
they are adapted 
for so many uses: 
rifle or target prac- 
tice; hunters; ranch- 
men; forest rangers; 
mariners; big-game hunt- 
ers ; locating forest fires ; 
study of stars; porch use ; 
general outdoor uses. 


Preferred 
by Eminent Scientists 


WE supply ‘‘Celestia’”’ Tele- 
scopes to Explorers, Big- 


ished, tarnish and rust- 
roof; rich Morocco 
eather body. Powerful 
“Celestia” lenses of bril- 
liant illumination, 
great light-gathering 
power; magnificent 
35-power! Milli- 
meter objective 
lenses. Length 
closed 12% in.; ex- 
tended 426 "in. 
(344 ft.) Disap- 
peaine slide on 
eye- piece 
makes it dust- 
proof, mois- 





















Game Hunters, Glo 













Trotters, 
ture - proof. Universities, Scientific and Re- 
metal cap search Departments, ete. Delivered 
eover in sturdy case container. Regularly 
over sells for $40. Our price (while $26°° 
lenses. limited importation lasts) __.______ 





“Our Plan Is Different” 
E ASK for NO MONEY in advance. 
NOTHING on delivery. See,Try, Use 
ENJOY *“Celestia’’ Telesco for 10 DAYS! 
FREE TRIAL. If you’re pleased, you may 
pay on BUDGET PLAN. 


6.00 MONTHLY 

or, if you wish to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, 
deduct $1.75 and send Check or Money Order for 
$24.75in FULL SETTLEMENT. Other- $ 75 
wise return them. Order NOW! Send 24 
NO Money! Pay Nothing on Delivery. 


seen 3g Generations ef Honorable Dealings” SSS 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Distributors of *‘Celestia’’ Teleacopes 


Gentlemen : — Send me the 35-Power “ Celestia” Tele- : 
scope for 10 Days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. s 
: 
: 














i itiintindiasecocincincxenipwiltin 
Tear out and | mail ‘this coupon NOW ! Please “tell us some sthing 
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mation. THANK YOU! Out.L.10-26 








A Position For You In Denver 


One mile above sea-level. Wonderful opportunities in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. To gain employment here you should secure 
your training in Denver. One thousand, seventy-nine 
places filled by the Barnes School last year. 
Write Today for Catalog 
BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1425 Glenarm Street Denver, Colorado 


‘er Remington Automatic Pistols 


32 and .380 calibers, $15.75. 


Send no money. Pay Post- 
master, plus postage, upon delivery. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 


122 N. Adams St. Peoria, Illinois 


Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


By MARIUS MAXWELL 
The author spent many months in Africa for the pur- 
pose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record of his adventures while cap- 
turing the photographs, together with 77 most extraor- 
dinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot 
except for food or to save human lives, and the photo- 
graphs which the author secured are wonderful—his ex- 
periences most interesting. 311 pages. $9.50 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


No expense has 
been spared ip 
illustrating thi 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book 
They are from 
original photo. 
graphs and they 
graphically con. 
vey the experi- 
maw Roy Sutton 
and his part 
their trip ion 
the coast into the 
African interior. 


$2.35 


POSTPAID 





Fill out and mail this order form today 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me______copies of the new book 
by Dr. Richard L. Sutton— “An African Holiday.” 


Enclosed find $.__----- , or send C.O.D. 

RI intern sping pepianssericdimeauiinsdesuclapilla ttle 
PE oe evehogadsappeckeeecenaweene = 
| EL ee ae 








The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads, 


By J. R. — B. Sc., Ph. D. 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.35, postpaid; 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Interesting Books 


for Real Sportsmen 


These books are put out by the Boone & Crock- 
ett Club, and this should be sufficient indorsement 
for any sportsman. 

Hunting and Conservation contains chapters by 
such well-known authorities as Theodore Roose- 


Leather, 











velt, George Bird Grinnell and others. $5.25 
postpaid. 
Hunting at High Altitudes........................ $5.25 
Hunting in Many Lands........................:... 5.25 


Trail and Camp Fire.................... a 
American Big Game and Its Haunts... 5.25 
American Big-Game Hunting....... acaaaised 5. 


All of these books are liberally illustrated, and 
retail at $5.25 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $....................... or send me C. O. D., 
the following books: 


Name 


Address 
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Immortalized in Wood 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a clipping from The Pitkin Miner in regard 
to a wonderful wood carving of Buffalo Bill 
on horseback. This carving was made from 
a picture appearing in Outdoor Life four or 
five years ago, and was furnished the artist 
from a copy of the magazine in my files. 


THE CLIPPING 


At the tomb of Buffalo Bill on Lookout Moun- 
tain, resting on an easel, is to be seen by visi- 
tors to this sacred spot, a wonderful likeness of 
the old warrior. 

This likeness represents the great scout mount- 
ed on his beautiful horse, which is prancing to- 
ward the spectator. It is a picture taken not so 
many years ago, and the likeness to be seen here 
is carved in wood—a photograph in wood. One 
looking at it feels almost that the big charger 
and his rider are about to leap from the frame. 

It is a wonderful work of art. None better has 
been or can be seen anywhere. It is the handi- 
work of W. B. DeWitte, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and was made by him several years ago while he 
lived in his ‘ ‘Bunker Hill” cabin, just below the 
pretty little mining town of Pitkin, Colo., in Gun- 
nison County. 

It is the work of a master hand and in it Mr. 
DeWitte has achieved perhaps his best work; his 
masterpiece in wood carving. There is no doubt 
that this work has elicited more admiration and 
praise than any like work in many years. 

About the time the memorial to Buffalo Bill was 
completed on Lookout Mountain, Mr. DeWitte de- 
cided to offer as a gift to the collection, his wood 
carving of the scout, that it, too, might hang 
among the mementoes there. He journeyed to 
Denver, looked up the members of the committee 
of the Cody Memorial, and made known his de- 
sire to give to them his splendid carving. 

The generous offer was accepted and today this 
fine work of art is among the display to be seen 
at the monument. 

Perhaps few who look upon this wood carving 
realize the many hours of work represented here; 
the skilled hand, the wonderful talent and the pa 
tient labor used in creating this pictorial carving 
in wood. 

A monument that will stand for all time, made 
from the beautiful white wood of the quaking 
asp. A likeness so striking that one leaves the si- 
lent home of Buffalo Bill feeling that he has in- 
deed been in the presence of the man whose body 
lies beneath the sod, but whose spirit is in the 
likeness carved in wood at the foot of the tomb. 


Colo. W.S. HENDERSON. 





Reasoning Power of Animals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On a farm near 
Windsor, Colo., there is the usual collec- 
tion of domestic animals, among which is 
a mother cat of unknown pedigree, but 
with a known intelligence. 

The mother instinct coupled with the 
animal instinct, linked with her environ- 
ment, made an energetic hunter of this 
mother. Having a growing family of five 
kittens to provide for sharpened all of 
these characteristics. 

One day, her mistress, Mrs. Davis, no- 
ticed this careful mother carrying one of 
her offspring, which had grown to con- 
siderable size, away from her home in the 
barn toward an open harvest field. Glanc- 
ing into their regular nest, or home, Mrs. 
Davis was surprised to find it vacant, the 
other four kittens not being there. 

Curious to know what was happening 
and what had caused this mother cat to re- 
move her family from the nest, she fol- 
lowed quickly in the direction the cat had 
taken across the fields, and soon overtook 
her with the kitten still in her mouth. Not 
wishing to interfere with the cat’s plans at 
this time, she followed at a safe distance 
and was led to a place almost a mile from 
their home. 

At this point the mother cat had killed a 
good-sized pheasant, and realizing her 
family needs at home, had tried to drag the 
dead pheasant to her kittens, but found 
this was too much of a task and gave it up; 
but, not to be outwitted or deprived of her 
game, she had gone to her nest and taken 
one of the kittens to her kill. Returning, 
she had taken one after the other until 
she had carried all five of her family to 
the feast. Geo. H. Krna. 

Colo. 
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GAME | 
BREEDING 
Department 











“What game birds will I keep over for 
next year? What birds will I sell or dis 
pose of otherwise?” 

In selling stock birds to other breeders 
or fanciers treat them in the same manner 
you would like to be treated yourself. De- 
scribe fully the age of the birds; from 
whose strain they came. Inbreeding posi- 
tively makes for non-resistance to disease; 
it enfeebles your stock. Old or non-breed- 
ing birds or in-bred birds could be dis- 
posed of by sending them to zoos, or they 
can be sold for shooting purposes. All 
game breeders should work together for 
the betterment of the enterprise. Friendly 
competition 1s all right, but jealousy be- 
tween breeders is a bad habit. I have 
found this spirit quite strong in the best 
game breeders; to consider the welfare of 
the bird after disposal to someone else 
Very often a game breeder will buy his 
own birds back for breeding. 

What birds will be the most profitable 
to breed next year? This question will 
come up this month. Here are some sug- 
gestions: -All varieties of teal are in de- 
mand and they are not difficult to breed 
There is an especial call for cinnamon and 
Asiatic teal. The demand for call ducks 
has slowed up a great deal and stock is be- 
ing left on the breeders’ hands. There is a 
big call for wood ducks and a fair supply. 
One Illinois breeder hatched out 600 wood 
ducks under buff orpington hens in one 
day last May; I chanced to see them the 
day of hatching and secured some photos. 
Buflle heads are getting scarce. So far, only 
one man has been able to rear these birds 
on a game farm—D. H. Bendick of Leduc, 
Alberta. The call for canvasbacks and rea- 
heads still keeps brisk; and redheads are 
not hard to raise. Golden eyes and the 
smaller ornamental ducks can be raised 
and these sell very readily to zoos and 
fanciers. Mandarin ducks are in great de- 
mand; these are being raised in Alberta 
this year for the first time. It is easy to 
raise waterfowl in Alberta, so it seems to 
me, for the extraordinary long daylight in- 
duces breeding. Mallards are in no demand 
at all from breeders and these birds have 
to be sold for table use. They are cer- 
tainly most excellent for that purpose. 
Sporting clubs will not buy mallards for 
shooting, as they are nearly as tame as 
Muscovys, which variety, as you know, arc 
generally walking between your feet. A 
mallard has the same taste as a Crawfor« 
peach, while the common white barnyard 
duck may be compared with the tasteless 
Elberta peach. Just eat this year’s mallard 
drakes yourselves and then eat a barnyard 
white Pekin and see the difference. Pin- 
tails sell fairly well and shovelers are in 
demand, while the demand for rosybil! 
ducks is far ahead of the supply. Tre 
ducks, both the white faced and the red 
breasted, are in good demand in the soutl: 
and middle south. Red-headed pochards 
seem to be off the market of late years. 

As to geese, there is a steady call for th« 
big Canadas; the young ones, in autumn 
sell for $15 a pair, and, in spring, for $20: 
while the old mated, breeding pairs stil! 
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GERMAN WAR GLASSES 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 




















POSTPAID 


Our regular standard model. The lot is limit- 
ed. Consists of glasses—some slightly worn — 
or marred in handling—all refinished. All are 

OPTICALLY PERFECT and carry the same 
GUARANTEE as new Field Glasses. 

| For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 

] travel, bird and nature study, etc. 


Day and night lenses —dust and moisture - proof — 
40 mm. objective, » giving large field of vision — pupil- 















lary a ie uilt for service, crystal clearness 
and accuracy. Equipped with leather neck straps and 





lens cover. Each glass inspected, tested and guaran- 
teed in perfect condition. Shipped promptly, +4 


said, on receipt of check or money order for 
| Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not satisfied. 


Order your field glasses today. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
| 93 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Thesis one am 











Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers, The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
stood. $1.10 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street ver, Colorado 








Hunting Season Specials 






.25-Caliber 
Mauser Automatic 


speciaL..*10™ 


.25 Mauser Automatic, 10 shots___._-.__-- 
32 Mauser Automatic, 9 shots_____--- mene, 
.25 Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots_..._.....-. 
rote ee eae eee 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 


30 Luger, per hundred_-__................. $3.00 

9mm. Luger, per hundred_-__._.........-... 4.00 

25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred_--....... 2.50 
RIFLE SPECIALS 


.22 Winchester, Model 52, new condition..$28.50 

.30-30 Winchester Carbine, new condition. 20.00 
25- 20 Winchester, half magazine, Model 

5 2+ 4° peer ee 

2 teh Power Savage, new condition... 25.00 

30 Remington, Model 14R, new condition. 25.00 
.32, .35, .851 Winchester Automatics, new 

ce pen a 30.00 

“tion py RE ES LAS OE ae ee 15.00 
25-30 and .85 Remington Automatic, good 

-ondition 25.00 
250 3000 and .300 Savage, Model 1899, G. 

( —— new condition ___-_- 32.50 
2 30-30, .82 Special and .32-40 Win- 

ch ental 24-inch barrel, good condition.. 19.00 
10 and .44-40 Winchester, 24-inch bar- 

el, ET OE 14.00 
Mc del 1886 .33-cal. Remington and Model 

1395 .405-cal., both new condition, choice 30.00 

LEFEVER SHOTGUN 

1)-zauge, double- barrel, hammerless, 2 
ts barrels, 28 and 30-inch, new condi- 

tion, original price $150; our price___--_- $50.00 

l i with every rifle order and we will ship C. O. D. 

for the balance, subject to your examination. 





MAX COOK 











1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 














sell for $35. This variety, strictly speaking, 
is the only game goose in the world, as it 
can be relied upon to raise at least six or 
seven young to the pair each year. All 
other varieties of geese are purely fancy. 
The demand for these other varieties is 
quite above the supply, and for most va- 
rieties is far beyond the supply. Importa- 
tions of non-native wild geese are gobbled 
up immediately upon their arrival. 

One reason for this demand Jack 
Miner’s work. Many owners of country 
homes like to see some of the big Canada 
honkers walking about their fields and 
lawns; then they get the collecting bug 
and begin the securing of other varieties, 
and so on, as is usual with collectors. 
Zoos are always sending out a call for the 
rarer wild geese. 

Cereopsis geese will breed fairly well on 
pastures protected from dogs. These 
large, handsome geese are becoming very 
rare and high priced. Egyptian geese will 
breed almost as well as Canadas, but they 
are a very quarrelsome breed in the spring 
of the year and likely to kill the smaller 
geese and the ducks. Snows, blues, white- 
fronts, Ross, Hawaiian and emperor 
geese will all breed, but under the system 
of isolation and much care. Magellan 
geese breed fairly well. But only the 
Canadas really pay to breed and they have 
now become a “domestic” variety and are 
out of the game list. Canadas, however, 
can make only one cross with domestic 
varieties; the young of the cross are 
“mules’.’ These young birds, however, 
have the best of meat, as they have the 
fine bones of the Canada and the quantity 
of flesh of the domestic parent, but the 
meat is of a very much better quality than 
the pure domestic geese. In making this 
cross for table use, one should always use 
a Canada gander to the domestic goose, 
preferably the African goose. This is a 
cross used by Rhode Island farmers who 
run large goose farms. 

American bred white European and 
American bred black Australian swans are 
very much in demand by owners of estates 
that sport a quiet stream, a pond of any 
size, or a little lake. Swans will breed very 
readily on a pond or marsh but do not offer 
to breed on a pasture where there is only 
a narrow creek. Black swans will breed 
every year and will have from six to nine 
eggs, while white swans breed generally 
every second year and have from five to 
seven eggs. In the south and mid-south, 
black swans will sometimes breed twice a 
year. 

Properly protected from dogs and from 
quarrelsome birds, the South American 
black neck swans will breed but they will 
not breed if mixed with a lot of common 
waterfowl. There is a tremendous demand 
for this variety, as they are considered the 
most beautiful waterfowl in the world, but 
there is a very small supply coming thru 
European breeders only, and at a very 
high figure. 

Trumpeter swans will breed readily and 
are quite reasonable considering that they 
are almost extinct. Mr. Blaauw advertised 
three pairs of young trumpeters in the 
Agricultural Magazine (England) at one 
hundred and fifty pounds for the lot. But 
even at this low price, I did not see every- 
one grabbing for these birds. It is to be 
hoped that some one in North America Will 
secure these birds and restore the finest 
game waterfowl to its own country. 

Whistler, whooper and Bewick swans are 
very difficult to breed, altho whoopers have 
been bred on several occasions; but the 
others have never been bred in captivity. 
Coscoroba ducks, or swans as they are 
usually termed, have been bred. This bird, 
variously known as swan, goose, sheldrake, 
is really a huge river duck, almost as large 
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WALL STREET 


ICONOCLAST 

















Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Financial Paper in the World. 


Its Paid Circulation is Growing 
Faster. 





Expert to its finger tips on matters 
affecting Stocks, Stock Markets, the 
inner workings of Exchanges and of 
Stock Brokerage, the ICONO- 
CLAST is always nearer right, and 
has been more often entirely right, 
than any other financial publication. 





Its Analyses of the Values be- 
hind stocks and its Market Alliances 
have enabled its grateful readers to 
realize substantial speculative and 
investment profits. 


Its Probes into Investment Values 
have prevented great losses for its 
loyal, enthusiastic and appreciative 
following. 


No newspaper in this wide world 
cherishes the good will of its readers 
in greater degree than does the 
ICONOCLAST. 


Wise counsel in this time of mar- 
ket turmoil and opportunity will be 
of value to you. 


A sample copy will convince you. 
Write for one. 


“Wall /treet Iconoclast 


28-30 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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act as a lubricant. 
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as a swan and much larger than a Pekin 
duck, and very muth more beautiful. 

The sheldrakes can all be bred in or on 
game farms. These birds, unlike the up- 
land geese, require water. Ruddy shel- 
drakes are being bred at the Wallace Evans 
game farm at St. Charles, Ill. I do not 
know where the common sheldrakes have 
been bred in this country, but they have 
been bred at many places in Europe, as 
has the comb sheldrake. This latter va- 
riety has been erroneously called a goose. 
I saw one large yellow orpington hen at 
the Evans Game Farm with fifteen baby 
ruddy sheldrakes. These sell readily at $50 
the pair, as zoos are glad to get them. 
This variety does not stand long journeys 
well, hence importations are very rare. 

All the partridge family can be bred on 
game farms, even the large chukar part- 
ridge. The partridge family in North 
America has always -gone under the name 
of “quail,” but the true quail are a migra- 
tory bird and do not stop in one place as 
do the so-called quail of North America. 

Then, too, many of us have been in the 
habit of referring to the ruffed grouse as 
partridges, which is really a misnomer. 
But all partridges are alike in that they 
are non-migratory. They breed readily on 
game farms and pay well, but they must 
have very large pens without tops. You 
may allow the cocks to fly free but the 
hens must be kept clipped—must be well- 
wing clipped. By good feeding they will 
lay a great many more eggs than they can 
hatch and these extra eggs may be hatched 
under bantams. 

As far as I know the partridge family, it 
consists of the following: Hungarian or 
gray; French or red-legged ; chukar; blood; 
painted; California valley quail; Califor- 
nia mountain quail; Gambel’s quail; 
Mearn’s quail; San Pedro quail; blue or 
scaled quail; bob white quail. The French 
or red-legged is most suitable for the east- 
ern states and southern Ontario; the Hun- 
garian for the Canadian Northwest, Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas; the Asiatic Chu- 
kar and the blood partridge for Colorado, 
Idaho and the highlands of Montana. None 
of the partridge family will stand caging 
in zoos; they are true game birds and must 
be on range. As many as 3,000 bob white 
have been bred on one farm and this 
partridge is no harder, no easier, to breed 
and manage than are the others. But it is 
a specialty and does not mix well with oth- 
er work. There is a tremendous demand 
for partridges from estates and sportsmen’s 
clubs and the supply never does catch up. 
State fish and game commisioners are al- 
ways calling for thousands of these birds, 
at. good prices, for liberation in the vari- 
ous states. Then many private estates love 
to have bob white around for his voice, 
while many large garden owners love to 
have the valley quail because they are so 
ornamental, as well as useful in eating in- 
sects. 

Grouse is another upland game bird that 
is now being bred on game farms. The 
Bendick Brothers of Leduc, Alberta, breed 
great numbers of sharp-tail grouse, prairie 
chickens, ruffed grouse, Franklin’s grouse, 
Richardson’s grouse, and will soon try out 
the large sage grouse of the West. The 
principal demand for grouse comes from 
state game farms for local distribution in 
favorable sections. I was up at Leduc and 
saw ruffed grouse, sharp-tails and square- 
tails walking all around the house grounds 
and even on the veranda. Of course, oth- 
ers were penned, but these were all hens, as 
they do not bother clipping the cocks. The 
cocks fly over the fences into their large 
fields. Their chief secret in breeding such 
large numbers of grouse was the protection 
afforded them. from hawks and owls, as 
they had a large cage full of owls of all 
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varieties in their section, while the hawks 
were inside the owls. There was no secret 
or mystery about their methods. Just the 
close clipping of one wing of the hen, all 
hens placed in a large field that was sur- 
rounded by an 8-foot fence of 2-inch mesh. 
The cocks were fed with the wild turkeys 
in a huge yard all winter. These wild tur- 


keys, by the way, were always at home, as- 


the only trees in the neighborhood of this 
square mile farm were about the house 
grounds, and wild turkeys won’t stray away 
from the trees. Hens and cocks were both 
full-winged and I saw these birds roost- 
ing outdoors in the trees, with the wind 
blowing, and the thermometer registering 
24°F. below zero. 

Pheasant breeding has been dwelt upon 
so much that I will just mention there are 
two distinct phases of this branch of game 
farming; breeding the easy varieties, such 
as pure game pheasants, the ringnecks, and 
the ornamental varieties such as silvers, 
goldens, Amhersts and Reeves; or the 
breeding of the more difficult and costly 
ornamental varieties, as the green, copper, 
brown eared, Swinhoe, impeyan, peacock 
pheasants, and some thirty other varieties 
that range in price from $25 to $200 a bird, 
the latter such birds as the Argus pheas- 
ant. No one need worry about the de- 
mand, as it is far beyond the supply and 
will be for the next fifty years. The 
cheaper pheasants that are bred for shoot- 
ing only sell at from $3 to $5 a bird and 
are generally sold by the hundreds. They 
are much easier to raise than are turkeys, 
but are not so easy as are chickens by 
any means, tho some consider they are, 
while others do not. The higher priced 
birds are more difficult to raise; indeed, 
some are very hard to breed successfully, 
but it can be done, as has been proved by 
Robinson Brothers, of Aldershot, Ontario, 
Canada, who are breeding many varieties 
of pheasants; as is Mackensen of Yardley, 
Pa. 





Game Breeding Queries 


I would like some information concerning the 
white-tail deer losing or shedding their horns in 
the fall before yarding up before winter. I have 
always been under the impression that in the 
spring the hard shell over the deer’s horns loos- 
ened up and came off, but not the whole horn; 
then the velvet formed over the tender semi-solid 
body of the horn and the new points grew on; 
then the deer commenced rubbing the velvet off 
and by early fall the horns are hard. I have 
heard so many different views or opinions on the 
subject I do not know just what is what. I have 
never found a horn in the woods tho I hunt deer 
every fall, but I do not live where I can study 
their habits or ways.—H. R. Zi., Mich. 


Answer.—Deer horns come aeslataly off each 
year and the deer grow entirely new sets. The old- 
er the deer, the larger the horns and the more 
numerous the points. Deer horns are rarely found 
in the woods, a matter that has always puzzled 
everyone. After I changed the bed of my creek 
for a short distance, I found some deer horns just 
under the ground in a deep hole of the old bed. 
Perhaps many of the deer drop their horns in 
watet24G. EE. °C. caries 


Does a Chinese ringneck pheasant, running wild 
in Iowa, hatch more than one batch of little pheas- 
ants in a season? How old do young raccoons 
have to be before they will breed? I have one 
old coon, the mother, and four young ones. These 
young ones are four. years old but they have not 
bred. I think they must be all females. Do they 
ever have a litter of all one sex? Would it be all 


right to breed animals of the same litter?— 
W. D. owa. 
Answer.—A Chinese ringneck hen, if allowed 


her own way, and if her nest is not broken up, 
will -hatch out only one full batch of eggs. But 
you could take her eggs away from her nest con- 
stantly and she may lay as many as seventy eggs, 
hatching out the last fourteen that you would 
leave in the nest for her to rear. She does not 
lay a second lot of eggs after incubating one lot. 
Raccoons breed the next year after birth. A lit- 
ter is rarely all of one gender but it occurs now 
and then. I would advise you not to inbreed un- 
less for black raccoons, and then only inbreed a 
little, not too much, as it does not make for 
strength and virility. Raccoons pair for the breed- 
ing season. You can tell the gender of the young 
animals you have by looking under their tails.— 
i kg. Me od 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL? 
No Need for the 


man of 40, or 
50, or even 60 
to feel that he 
must unavoi 

ably lose per- 
sonal power and 
vigor because 
other men have, 
no more than it 
is necessary to 
have smallpox 


Feel Like This? ewes me i 


E 





Or Like This? 
hadit! Nor should heseek help by use of patent medicine, 


pills, dangerous stimulant! The proper thing to do is tg 
consult a dis-interested ones that has no medicing 
to sell but only sci an ity toserve. Th erefore, 
for your own sake and Bron wife’s, too, read the most trust. 
worthy book ever written by any Specialist on Physica} 
Restoration and Rejuvenation. ate tells what you havg 
long wanted to know about those all-important glands that 
govern Sex Force—What to do—When—and Where and it 
gives scientific facts without any attempt to eel! medicing, 
Stop wasting money on fake cures—but enlighten yourselj 
as to what bonafide scientific discoveries have to offer you, 
A Few of the Subjects Discussed 

Source of all Sex Energy—Prostate Diso:ders—The Glandy. 
lar System—Gland Transplantation—Endocrine Injection 
—Modern Drugless Method of Functional Restoration~ 
Permanency of Relief, Send for the book today and sayy 
your physical self as wellas your bank account. 

Bound in art craft, embossed title, bold, readable type, deckle 
stock, me colors, beautiful initials; a book to keep in Post 


study of t to your unqual- 
“Lesa 








ent 3] 
ified approvalin a five-day reading. 
Special Offer! 

And if you will order 
promptly, we = send 
you free a new 50c 

let, “THE MODERN 
PASSPORT TO RE- 
JUVENATION.” This 
book is fully illustrated 
with pictures that leave 




















And a ba 

of reliability” It turns the} 
Ifnot entionhy satisfied [human 

your money ill be im- insideout 


mediately refunded with- [2%.,) fess 


out question. Slip a dol- Jp! ain about 
lar bill in an envelope [lands,vigor, 
Readitforhersake. today ‘for these 2 books. } personality! 


SCIENTIFIC PRESS 
BoxOL-5 Milford, Kansas, Geary County 


Send $1.10 for “Back to Nature.” Outpoor 
Lirr, Denver, Colo. 


HowtoGettheMost Outof 


YOU MEN! 


Married or unmarried, you owe it to 
yourselves to find out how to get the 
most out of love and marriage. Our big, 
strictly high class, 100% human MAGA- 
ZINEis published for MEN—but that 
is why Women like 
it,too! Its articles 
are about the very 
subjects in which All ff 
Normal Men are 
seriously concerned. 


















STOP 


Fooling 


OUR 
MAGAZINE because it is absolutely 
different from all others and tells 
what others leave out. You will like 
it if you are seeking valuable information on Love, Marriage, 
Personal Hygiene, Birth Control, Human Anatomy and the 
many other tase subjects related to modern love life. 


MEN’ 


Yourself! 





! Daringly 
Different 


ih |. Bt from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazine is 
strictly for men! Can't’ > de- 
scribed—must be seen! No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, no 
a lishness—but surprisingly 

us, and 100% 


valuable ae men. Devoted ser- 

usly to intimate subects in 

which NORMAL MEN yok 

where are individu: ter- 

ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Fa Like Mani, 


giene and he pam Virile Manhec2 the h 








culinity, Social and Married Life, etc. “hous body inside 
ands of men would not sell their copies for CT UE 





money. You will know WHY when you see 
it. If you are by ag ot Laver ban ad 
both you and benefit— 

IT DOES NOT. ‘SUPLICATE ‘ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not gener dis- 
















in print. Endorsed by men’s physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 
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A Landseer Newfoundland 


It is perhaps not generally known that 
there are two color varities of Newfound- 
land dogs—the all black or black with white 
on toes or breast, and the Landseer variety, 
white with large black spots over the eyes, 
ears and sometimes on the body. The ac- 


A Landseer Newfoundland 


companying picture is of a good specimen 
of the Landseer variety. 

Perhaps because of his size, the New- 
foundland has not enjoyed the popularity 
that the breed characteristics would ordi- 
narily earn for a dog. Newfoundlands stand 
from 25 to 27 inches at the shoulder and 
weigh from 120 to 150 pounds. In England, 
where they are more frequently used for 
work than in this country, these dogs serve 
the farmers as herding dogs, watchdogs and 
for vo churns and pulling carts and 
the ike. They are of noble appearance and 
oly ter, beloved of children and perfect- 
ly stanch and trustworthy in every respect. 
For the farm or large estate they should 
till find a place. We are pleased to recom- 
mend the breed for the above purposes and 
to know that there are breeders in this 
country who are doing their best to in- 
crease the popularity of these dogs. 








An Anti-Salmon Serum 


tor Outdoor Life:—Some time last 
there were several articles in your es- 
d magazine regarding salmon poison- 
f dogs. Being vitally interested in 
uestion, I followed these articles and 
d the one about Dr. Wyatt’s serum 


Ed 
fall 
teen 
ing 
this 
hot 


In November, 1925. As the article was 
Writtn from here, I looked into it. Cer- 
tainly wished I had done so sooner, as in 
December we lost three wonderful varmint 
hounis with salmon. These dogs were 
deer-proof and stayers. Later got a large 





foxhound, but had him inoculated. Since 
then have fed him every kind of salmon 
and he did not miss a meal. At the same 


time we fed a couple of dogs that had been 














inoculated and they were not affected. We 
fed one dog that had not been inoculated 
and he died in nine days. He was the con- 
trol dog and was fed at the same time and 
the same kind of fish. The fish was an old 
soreback from the Nehalem River. 

We have been trying to get Dr. Wyatt 
to put this serum on the market, as in the 
opinion of several of us who have lost dogs 
he has what we all have been waiting for. 

Ore. R. J. Lincoin. 





Help Swell the Distemper Fund 


Last month we published in this depart- 
ment an appeal for subscriptions to a fund 
being raised by the American Distemper 
Committee in a campaign which has but 
two months longer to run. 

At least $100,000 is needed in the nature 
of voluntary subscriptions by dog lovers 
everywhere in order to carry out the re- 
search work contemplated. 

It is a world-wide movement to find the 
cause of and a preventive and cure for dis- 
temper, and is backed by the most famous 
scientists of America, France and England. 
A finely equipped hospital has been built 
outside of London and has been success- 
fully conducted for a considerable time, 
being under the direct supervision of Dr. 
Gye and Mr. Barnard, both widely known 
for their marvelous research in cancer. Dr. 
Theobald Smith, one of the leading bacteri- 
ologists, is on the American Committee. 

Stress is laid upon the fact that, because 
of its analogous nature, the result of al! 
these investigations will greatly benefit 
the human race in the case of grippe, in- 
fluenza and allied obscure diseases. The 
movement is heartily indorsed by all our 
famous kennel clubs, in addition to medical 











INT. CH. MARVEL OF AVANDALE 
Springer spaniel, winner of the grand champion- 


ship at five different shows; owned by E. Chev- 


rier, Canada. 





“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


Character— plus Appearance 
Champion Bero, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft and other 
noted dogs at stud. 
Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


“You can pay more, but 
you can’t get a better dog”’ 


U N BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 























Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C, P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 








KEN-L-RATION solves forever your dog 
feeding problem. A balanced ration that 
comes in cans— ready to serve. 


For sale by druggists, sporting goods stores, veteri- 
narians, feed and seed stores, department stores, 
and pet shops. Write us for sample pound can FREE. 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 


KEN-L:- RATION 
CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


(Exclusively) 
“CHESACROFT-BRED” means perfec- 
tion in Chesapeakes. Prices $75 and up. 
Champions at stud. Catalog and particu- 
lars on request. 


CHESACROFT KENNELS, R 
Lutherville, Maryland 





|S. A. 





Classy wire puppies by 
Ch. True Sport 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. 

Stud fee to him, $25.00 Ch. True Sport 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 106 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 
. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, 


Dent's Condition Pills 

















A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c., 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Do¢ =~ lovers 
me Glover's 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. EV72 
119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 













IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 








POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 








POLIZEL AK0334026 8272782 








POLICE DOGS 


Western - bred, ranch- raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and game. 
Three studs, headed by Flock of Rexden- Belcarza, 
who is sired by double champion Flock von Bern. 
Real show pups of correct type and erect ears. 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


HOUNDS 


Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. Free Trial. 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. Free Catalog. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, 1D55, Herrick, Ill. 

















Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 


Quality, not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR and MRS. A. C. GIFFORD, Owners 


“BUY THE BEST” 
THOROBRED PUPPIES 


English Setters, Irish Setters, Aire- 
dales, Police, Collies, Chows, Great 
Danes. If you have a pup your need 
is Booklet on Care, 50 cents. All 
our prices are reasonable consider- 
ing quality. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Box 66 Medway, Mass. 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Pointers, 
Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 


Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds, 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 
L. V. ALMIRALL, 
Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. O. D. 

















Name 


Address 
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| men and educators thruout the country. 

Those of you who have had prized canine 
friends suffer and die, or become a pitiful 
and incurable wreck, thru the dread ravages 


of this great work. And most dog owners 
have, at one time or another, had this for- 
cibly brought home to them, because dis- 
temper is far and away the most prevalent 
and terrible malady confronting the domes- 
tic animal, this being especially true of 
dogs. However, not only dogs and animals 
will be benefitted, but every living thing 
as well. 

You are asked to do your part. 

Outdoor Life has headed a subscription 
list for this fund, in which we invite all our 
readers to participate. We are ready and 
anxious to receive, and transmit to the 


you feel like contributing. If you cannot 
contribute heavily, all well and good; but 
send something, even if it is only a dime, 
fifty cents or a dollar. Whatever it is will 


and will help. 

Send your remittance to Outdoor Life, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo., accom- 
panied by notation that it is intended for 
the Distemper Relief Fund. 


Contributors to Distemper Fund 


CQatdisee The 5 th a SES $5.00 
Bedwin PICK RARAt 5c dics teen 5.00 
Hes as MMV OE se ceiioan Ree 5.00 





Tetrachlorethylene for Worms 


out its troubles any more than without its 
pleasures. The two greatest of all menaces 
to successful rearing of young stock and 
proper conditioning of matured stock are 
distemper and worms. Of the two I don’t 
know which account for the greatest mor- 
tality among dogs, year in and year out. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is constantly working with the prob- 
lem of ridding dogs of dangerous para- 
sites. A few years ago carbon tetrachloride 
was given to us as an effective treatment 


drug. Some harm also was done, for if the 
capsule became accidentally broken in the 
dog’s mouth while the treatment was being 
administered, asphyxiation usually result- 
ed. 

Continued experimentation has resulted 
in a new form of the same drug, known as 
tetrachlorethylene, which, while equally 
effective in the treatment of dogs, does not 
carry with it the danger of asphyxiation. 

The following statements are taken from 
a folder issued by one of the firms produc- 
ing tetrachlorethylene for kennel use: 

The new anthelmintic tetrachlorethylene, dis- 
covered by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is even more effective than carbon tetra- 
chloride, and much safer. 

One of the most outstanding features of tetra- 
chlorethylene is that it did not cause asphyiation 
in case the drug was accidently released into the 
mouth or upper respiratory tract. 

While making experiments, the contents of a 
l-cc. capsule accidentally escaped into the mouth 
of one dog. No bad effects were noted. 

To determine further the effect of tetrachlore- 
thylene in the mouth and upper respiratory tract, 
1-cc. of this drug was released from a pipette into 
the larynx of a dog. No effect other than a slight 
cough was manifested. 

Tetrachlorethylene is considerably less volatile 
than is carbon tetrachloride. Tetrachlorethylene 
has a boiling point of 121-122 degrees C, while 
carbon tetrachloride has the boiling point of 77 
degrees C. 

This difference in volatility undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the different results which take place 
in event of any accidental distribution of the 
anthelmintic into the mouth or upper respiratory 
tract. 

Previous to the administration of tetrachlorethy- 





of distemper, will realize the importance | 


American Distemper Committee for your | 
credit, any amount, large or small, that | 


be thankfully received by the committee, | 


Breeding and raising dogs is not with- | 


for hookworms and for roundworms. Much | 
good was accomplished thru the use of this | 
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{Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM - pameceittad 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in condition, kill 


, cure scra , mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIEs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free, 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Y oungsters nicely star. 
ed at $15 each. High-class pointers and setters, for. 
terriers. A\ll dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonabk, 











Descriptive price list 10 cents 


|OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOS 
| LOOK! LOOK! For Sale—My Pair of 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sport and Lou. Aged 2 years; medium size; breed- 
ing thoroughbred; will jump rabbit and circle him 
into shooting distance; all-day hunters, everlasting 
stayers, and they are the kind you have been looking 
for. Will ship on 20 days’ trial, and the first $30 gets 
them, C. 0. D. 


| J. R. CAIN 








Murray, Kentucky 





SPRINGERS, STUD — SALE 


At Stud Ch. Langtoun Leader 
FEE $75 
The white and liver Imp. Master of Avandale 


A bench show winner and wonderful field dog. Sire Trip. 
Int. Ch. Boghurst Rover. Dam Ch. Pierrepont . Fee $0. 

For sale: Two fine young bitches, eleven months old. Pup- 
| sired by Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale. Dam Imp. Ginger. 

uppies sired by Ch. Dan of Avendale. Dam Merlin of 
Avendale. Write for list and prices. 


A. M. NICHTER Canal Fulton, Ohio 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A SR Se for the Red Blooded 


portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 0.L., Decatur, lll. 


THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 
SEND NO MONEY— $ 
I t 
ca netech, Dem tied fre 


KENNEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. X Fitchbure, Mass. 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed is 


THE LITTLE EXTRA 
THAT PUTS YOUR DOG 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


1-Ib. carton $2.00 


(About 2 to 4 months’ supply) 




















LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed $2—Mail 1 pound Lectyn with booklet. 
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THREE NICE ONES 
Good-looking foxhound puppies bred and reg- 
istered by F. E. Knick, Ohio. 





A bunch of 5-months-old puppies returning after a hard day in the deep snow. Being 
developed on the Maxwell-Lodge 25,000-acre kennels, where no dog or pup ever received 
a dose of medicine or needed one. These puppies are being developed for the big places 
in dog life and now ready for the great fall hunt, and then to be the supreme companion 
family watch dog of the world. For information address 


MAXWELL-LODGE, LAKESIDE, WASHINGTON 
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lene it is advisable to fast the animal long enough 
to empty the stomach (approximately twelve 
hours), but not so long as to cause weakness or 
distress. Inasmuch as it may require about one 
and one-half hours for the capsule to dissolve in 
the stomach, no food os water should be allowed 
the patient until three or four hours after the 
sapsule is administered. Capsules dissolve in the 
stomach within an hour after they are adminis- 
tered. 

Purgatives have a tendency to reduce the effec- | 
tiveness of tetrachlorethylene. If, however, a pur- 
gative is given, we advise administering a dose of 
dry magnesium su!phate one to one and one-half 
hours after the tetrachlorethylene. The magne- 
sium sulphate is given in a gelatin capsule. 


Tetrachlorethylene should not be given when 
there are any lesions in the kidneys or liver, such 
ig jaundice or nephritis, or during or following 


infectious or debiliating diseases. This applies 
not only to tetrachlorethylene, but to any anthel- 
mintic drug. However, tetrachlorethylene has 
proven to be safer than any other anthelmintic 

f any worth while value. 

Tetrachlorethylene is an effective anthelmintic, 
t being more effective against both hook and 
roundworms than carbon tetrachloride, and is as | 
nearly 100 per cent efficient as is desired, proven | 
over a series of tests on scores of dogs. } 

Tetrachlorethylene is the safest known anthel- 
mintic, especially in puppies. Doses of twenty- | 
five times the therapeutic dose when given to 
puppies three weeks of age caused no deleterious 
effects. 

Tetrachlorethylene in no case has caused as- 
phyxiation when the drug was accidently released 








ito the mouth or upper respiratory tract. 
But—Every Boy Should Have a 
Dog 


(Reprinted with permission) 
Ma says no, it’s too much care, 
An’ it will scatter germs an’ hair, 
An’ it’s a nuisance thru and thru, 
An’ barks when you don’t want it to; 
An’ carries dirt from off the street, 
An’ tracks the carpets with its feet. 
But it’s a sign he’s growin’ up | 
When he ts longin’ for a pup. | 





Most every night he comes to me 
An’ climbs a-straddle of my knee, 
An’ starts to fondle me an’ pet, 


Then asks me if I’ve found one yet. 

An’ ma says: “Now don’t tell him yes; 
You know they make an awful mess,” 
An’ starts their faults to catalog; 

But every boy should have a dog. 
An’ some night when he comes to me, 
Dee» in my pocket there will be 

The pup he’s hungry to possess, 
M4 clse IT sadly miss my quess. 

or 


! remember all the joy 








A doy meant to a little boy 

Who loved it in the long ago, 
The joy that’s now his right to know. 
Epoar A. Guest. | 
Who Breeds Malamutes? 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like the | 
address of someone who is raising mala-| 
mutex, or some other type of dog that is a| 
Bood sleigh dog. Want a pair for breeding. | 
Ideho. W.C. Hur. | 


BEECHGROVE 
SPRINGER 


SPANIELS 





You hunters who want an all-around dog, 
here is your chance. Have dogs 2 to6 months 
old, just right to start this fall, and all are of 
the high-class Beechgrove breeding. 

Prices to clear. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 














All dogs must be 
wormed regularly. Sergeant’s Sure Shot 


Capsules never fail. 60c at your dealer’s or 
by mail, 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1169 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 























English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies now ready to train, 
$65 to $150. Brood bitches in 
whelp, $150 to $300. Send for 
newlists.Deferred payments 
|| if necessary. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
vrier Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of 
English Springers 
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Champion Springbok 
of Ware 

















| 
HI-CLASS SPRINGER SPANIELS 











Bred from the best | 


~ | me, imported Bench 

Bi 5, Show and Field Trial 
strains. Puppies sold 
on approval at $30 
and up. 


TRIX OF RUAN W. J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 
NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 


“TRAIN O” A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes : : 

“Sines using this collar last season I would not be without 
them for any amount, as I consider them the most humane 
training collar possible to make. I get better results with 
less work with them than any other collar I ever used. 

(Signed) Grapy W. SMITH. 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. Thousands 
of amateur and professional dog trainers swear by these collars. By 
Mail Postpaid, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozerk Ripley and other Sportsmen 

FREEMAN LLOYD Dept. 0 oO: Hud 


GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 


Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

















Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. Will mai! 
C. O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


Kaskaskia Kennel Supply Co. Dept. Herrick, 





DD-94 {ilinois 














Hunters— Notice 


Don’t wait until season rush is on to order your 
hound. Order early and get the best. My hounds are 
raised and trained by experienced hunters in the best 
game sections of the Southwest. High-class cooners, 
4and 5 years of age, $75 and $100 each. High-class 
combination coon, skunk, opossum hounds, $50 each. 
Good average coon, skunk, opossum hounds, $40 each. 
Average coon, skunk, opossum hounds, $30 each. Old 
coonhounds, good for a season or two, $20 each. 
Young, well-started coonhounds, $20 each. Coon- 
hound pups, $10 each. Champion rabbit hounds, $20 
each. Ten days’ trial. If not satisfactory prepay back ; 
will make an exchange or refund money. 


HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
| 2 








Russian 
Wolfhounds 


Puppies and grown dogs 
Bred from the best imported 
strains. Raised under ideal 
conditions. Have some of the 
largest dogs of the breed. 


Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton, Kansas 


COONHOUNDS 


River-bottom trained. Redbones, black- 
and-tans, and blueticks. Only the best. 
Each dog a record on coons last season. 
Reasonable prices. Catalog, photos free. 


RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
L. J. ADAMS, Mgr. RAMSEY, ILL. 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 
San Lorenzo 


New Mexico 


























Chesapeake Bay Dogs 


World’s greatest natural retrievers. Pup- 

ies ready to start this fall, $35 to $75. 
esstiaies Examine these blood-lines. 
Your chance for new stud or brood bitch. 


ROGUE VALLEY CHESAPEAKE KENNELS 
Box 1052 Medford, Ore. 


White- Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and in- 
telligent. Low prices. Cir- 
cular free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion -Ohio 

















3,000,000 POUNDS 


SOLD LAST VEAR 
MILLER’S A-1 PRODUCTS 


‘They like its marvelous flavor. Easily digested, 
because it's wholesome. Healthful. Palatable. 
Body building. Muscle developing. Grows glossy 
costs 





BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


$4 srare sv. 


Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs 
For Sale 


Springer Spaniel Pups 
From imported stock. Ready for fall break- 
ing. All in good condition. Price right. 


J. W. MATHEWSON Wendell, Idaho 


AIREDALES| 
DEL PASO 


If you want a real dog pal, 
best hunting, farm, automo- 
bile or watch dog, get an | 
Airedale. 
V.E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. | 


IRISH SETTERS 


We offer several young dogs (5 months old), sired by 
International Champion ““Tyronne Larry”’ and out of 
Champion “Lady St. Cloud.”” They will be winners 
at the shows, and make very good field dogs as well. | 

Write for descriptions and prices. 


G.A.WEBER __ R.F.D., Monsey, N.Y. 


COON HUNTERS 


ATTENTION, PLEASE 


I have for sale some cooners, as fine as ever were of- 
fered, at $100 each. Write me kind wanted. I guar- 
antee satisfaction and pay all express. Write for my 
new proposition. Nothing like it ever offered before. 
Have few cur dogs and half hounds, real possum 


and skunk dogs, at $40. 
WEST PLAINS, MO. 


J. J. HALE 

e | 
Police Dogs and Brood Matrons | 
From the world’s champion blood-lines. 
Strong Heart and Dusternbrook blood— 
the best. RICE KENNELS, Spencer, Ind. | 


CAT,COON, COUGAR HOUNDS | 


Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 

Also NORWEGIAN BEAR HOUND PUPS 

J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 

































































Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 
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| concerning it. 


| and he walks back on his ankles. 
| come this 





KENNEL 
QUERIES 





We have a beautiful female collie. She is three 
years old, and has been spayed. Her coat is very 
heavy, with long, thick hair, neck ruff, etc. We 
live on a ranch, and she is in great discomfort 
all summer, due to warm weather, stickers, fox- 
tails and burrs. Her hair in places is matted 
thick with burrs, and it is impossible to even cut 
them out. We want to know, if we shear her 
close, will her coat of hair grow out again in all 
its present beauty, gloss and thickness? How 
long after shearing close will it take to grow long 
again? Does this shearing do any harm to the 
dog, or to her coat?—T. E. Boekenoogen, Calif. 

Answer.—There is no reason why you should 
not clip your collie every spring. We do it with 
our best collies in order to get them to grow 
heavy coats for the early fall for show purposes. 
The additional comfort they get from it is cer- 
tainly worth while. Jf you clip her you should 
do so in the early spring before the hot weather 
sets in, for several reasons. When the sun gets 
its full strength and you clip a collie there is 
considerable danger of serious sunburn. Waiting 
until the late spring or early summer makes the 
trouble with flies something to be contended with. 
Clipping early allows the new coat to come in as 
a protection to the skin, and provides a fairly 
good coat as a protection for the cooler weather 


| following the hot summer months.—E, L. P 


In reading over the current number of Outdoor 
Life, I came upon an advertisement concerning 
the book, “The Collie in America,’’ edited by 
yourself. I am thinking of getting this book, but 
first I would like to have a few questions an- 
swered about it, if you have the time. In this book 
what foods and remedies do you give as being 
considered the best? By that I mean, do you 
advise giving patent medicines such as are al- 
ready put up and sold on the market, or do 
you give ingredients to make up a food or medi- 
cine? Do you consider such foods and remedies 
already put up as being reliable? I have followeu 
with much interest your department conducted in 
our magazine and think it of much value to dog- 
owning and dog-loving readers.—Irving Clark, 
Mass. 

Answer.—No special emphasis is given the 
matter of feeding dogs, tho I have given it treat- 
ment, telling what has been my practice and rec- 
ommending certain foods. There is certainly 
nothing said against the use of commercially-pre- 
pared dog foods, for I am sure the use of them is 
perfectly safe and satisfactory. The same holds 
true of prepared medicines for the treatment of 
dogs. Enclosed you will find a copy of press 
reports covering the book.—E. L. P. 


I am the owner of an English setter. This dog 
had a bad case of distemper when about 8 months 
old and since that time has been troubled with 
what I am led to believe is roundworms. Have 
wormed him several times myself, and have put 
him in reputable dog hospitals for the same com- 
plaint. Dog seems free for a period after treat- 
ment, but develops the complaint again in from 
a few weeks to a few months. I would like to 
find some permanent cure. Dog is now 3 years 
old, and I would not like to lose him. Which of 
the two, carbon tetrachloride or tetrachlorethylene, 
would you consider the better as a wormer?— 
W. H. Markle, B. C. 


Answer.—Tetrachlorethylene is probably the 
most desirable because of the safety with which 
it can be administered. It is very highly recom- 
mended and I am sure will prove as effective for 
roundworms as anything you can use.—E. L. P. 


I just purchased a German police dog from a 
well-known kennel, and desire some information 
I wanted a black and tan. This 
one is coal black, all but his feet and legs, which 
are tan. Is this considered a good color, or not? 
The hair underneath is lighter and he is shedding. 
Is he likely- to be lighter color as he gets older 
(he is 3 months old)? His front feet seem weak 
Will he over- 
in time? Please answer as soon as 
possible, for we don’t want to keep him unless 
he is alright—M. B. McCormack, Okla. 


Answer.—Your dog is truly a black and tan 
in color, and from the way you describe the pup, 
he is well marked. The hair underneath would be 
lighter in color, especially on a pup, but the hair 
will come out black in color as the pup gets older. 
At least, all that I have seen have developed this 
way. I don’t like what you say of the dog’s front 
feet, for it indicates a considerable weakness. 
This may have been caused by shipping, but is 
more often due to lack of bone-building nourish- 
ment. Feed your dog plenty of substance-build- 
ing foods, such as raw eggs, raw beef, bones and 
milk. He will come up on his feet if you feed 
him well.—E. L. P. 


Outdoor Life, October, 19» 


There strayed to my place, one very cold 
winter day about three years ago, a full-gro 
starving collie dog. We took him in, and hay 
become very fond of him. However he is 
ject to spasms of some kind, and it is becayy 
of these that I am writing you, in the hope thy 
I may learn how to do something for him, The 
spasms usually follow some extra excitement o 
exertion, and occur at varying intervals, lasting 
from twenty to forty-five minutes. He has ha 
perhaps six of them since he came to us, two of 
which have been this summer. They are precedej 
by an aversion to food of any kind, and come oy 
very suddenly. He sinks to the ground rigid jy 
every muscle, panting furiously, frothing at th 
mouth, swallowing rapidly, pupils of eyes dilated 
and absolutely powerless to move from the spot 
After a time he begins to retch, his face anj 
fore paws covered with froth and earth that hy 
has dug loose in his spasm, and his whole body 
works violently, claws dug frantically into th 
ground, until finally he vomits a small quantity 
of milky fluid. Then he gradually recovers, At 
first, after vomiting, he trembles greatly, and 
too weak to rise from his crouching position, 
then slowly that leaves him, and in an hour hej 
moving about, and in two hours he will be a 
frisky as ever, jumping and rolling, and happy, 

His usual food is scraps from the table, with 
2 good meal of bread and milk when he “‘speaks" 
for it. I tried giving him oatmeal porridge with 
milk on it, but he never eats it. It may be thy 
he picks up food around town that is harmful ty 
him; I do not know. I* notice his heart beats 
irregularly, and he likes one to hold a hand fimly 
over the region of his heart. He will stand stock. 
still, not moving even an eyelid, as long as on 
will hold him so, but the moment the hand js 
withdrawn, he will sidle up to one and look 
with such appealing eyes for a repetition of the 
holding. 

Are we not feeding him properly? Do you knoy 
what would cause these spasms, and can they be 
cured? If so how? 

He has two side-front teeth (lower) broken 
off level with the gum, and the gum is swollen 
and inflamed. Should I have a veterinarian draw 
= the roots? Would not that be very hard on 

im? 

I have no idea how old he is, but he must be 
at least 6 years old. How old do these dogs 
live to be? He is not a pure-bred collie, but is 
very good in form, coloring and length of hair, 
and is very intellegent. 

We have a local veterinarian, but he has made 
some hideous mistakes that I know of in his 
treatment of animals, and I have no faith in him 
Besides, he is so heartless I shrunk from allow: 
ing him to touch my pet.—Bertha Reid Clement, 
Alberta. 

Answer.—As you perhaps know, it is rather 
difficult to be certain in a ‘‘by mail’ diagnosis, 
but I should look for worms if I had a dog which 
acted as your dog does. Now there are several 
varities of wotms which infect dogs, and no one 
dog remedy will act the same on all of them. | 
should try first for hookworms, for they are mort 
often present when fits or spasms result. Use 
tetrachlorethylene—you will find it advertised in 
Outdoor Life. Should you not get results, [ would 
advise using worm medicines advertised for round 
worms and for tapeworms. Any of the remedies 
advertised in the columns of Outdoor Life are 
good; I have used all of them at different times. 

As to the teeth, unless they are obviously caus 
ing him pain I would do nothing about them. If 
they are causing him real trouble I would o 
course have the veterinarian extract them. 

Collies often live to be 15 years of age. One 
of the greatest dogs of the breed, Ch. Seedley 
Stirling, died recently at this age. I have had 
collies for more than fifteen years now and know 
how you feel about your dog. I wish you wert 
within reach of a good veterinarian, for unless 
worms are the cause of your dog’s trouble then 
you —_— need the services of a capable mat. 
—E. L. P. 
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STUDY IN POINTER ACTION 
A beautiful pointer, owned by H. W. \ 


retrieving. 





ss of 
Florida, posing for his picture while in the 2ct of 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


Send $4.50 postoffice money order or draft 
and we will prepay this beautiful 


Genuine Art Leather Pillow 


in any of the following designs: 


Moose Design 
The Roundup 
Indian Princess Indian Girl in Canoe 


“Mother,” Verse Decorated with beautiful 
“The Rosary,” Verse } hand-colored flowers. 


“Where the West Begins,” Verse 


Hand airbrushed and decorated in natural 
tints. Address 


WESTERN NOVELTY CO. 


500 Williams St. Apt. C Denver, Colorado 


Stag at Bay 
Bronco Buster 








THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
wd pages; liberally illustrated; $2.60 post- 
paid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
For many years he has been recognized as 
America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following 
chapter titles suggest the contents of the book: 
The Language of Animals, The Most Intelli- 
gent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang- 
Utan, The Mind of the Elephant, The Mental 
and Moral Traits of Bears, The Mental Traits 
of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild 
Animals, The Laws of the Flocks and Herds, 
Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting Among 
bm Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 
Time, 

Order now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE Denver, Colo. 
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Closing Out Regular $2.15 Book for $1.65 while 
they last 


* 
The Practical Trapper 
By Christy 

Thru the death of the author, and the settling up 
of his estate, we have been able to purchase a 
large number of these books at a low enough price 
to enable us to offer them to our readers at $1.65 
4 copy, postpaid. This book has sold regularly at 
$2.15 postpaid. Better send your order NOW to 
Msure receiving your copy. The author has writ- 
ten a very interesting and comprehensive story, 
liberally illustrated. 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $1.65 for a copy of The Practical 
Tapper. 


Name . 


Address 
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A friend tells me of having seen recently a 
snake of a dull red color with black diamond spots 
on the back and about 3 feet in length, having a 
blunt tail but no rattles. The head was long with 
fangs about % inch. Do you know of any snake 
es a description from this section?—Bob Hall, 

alif. 


Answer.—Your description fits the red rattle- 
snake which is found in California. The speci- 
men which your friend found had lost all of its 
rattles. The red rattler is a sub-species of the 
Texas diamond back, decidedly reddish in color 
with the pattern a little less distinct, but a smaller 
snake than its Texas relative. 


__ To settle a dispute, will you kindly inform me 
if any snakes bear young instead of laying eggs, 
and if so, kindly name species?—Frank C. Hop- 
kins, Ariz, 

Answer.—Copperheads, cottonmouth moccasins, 
rattlesnakes, all the garter snakes, and the harm- 
less water snakes called moccasins, give birth to 
perfectly formed young snakes. All snakes form 
within an egg but the above-named species retain 
the eggs within the oviducts thruout the entire 
period of incubation. Rattlesnakes have venom 
in their glands and several pairs of auxiliary fangs 
developing as well as the functioning fangs before 
they are born, and the young of the other vivipar- 
ous snakes are born just as perfectly developed.— 
W. A. B. 


Last summer while fishing in eastern Ohio, I 
killed a green snake. It was 1 foot in length and 
about as big around as a big league baseball. Its 
head was the same shape and size as a 3-foot rat- 
tlesnake, and a table spoonful of green liquid ran 
out off its mouth. Can you tell me what kind 
of a snake it was? I have seen many snakes, but 
never saw one like that. I do not indulge, so 
don’t think it was an imaginary snake.—James A. 
Cluse, Ohio. 


Answer.—From your description of the snake 
you killed in eastern Ohio I incline to the opin- 
ion that it was a light colored cottonmouth moc- 
casin, tho the locality is farther north than the 
known range of the cottonmouth. One foot in 
length and as big around as a big league base- 
ball (did you intend to add “bat?’’) is an extra- 
ordinary size for a snake.—W. A. B. 


I have been a reader of Outdoor Life for 
years, and have always read with interest your 
column on snakes. Now I am coming to you for 
information. The place where I am now living 
was for years known as Rattlesnake Flat, and 
some wonderful snake stories have been told me 
since my arrival here. The flat is a big bench of 
about 400 acres above the Kettle River and right 
on the international boundary. The Canadian 
custom officer stationed here has been located at 
this point for over twenty-six years. He tells 
that when he first came here, that on Sundays 
the people from the town of Cascade, B. C., used 
to drive over and indulge in hunts for the rat- 
tlers, and that he has seen an ordinary wagon 
filled in one Sunday. He also stated that on one 
occasion they brought over a large quantity of 
dynamite and exploded it in the many dens, with 
the result that for the next couple of years they 
had to be very careful walking around the flat on 
account of the great number of rattlers which 
had lost their rattles in the explosions. There 
are still large numbers of the snakes in the vicin- 
ity, but they have all apparently moved into the 
shale rock at the foot of the mountain, and it is 
only occasionally that one is found out on the 
flat. Now for my question: What is the best 
first aid treatment for the bite of the rattler? I 
expect to be in the hills a great deal this summer 
and do not care to take too many chances. I 
want to have a small first-aid kit with me at all 
times so that I will be prepared for anything that 
comes.—W. M. Kartzmark, Wash. 


Answer.—Many thanks for your description 
of the rattlesnake conditions in your locality. The 
Kny-Scheerer Corporation of America, Seven- 
teenth Street and Seventh Avenue, New York, 
sells a small lancet set in wood with screw- 
capped ends, one of which contains permanganate 
of potash crystals. The little outfit costs 40 
cents. You can apply a tourniquet above the 
part bitten, make a deep incision across the bite 
and rub in the potash. The Monarch Drug Com- 
pany furnishes a fine kit at $2.50, which con- 
tains a bottle of treated water in which to dis- 
solve potash tablets contained in another bottle, 
a hypodermic syringe for the injection of the so- 
lution, a bottle of needles, heart stimulant tablets 
and a tourniquet. The whole is put up in a 
very substantial nickeled case very conveniently 
carried. I recommend the Monarch kit. I carry 
one myself.—W. A. B. 






Last winter in California I picked up some in- 
formation on snakes. I heard that placing a horse- 
hair lariat around the base of your tent would 
prevent them from entering. Is this true? If so, 
can you obtain the same results by using a differ- 
ent make of rope?—F. E. Neill, Mich. 
Answer.—The belief is quite common in the 
southwest that snakes will not cross a horse-hair 
rope, and many maintain that any kind of a rope 
round a tent affords protection. Experiments 
have proved many times that a snake will cross 
a rope without having its feelings hurt, much 
less experiencing any bodily inconvenience. If a 
person believes that a rope around the bed af- 
fords any protection, that person should, by all 
means, place the rope any enjoy a good night’s 
rest in a fancied sense of security engendered by 
the belief. A person’s faith in the rope is like a 
child’s faith in Santa Claus. It is harmless and 
a shame to destroy it—W. A. B. 


Would appreciate very much your advising me 
the necessary parts of a snake bite kit. Also give 
specific instructions for the use of same. I have 
seen those instructions in past issues of Outdoor 
Life, but since moving to Florida my back copies 
have been misplaced, and as rattlers are large and 
frequent in this section, | am taking the liberty 
of asking the above of you.—E. B. Huffman, Fla. 


Answer.—A kit for the treatment of snake bite 
should contain a hypodermic syringe, tablets of 
permanganate of potash of known strength and a 
small bottle of water to dissolve the potash in. 
You can always improvise a tourniquet. If bitten 
apply a tourniquet above the bite and make a 1 
per cent solution of potash. Inject a few minims 
into the part bitten and in several places around 
the bite. While permanganate of potash is an anti- 
dote for snake venom, you could not get enough 
in contact with the venom to neutralize it all. 
The potash does its best work by retarding the 
circulation locally; a healthy man can assimilate 
a lot of venom if the absorption is sufficiently 
slow. 

If there are marked neurotoxic symptoms use 
strychnine, but not otherwise. If slow absorption 
is desirable, why use a cardiac stimulant unless 
absolutely necessary? The faintness which will 
probably follow the injection of the potash can 
be well taken care of by half a teaspoonful of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia. 

Get a doctor to open the part bitten and trim 
away some of the flesh. This is to avoid the 
formation of necrotic tissue. It is better to make 
a wound that may leave an ugly scar than to take 
a chance of dying with septicaemia. 

Be prepared for thirty-six hours of pain after 
the injections. The retarded circulation will cause 
it, so don’t get in a panic about it. 

I think this outline of the principles to remem- 
ber will be sufficient, provided that you can use a 
little of your own judgment. 

To simplify the whole thing get one of the 
Monarch Drug Company’s kits. The Monarch kit 
is complete and put up in a metal case most con- 
venient to carry. I keep one handy and have had 
occasion to use it.—W. A. B. 





I have read your articles in Snake Lore De- 
partment with great interest, and the only criti- 
cism I have to offer is that I would like to see your 
department occupy three or four pages instead 
of one column. For years I have been interested 
in our mutual friend, the rattler; also in your use 
of permanganate, as an antidote, for my father 
as an old-time druggist, thirty years ago, in West- 
ern Kansas, used to make a “Rattle Snake Bite 
Antidote” for his customers in that section of the 
country. This dope was very. successful, and his 
chief ingredient was permanganate of potash. 
Attached herewith you will find an article, which 
as you can see I have taken from the Dearborn 
Independent magazine, of January 16, 1926, and 
which I thought would be interesting to you. Of 
course, no doubt you have read the article by this 
time, but in case you did not happen to see it I 
am sending it to you for your information and 
approval. If this serum is a success, as it ap- 
pears to be in this article, I think one of the 
greatest discoveries of all ages has been made, for 
it would be beneficial to both human and animal 
life. As you know, untold amount of fine stock, 
both cattle and horses, have been lost by the 
farmers and ranchers from rattlesnake bite, when 
they could have been saved if we could have had 
a positive serum, and I believe the farmer could 
be educated to use this just the same as blackleg 
or any other serum. I hope tie day is not far dis- 
tant when we can buy this serum on the American 
market, in the drug stores, the same as we buy ty- 
phoid or any other serums.—R. D. Laughlin, Wyo. 


Answer.—There is no guess work about the 
value of antivenom serum, because its use is not 
new. The great Calmette developed a serum for 
the treatment of cobra bite and it was placed on 
the market under the trade name of Antivenine, 
by Burroughs & Wellcome, over twenty-five years 
ago to my knowledge. The work of the Sero- 
Therapic Institute at Butantan was well advanced 
over fifteen years ago, and views of the snake 
garden have appeared intermittently in various 
magazines. A student of Calmette’s made a re- 
port upon the work at Butantan, which was. pub- 
lished in one of the Smithsonian reports—I think 
in 1910.—W. A. B. 
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Reservation of Shooting Rights 


The question whether shooting rights may be 
segregated from ownership of the land and sold, 
and whether such rights are transferable and in- 
heritable separate from the fee in the land, is one 
of keen interest to both land owners and sports- 
men, 

A recent decision by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan passes directly on this question, and in 
the case ‘of the St. Helen Shooting Club versus 
William H. Mogle and Frank Winters holds that 
such a conveyance is valid and not void on the 
ground of public policy, as held by the trial court, 
which was reversed. 

In 1904 the St. Helen Shooting Club bought 
from the St. Helen Development Company the 
exclusive shooting rights on all the land bordering 
on a certain lake, the latter company being the 
owner of the land, and continued to exercise these 
rights until the defendant Mogle bought a portion 
of the lands, on which he established a summer 
resort. Mogle claimed the right for himself and 
his guests to shoot on his lands. The action was 
brought by the plaintiff club to restrain the de- 
fendant Mogle and his employe Winters from in- 
fringing on the shooting rights it claimed to own. 

The court in its memorandum finds that the 
Helea Development Company, being the oe 
of the land bordering on the lake, was the owner 
of the land under the lake; that, being such own- 
er, it had the exclusive right of hunting on its 
shores and waters; that this right may be segre- 
gated from the fee of the land and conveyed to one 
who-has no interest and ownership in the fee, and 
when so conveyed it is assignable and inheritable. 

The court states that its first impulse would 
be to hold otherwise, but cites a large number 
of Michigan and other court decisions to sustain 
its conclusions. Quoting from the court’s mem- 
orandum : 

“If this were a question of first impression in 
this court the writer would be in favor of holding 
that an exclusive hunting privilege could not be 
segregated from the fee of the land, except by a 
license revocable at the death of either party, or 
when the fee of the land was alienated. This rule 
would na the exclusive right of hunting and the 
fee of the land together. We have, however, gone 
too far the other way to revert to such a hold- 
ing without .a legislative enactment. 

On the question of public policy the court says 
there is no precedent to hold that such a transac- 
tion is inimical to the public interest, the courts 
having invariably uphold such contracts. The 
fact that the state permits hunting clubs to in- 
corporate and exist, and so authorizes by statute 
and regulates them, is cited. 

There was no dissenting opinion, 
being unanimous. 


the decision 


Control of Lake Levels 


Included in the unfinished business of the recent 
session of Congress was a bill which was intended 
to require the maintenance of a fixed minimum 
stage of water in the large group of lakes tribu- 
tary to the upper Mississippi River. 

This act is required in order to properly con- 
serve the very valuable supply of fish in these 
waters. Dams have been erected at the outlets 
of these lakes which are used as storages _reser- 
voirs in the interest, ostensibly, of navigation on 
the lower river, which are in charge of the War 
Department. Much irreparable damage has been 
done to the shore line of some of these lakes, de- 
creasing their value for recreation purposes by 
flooding the lower lands and killing large areas 
of timber on them. It is the practice of the Gov- 
ernment to store the water a these lakes and re- 
lease it as needed in the lower river. 

It now appears that the chief source of supply 
of spawn of the pike-perch in Minnesota is in 
these lakes, and that this is being seriously threat- 
ened by the artificial fluctuation of the water 
levels. The propagation of other species of fish 
is also interfered with by drawing off the water 
from their sp awning grounds at spawning time. 
Immense quantities of fish have died in recent 
years where the water level has been lowered 
abnormally during the winter. 

Lakes which are affected include Winnibigosh- 
ish, Leech, Cass, Pokagama, Whitefish, Sandy, 
Gull and other smaller ones, totaling in area 
hundreds of square miles in the most attractive 
recreation area of the state’ and containing im- 
mense quantities of the finest game and food fish- 
es. The time has come when conservation of the 
fish life in these waters and preservation of the 
natural beauty of the region is of no less impor- 
tance, at least, than the use of the waters for 


navigation or power purposes. 
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Three New Lakes Created 


In these days of drainage of lakes and marshes 
it is refreshing to learn of the creation of a new 
lake, such as is now being done in Alabama. The 
artificial lake referred to is no ordinary pond, but 
will flood an area of 40,000 acres, or more than 
62. square miles, and will be 19 miles wide at one 
point. It is formed by the erection of a dam 
across the Tallapoosa River for power purposes. 
The lake is to be stocked with fish from the 
hatchery of the power company, and probably by 
the state and the Federal Government, and will 
be open to the public for recreational use. The 
company advertises that fisherman will be wel- 
come. A body of water of such great size un- 
doubtedly will become one of the most important 
fishing places in the state, and may also become 
an important waterfowl resort. 

Another similar project is proposed for the 
Genesee River in New York, which will create 
a lake 6% miles long and 180 feet deep. The 
Conservation states that the potential value of this 
lake for fish will be very great and the matter 
is now being studied by biologists to determine 
the varities of fish best suited for planting there- 
in. The survey embraces the entire river from 
the Pennsylvania line to Lake Ontario, also its 
tributaries. 

A third artificial lake project, in which recrea- 
tion is the primary object of the enterprise, is 
being promoted in western North Dakota. In 
Dunn County, near the bad lands, the citizens 
have formed a corporation and will create a lake 
near Dunn Center by damming a stream. A lake 
of 1,500 acres and 20 feet in depth will be formed 
and the banks planted with trees, purely for 
recreational use. Farmers whose lands will be 
flooded have accepted stock in the corporation in 
payment for their lands. 





Upper Peninsula Refuges 


The Michigan Conservation Commission is de- 
veloping a system of game refuges in the Upper 
Peninsula which combine the refuge and public 
shooting ground idea, by which combination the 
general public receives full benefit from the re- 
fuges. 

The commission’s plan contemplates paying a 
rental for private lands equivalent to the taxes 
for a period of ten years, provided a lease can be 
secured for that period. The commission will pro- 
vide a man for each tract to serve as gamekeeper, 
to keep it free from vermin and protect it against 
forest fires. The lease will not preclude the use 
of the land by the owner for timber or other pur- 
poses. 

So far as practicable the refuges will comprise 
about 5,000 acres each and will have a shooting 
ground from half a mile to a mile in width around 
it. Each tract must be sufficiently wooded, con- 
tain live water and food, and must be otherwise 
adapted to wild life. The upkeep and planting 
that is done in the refuge is to be financed from 
the funds derived from the 25 cents that was al- 
lotted from small-game licenses to the conserva- 
tion commission by the last legislature, and 1s 
expected to yield about $80,000 a year. 


Pollution Destroys Fish 


Fifteen tons of dead game fish have been col- 
lected and buried at Greene, Iowa, as the result 
of pollution of the Shell Rock River. Besides 
these, many tons more have been found at other 
points on the river. 

The condition has stirred the people along the 
river with indignation, and steps are being taken 
to remove the cause, which is said to be from 
industrial waste discharged into the river at cer- 
tain points. 

Appeal was made to the governor of the state 
and to the State Board of Health, who promised 
immediate action. The dead fish accumulated to 
such an extent in places as to block the intakes 
to power plants. 


Another National Game Preserve 


As a result of a law enacted by the recent ses- 
sion of Congress, a national game preserve will 
be created in the San Bernardino National For- 
est, to be known as the Tahquitz National Game 
t *’reserv e, 

The region to be included embraces forty-three 
sections of land, all in Riverside County, Cali- 
fornia. It is wild and inaccessible tract and will 
be well suited as a refuge for deer and mountain 
sheep. 

The segregation of this area as a game refuge 
has been advocated for a number of years by the 
Sierra Club. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted a the 
rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER IN: ERTIOy 
|}FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON Apptie; 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less we 






DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless nun 
small accounts in this department. Each 1 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy 
received by the first of each preceding mont! or 
protection of both advertisers and readers we reg 
that you submit as references the names of two 
table persons with your advertisement. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White 
Pheasants 
— 
Wild Turkeys 


Rabbits 






























Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











1AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED,SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 
games. Send for catalogue. 
Young stag and two pul- 
lets, now $10. 
GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS vin 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina E% 


Pheasants — Partridges — aon —Wil 
i Turkeys — Waterfowl 


Every kind of wild game. Als 
fur-bearing animals. lect, 
sturdy, fertile stock. Catalog 
FREE. Send 10e, coin or stamps, 
for 48-p: e Book beautifully 
in 4 colors. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 
__CATALOG FREE! R. F. D. 603 } Springfield, Ohio 


HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 
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GREAT SQUAB FARM °° 
which everybody should read. rh 
started small in backyard when at schod 

‘| with no money, now has $30, 01 0 plant 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs year'h 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do t xe sam™ 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it® 
you for names and addresses of [our 
your friends and only ten cents silver ¢ 





U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB C0, 
429 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


/ RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


aa WT MONEY—we se feseh er 
‘elas Oye ey 3 each 
Hele Fares each— Flemish Gian 

82-page i book, ca 


raise okeak, " fox ote Sees grees, all Ss di 
SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RAB: 
BITS, PIGEONS, MINK, MUSK RAT. 
Tell me how you are situated and I’ll show 
you how to make big profits. CONRAD’S, 708 Cali 
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SUCCESS in the fox 

industry can be no 
greater than the qual- 
ity of the breeders. 





Wild Mallard Ducks--Bronze Turkeys Boresones, the > pusest 
Ringneck Pheasants , bred foxes in the indus- 


A real opportunity to get pure-bred, healthy fowls. Ducks are ns : try, offer an unlimited 
vigorous and true to sex. Turkeys are a sure-paying investment : future to the fox ranch- 
and make an attractive showing on the country estate or farm. aN atl er. The success they 
All birds guaranteed in prime condition when shipped. Safe hee” 2) have brought others can 
delivery pledged or full adjustment made. Why not order at i. be duplicated by you in 
once at these advantageous prices ? the same way. 
Wild Mallard Drakes, $2.50 each; Hens, $2.50 each. 
Special figure on lots of 50 or more. Be Interesting and 


by po Ap Tomy im. 1 2 » 16 pounds. ’ authoritative in- 

t ; Hens, to each. October, No- 

te and December deliveries. “da forma tion on fox 
raising will be 


Ringneck Pheasant Cocks, $3.50; Hens, $3.50. sent upon re- 


F : Net 20% with order; balance ten days be- : ‘ 
ak fore pv Selbning i quest. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM : 
CHARLES KIRBY, Manager a BORESTONE MT. FOX Co. 


R. F. D. No. 4 Phoenixville, Penna. 
Turkey photo © Brown Bros. Ducks photo® Field &Stream a | Robert T. Moore, Pres. & Sole Owner 
; 621 Pacific Southwest Bank Bldg. 

Pasadena, California 















































: A , . World’s Most Profitable Livestock 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 


irect at type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices Better profits raising Silver Foxes 
Dealel and prompt delivery from our large stocks at than any other Fur Bearer, in fact 
Prices Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. larger than with any live stock — yet 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials they have proved the hardiest and most 
foc C I WorksCo, Pct: Minneapolis easily domesticated of all FUR BEAR- 

wn ° S. arren Rayner Silvers - have 
7 - ro ron WOrks LO. P Minnesota been bred to the highest type 
with them your profits will be 


greater at every step. : 
Your name — and we will send 


M4 Black or Brown, Foxes : : 
Live Muskrats and a NEW complete information. 


TRAP for ecning how sive | BUYERS OF SILVER FOXES Serpe Rares 28m 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 56, Chester, Pa. Should Insist on Registration in the 1213 a Bids. 
10,000 BOB WHITE QUAIL, $2 each; for February, AMERICAN NATIONAL FOX BREEDERS ASSOCIATION : 


March and April delivery. 5,000 quail eggs, 50 cents te: : : 
each; May and June. 1,000 Native wild turkey (brown The only recognition of breeding value in 


Pg rentnass) age aoe | ey ark Gotiverr. Silver Foxes is that given by the official re- 
200 Native Virginia white-tail deer, each. English ° a A P A 
ringneck pheasants, $3 each; for immediate shipment. cording association thru inspection and regis- 


Above game'subject to prior sale. Prices f. 0. b. my | tration. A copy of the Year Book of the Silver I d F 
shippi i : ¢ > 28, § : 
jaca i” ee ee at O3 Fox Industry will be sent to those contem- arne g e Ox e S$ 


Ai Wire Netting at Wholesale SILVER FOXES— 
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ntonio, Tex. 
a lg Boag geese, block pe mal- plating purchase of foxes. ESTABLISHED 1910 
ards, little callers, pheasants. Fifty minks, rac- . . ia 
Wi cons, skunks, wild red foxes, coyotes. Want dogs | American National Fox Breeders Association THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
{ train; reasonable rates; plenty game. Claude Clin- | 424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis : f d 
ow ton, Fayville, 111. 9-3 Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 35 Pairs ° Bree acti 
i ee "ERRETS for driving rats, rabbits and other game. | geen ———————e = ee 31 Pairs of Prize Winners 
atalog We have white or brown, large or small. Males Big Profits in Raising | ee 
ramps $4, females $4.50, pair $8. Will ship C. O. D. _any- ° P 
tifally re. October prices. J. Younger, Newton Falls, Silver Black Foxes Grand Show Champions 
I My pair paid me $4,000 the Sweepstakes Winners 
ow PORTSMEN—I sell wild cottontail, jack and snow- iis taoe ovew ween h baw Blue Ribbon Winners 
hoe rabbits, squirrels, quail for stocking purposes; | f several pairs of pups from 
, Ohio order now for winter delivery. List free. Tarman, this ond ether prize winners | The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
=a Quincy, Pa. 9-3 for sale. All registered. Can | 
A (OROBRED ROLLER, CANARIES—Choice breed. eget hein ol | TARNEDGE FOXES 
ith _ ing stock; guarantee ull-note singers. Tan. | 
“~ ff, 317 16th Ave., Newark, N. J. i ent oo. ~ CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 








\.E RED FOXES, minks, raccoons, and_ skunks. Inspected — Pedigreed — Registered | — 


plant istrated, instructive literature, 10c. Minnesota 


yearly, Ranch, Frost, Minn. ER FOXES 
dit FOR SALE—Foxes, raccoons, muskrats, rabbits, mink, MAKI SILV 


our d _ferrets, opossums, skunks, squirrels. B. Tippman, . a 
vad Ons, See a Twelve years of selective breeding has shown very 
2 SALE—Buffalo, all ages; deer, elk, bear: also | good results, in quality and production. Average in- | 

—_ sell animals. E. E. Johnson Auction Co., crease this year four pups to every pair on ranch. | 

ton, . j : me > | 

Write for particulars and prices. 


3BITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up. Illus- | " - | | 
ited book, 10c, Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle | MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. | 
m, Pa. | | 























HER FOR SALE—Pai h-raised lected ° : ‘ me nerd me pro 
. s i .@—Fair ranc >Taisec , extra se ectec ere | ‘ z cae ait *S sn] able of a 
r breeding stock, $600. H. King, Baudette, Minn. Prolific Silvers | eectock. Waite for Bee particulare and prices. 


ERRETS—Price, quality, safe arrival guaranteed, | Gateway Silver Foxes are } MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 
: italog free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-5 prolific. Buy this high | Dept. O. L. Conover, Wisconsin 
i RRETS—Best northern stock. Write for price list. quality stock now. Limit- 
| 
| 














’. C. Lundt, St. Paul Park, Minn. ps al ria pe | A BB A R G A I N 


*FRRETS—Hand-trained, tame, $4.50. Charles Gal- 2 ’ Cubs f le. 
her, Spencer, ows GATEWAY SILVER FOX RANCH | | Four pair tenutiful Silver Blak Fox Cubs for sale 


‘ene. owe Soldan, 46-17th, | JOHN HUSSON, Route 3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon 
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LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 








Foxes 


OXE 


Alaskan Blues and 
Silver Blacks 


“One of the World’s Largest” 


Booklet free—tells all. We can 
use agents. Bank references 25 
years. Investigate anyway. 















Cleary Bros. Fox Farms 
Seattle, Wash. 








Save Money on Silver Foxes 


Registered in the A. N. F. B. A. at $1,000, $750, 
$600 a pair. Unregistered at $500 to $150 a pair. 


Including Excellent Proven Breeders 


Oldest Fox Farm in Colotado. Satisfaction 
Guaran 








Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Silver foxes, Canadian government reg- 

istered; none better; score 90 points. Price $600 
per pair. Karakul for sheep, $100 each; Laurentian 
mountain raccoons, $50 per pair. Laurentian mountain 
mink, $150 per pair. Registered genuine English 
bloodhound pups, $50 each. Write Charles Rennes, 
Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 9-5 


CATCH 15 to 25 foxes in thickly settled country each 

fall, Anyone can catch them with my method. Com- 
plete instructions for making bait and setting traps, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Box 
223, Ayer, Mass. 9-2 


FOR SALE—Silver Foxes. The progeny of the fa- 

mous Brunswick strain of Canadian silver foxes. 
Noted for their exceptional fur qualities, Write 
DuBois Silver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. tf. 


BLUE FOXES from the yards of the tamest foxes in 

America, where breeding and feeding problems have 
been solved; $325 per pair. Blue Diamond Fox Farms, 
5072 Seventh Ave., E., Seattle, Wash. tf 


I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five 

week’s time. Can teach any reader of.this maga- 
zine how_to get them. Write for particulars. W. A 
Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 8-6 


TATTOO VALUABLE FOXES, etc., positive iden- 
tification. Booklet free. ‘‘Waters,’’ 965 Putnam, 

Detroit, Mich 9-4 

SELLING REGISTERED silver fox. H. 
E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SILVER POSES at pelt prices, 
Waukau, W 


























Mette, 1763 





Write Fred Alger, 








Kennel Department 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE—The new wormer. A safe 

treatment for puppies and an effective treatment for 
dogs. Safer than carbon tetrachloride and no danger 
of asphyxiation. Used in cases of hook and round 
worms and running- barking fits in capsules for dogs 
and puppies. Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison 
Chemical Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, II. 7-6 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 

and Fox Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed of the 
covete, seneing of the ca wy Meee govern of the hound, 
eatured in its pages. Price per year; sample copy. 
20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6 6, Lex- 
ington, ee. tf 


RUSSIAN WOL FHOUNDS—Puppies and grown dogs; 

extremely large registered strains. Also litter of 
half-breeds, Russian greyhound, from lone killing 
stock. Sold on money-back guarantee. E. B. Kul- 
beck, Harve, Mont. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has for 

sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, re- 
trievers and stock-drivers. Also Big Game hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds, All 
dogs individually schooled and trained by our famous 
canine specialist and shipped on trial. Delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Trained dogs, $50.00 to $150.00 
each. Thoroughbred puppies, $15.00 to $35.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 6, La Rue. Ohio. 


LONG-EARED ARKANSAS HOUNDS—Jno. G. Gard- 

ner, care of St. Ry. Co., Sharon, Pa., yee? won 
part honors with a coonhound ‘‘Lead’’ that I sold him 
at Mahoning sonnty, Coon Hound Field Trials at 
Youngstown, Ohio. hounds have also won at 
Little Rock, Tulsa, Dallas, etc. Don’t buy a hound 
until you get my price list, terms, guarantee. Hun- 
dreds of pleased customers. 30 years’ dog business. 
W. B. Caraway, Alma, Ark. 


COON HUNTERS willing to pay $75 for A-l coon 
dog, write me. Satisfaction guaranteed. We had 
rather ship only a few A-1 coon dogs and have them 
satisfied as to ship a hundred and not satisfy a 
customer. We have a few real honest to goodness 
coon hounds, the kind that all want and seldom get, 
have open and silent trailers both. Reference tur- 
nished. Hickory Grove Kennel, Murray, Ky. 
FLORISSANT VALLEY KENNELS, Mail Box No. 
467, Valley Park, Mo., offers for sale thorobred 
English pointers, trained bird dogs, pointer pups, 
beagle, coon and fox hounds; tree with night hunting 











hounds; guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded; 
write for descriptive list. H. M. Calmer, with James 
A. Franklin. 





FOR SALE—One of the brag coonhounds of west Ken- 
tucky; 4 years old; good as lives; wide, fast hunter 
and a real tree barker; record of five coons by mid- 
night; extra striker, water worker and stayer at tree; 
guaranteed rabbit, fox and stock- “proot, a real bargain 
at $55 on 20 days. Jean Vaughn, D77, Mayfield, Ky. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. Stud 

dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to 
train. Also puppies various ages, ready to ship. Stud 
dogs of each above breed at public stud. Prices and 
photos, 6c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N.Y. 9-3 


Ty BLUS GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox and 
cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. tf 


FIFTY LIGHT and silver gray police pups, pedigreed 
females $20, males $30. Grown bitches, open ond 
breed. White police pups, $50 each. Strongheart blood- 
lines. Shipped C . On approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, N. D. 7-4 


FOR SALE—My pair of trained rabbit hounds, Ted 
and Fly; C. O. D., $27.50; 2% years old; will start 
and drive a rabbit until shot or holed; not gun-shy, no 
faults; will ship on 15 days trial. C. Scott, D22, 
Mayfield, Ky. 
THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 
setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake retriev- 
ers, pups, trained dogs; desirable kind wanted; inclose 
¢ cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, a, 
owa,. t 


FOR SALE — Beautiful 




















registered police pups and 

grown dogs; sired by trained imported prize-winning 
dogs; silver and wolf gray; Specie! price on females 
_ on approval, Doctor Imklov,, Rapereneen, 


may E'S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offers for sale per- 
fectly trained coonhounds, combination hunters, Bird 

dogs, priced reasonable. Sent C. O. D. trial. baaee 

the only way to buy and how I pay express. Catalog 6c. 


ALSATIAN (GERMAN POLICE) pups; ve nea 
easily trained for work, or sport; nephews oad 

nieces to Strongheart, famous movie star. Fifty dol- 

lars up. Keewaydin Kennels, Killam, Alberta. 9-2 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
THOROBRED ENGLISH LLEWELLIN, Irish and 
Gordon setters, pointers and spaniels. All ages. 
Sales list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 9-3 
SPRINGERS, COCKERS, RETRIEVERS, trained ex- 
clusively. Rates and particulars free. Burwyn 
Training Kennels, Waterloo, Iowa. 8-3 
FOR SALE—Llewellin and - — setters; also rab- 
bit hounds; sent on trial, Pamphlets free. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Md, 8-6 
BEAUTIFUL COCKER SPANIELS—5 months old; 
noted hunting strain; easily trained; eligible. H. M. 
Butler, Villard, Minn. 


























IRISH WATER SPANIEL S—Puppies from thorobred 

ee hunting stock; raised in a hunting coun- 
try on a 3,000-acre ranch. Russell Thompson, Box 
135, Wood Lake, Nebr. 9-3 


COONHOUNDS, rabbit hounds and partly trained 

young hounds; also a few old hounds cheap, to 
train young hounds with. Catalog 10 cents. Mc ister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 9-2 


PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL, puppies out 
of wonderful workers and prize winners. H. H. 
Bader, 1330 West 7th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 8-3 


COCKER SPANIEL PUP PIES—Solid blacks, 
blood lines obtainable; prices reasonable. Wiemey- 
er Kennels, 916 E. Chestnut, it, Louisville, Ky. 8-3 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit. hounds, black 
and ‘tans, blue ticks and redbones. Prices reasona- 
ble. Trial. Joe Starver, Taskee Station, Mo. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; 














finest 











fur finders. 





Buy early. Hunting horns, medicines, collars, etc. 
Catalog. Kaskaskennels, SM66, Herrick, Ill. 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies; males 


$12, females $7; none better; safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
CLAYTON’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offer high- 
class coonhounds, combination hunters, rabbit 
hounds. Trial. Catalog 5 cents. 9-3 
CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS, pu 
color and breeding. C. E. Novak, M. 5. 
Cc. E. Clift, Humboldt, Nebr. 








best of 
Address, 
9-3 


FAST CATCHING and sure killing coyote hounds, all 
kinds and all ages. Write your wants. Carl Burk- 
holder, Galata, Mont. 9-3 


te EARED OPEN-TRAILING rabbit hounds, $20 

$25, C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lake- 
wand. Ill. 8-5 
FOX, RABBIT and tree hounds cheap; broken and un- 


me the ae write for prices. Bert Halbrook, Tower 
1 








TRAINED POINTER DOG—3 years old; stanch oy 

points; good nose; retriever; good looker; white ang 
liver spotted; $75. ‘Trained English setter dog, white 
and black spotted; 3 years old; stanch on points; good 
nose; g looker; retriever; $75. Trained pointer 
bitch; stanch on points; good nose; retriever; all-day 
hunter; bargain, $60; white and liver spotted. Wii) 
ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial, you guarantee express 
both ways. We have others. Murray Kennels, 
Brighton, Tenn. 


LOOK! LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS—I offer for 

sale my pair of rabbit hounds, Lead and Kate. 
They are 2% years old, good as ever run a trail Full- 
blooded hounds, breeding thorobred Kentucky English 





strain, medium size, extra gi lookers, all-day 
hunters and are not gun-shy. Will ship anywhere 
on 15 days’ trial. First $30 gets them, C. 0. D 


Reference, First National Bank, Murray, Ky. J. R. 


Cain, Murray, 


ONE OF ‘'HE LARGEST coonhound shippers in the 

West. I have stacks of letters from my_ customers 
showing that my hounds tree the coon. ost of my 
hounds are 4 and 5 years old. I -- sell you a fine 
coon and cpyssum hound for $65 give you 10 
days trial cn him. i ship from const to coast. Try 
wne of my hounds and catch some coons, D. J, 
Wright, Pattonville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Fred, one of the best cooners in west 
Kentucky; age 4 years; full-blooded hound; experi- 
enced in water and hills; guaranteed to tree eight out 
of ten anywhere; first $45 gets him on 20 days’ trial; 
will ship C. O. D., money deposited with agent; | pay 
all express charges on Fred. C. Scott, D61, Mayfield, 
cy. 
FOR SALE—My pair of high-class rabbit hounds 
that are all-day hunters; will hunt rabbits in brush 
and briers and ‘drive them until shot or holed; no 
faults. Will sell C. O. D., $35. — trial. Fred Yan- 
dell, Mayfield, Ky. Star Rt. 


COON. HUNTERS—I am now es to sell my A-l 

coonhound that I know is finished on coon. Open 
tra‘ler, dandy striker and treer and absolutely rabbit- 
proof. For $85 on trial, B. Kesterson, Sedalia, Ky., B86. 


SPORTSMEN—Rabbit hounds, gun and field-broken; 

long-eared, open trailers, clear voices, good routers, 
Price $25 each, C, O. D., 10 days’ trial; no trash. Leo 
Adams, Ramsey, Ill. 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 
for coon, oppossum, cat, squirrel, rabbit hounds. 
All dogs sent on trial. Ouachita Kennels, W. B. 
Peters, Box 254, Mena, Ark. 
COONHOUNDS and combination hunters; trained in 
swamps and hills of Tennessee and Alabama; free 
trial before you buy. Write Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 0-3 
REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS for sale. . 
trained female, also puppies of best show and_field, 
trial breeding. Harry Crook, Mirror, Alberta, Can. 
HIGH CLASS FOX, deer, coon hounds as good as 
live; a few still trailing coon and varmit dogs; 
state wants, Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 
SPRINGER SP ARIEL. PUPPIES ot out of wonderful 
workers; best of breeding; farm-raised; priced 
to sell. J. F, Meyer, ? No. 467, Chadron, Nebr. 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Terry Boyne, Oge., Red- 
field breeding; photo; pedigree; particulars; papers 
to register. B. L. Johnson, Mount Vernon, III 
FOR SALE—Beautiful English setters; famous 
Eugene M .strain; 15 months to 2 years; priced to 
sell, H. C. Guinea, Weiser, Idaho. 
MUST SELL PAIR fine pointers; dog well broke in. 
Pair $65. One bitch, year old, $20. Guaranteed. 
W. J. Nissen, Oxford, Nebr. —— 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES—Males $12, fe- 
males $7. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. Hughes, 
Box 144, Rushsylvania, Ohio. at 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, 4 months old, from 
best of hunting stock. H. Christensen, Box 335, 
Route C, San Jose, Calif. 
THIRTY GERMAN POLICE PUPS—Grey, silver, 
white; grown dogs, eligible. Mrs. Wm. McCulloch, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPS, two male and ‘two 
female. For further details, Mrs. M. P. Capp, 
Buena Vista, Colo. 
STARTED AND BROKEN BEAGLES, $15 to $30. 
Trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rollin Wolfe. New 
Holland, Pa. a 
FOR SALE—Coon, skunk, wolf, and fox hounds, also 
rabbit hounds; prices cheap; trial. W. O. Henson, 
Xenia, Il a 
COONHOUNDS, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, fox and_ rabbit 
? a C. O. D. trial. Chatham Kennels, Shobon- 
ier, 
IRISH TERRIERS—Individuality, 
ability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond Idg., 
Mont. 9-3 
FOR SALE—Police puppies, $25; grown female, $60; 
English setter dog, $50. Carl Forney, Beaver City, 
Nebr. m 
POLICE PUPS FOR SALE—Blue ribbon winners. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D. 






























































ameness, adapt- 
Missoula, 
9-3 











ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTERS, 6 months old; 
females $10, males $15. John Giblin, Stuart, Nebr. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS—Broken; trial. A 





TRAINED om. FOX and rabbit hounds and pups 
for sale. C. E. Chandler, Sharon Center, Ohio. 8-6 


Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. )-2 
h 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS — Eligible; 5 months 
old; reasonable. S. H. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 





FOR SAL ao +. 0 


coon ssum, fox and_ rabbit 
hounds, C. O. D. trial. A. 


. Doran, Murray, y, Ky. 9-5 9-5 





GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies. Rea- 
sonable prices. M. Oliphant, Big Timber, Mont. 1 





a4 \ea® 





BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER puppies, | COONHOUND PUPS—6 months old; male or female 
wonderful stock. G. Bertsch, Glasgow, Mont. 9-3 quick sale, $5. Albert Allender, Beaver City, Nebr. 
FOR ey es bluetick hounds, 8 months, | SOME REAL FOX TERRIER PUPS, $6, $4; good rat- 
$40 and $45. R. D. Smith, Walkerton, Ind. ters. Ben Beckman, Seward, Nebr. Ss 





LARGE A HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; trial, 
C. O. D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, II. 


* oa 


Im 


VARMINT Pe he emmy — Mixed 


police and st: 
hound, $15. Lewis, Miller, Ne 





FOR SALE—Hunting hounds cheap; 10 days’ trial. 
J. D. Burrus, Taskee Station, Mo. 9-2 


FOR SALE—Real coon, opossum and_ squirrel do 
trial. Send for list. Noah King, Calico Rock, 


\F oe 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. 


Bull- 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-13 


a 


COONDOGS OF UALITY sold on trial. 
Sprout, Pleasant Grove, Pa. 


\ 





BEAGLES, RABBIT, COONHOUNDS—Trial; cheap. 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 7-6 





OZARK MOUNTAIN TREE DOGS—Open and silent 
trailers; trial allowed. Floyd Parker, Japton, Ark. 


THREE A-1 COON, skunk and opossum hounds; tr al; 
reasonable. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 10- 


‘> 





WELL- by BEAGLES nad rabbit hounds. E. F. 
Pierce, P. O. Box 221, Enola, 


w 


CHESAPEAKES ft sale, partly trained, and pape" 
furnished. F. M. Fredrickson, Clayton. Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Beagles, all ages; coonhound pups. Har- 
old Evans, Cold Springs, Ind 
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HUNTING HOUNDS CH EAP—TriaL 


Dixie Kennels, 
B4, Herrick, Ill, 





FOXHOUNDS FOR BEARS, cats, coyotes; also pups. 
Yamceasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 








990 
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<TOP! STOP!—Gentlemen, here is your chance to buy 

~, real coon dog. I am offering you my old reliable 

coon dog, Sailor. He is 4 years old, breeding ae 

nd redbone; good size, good looker, O 4 

every respect; open trailer, good tree barker, all- 
ht hunter; rabbit, fox and stock-proof; will trail, 

tree in swimming water. First $55 gets him on 20 

days trial. Reference, First National Bank, Murray, 

Ky A. Be ran, Murray, Ky. 

IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES from registered breed; 
perfect specimens. Get an Irish terrier, the dog that 

out ines them all. Cleanest, gamest dog on earth. 

Write J. Dryer, 1936 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 

FIFTY ENGLISH SETTER pups, whelped June 13, 
until Aug. 7. All papers. Males $12.50, females $10. 

Prairie Grass Kennels, Atkinson, Nebr. 

EN ;LISH BULLDOGS—The aristocrat dog for your 
h me and car. Catalog 10 cents. Triangle Kennels, 

Box ), Jackson Center, Ohio. 

LAB R oa’ and 5 months old, priced to sell. 
D ynald Walker, Chewelah, Wash. 


; Wild Duck Attractions 


Decoy Callers (Pure-Bred) 


Gray English Callers-_-.....-.....------ $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers_-.....-.....-.-- 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard (wild stock) -.-.-_-_---- 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard (wild stock) -___.-..----- 5.00 per pair 
Canada Geese (hand-reared)___-_-____- 15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of Wild Ducks and Geese for sale — 
also Pheasants. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. ———_—s THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS— We now have ready for delivery a fine 
lot of genuine small ae English or n Gray Call we 
Nearly every J duck readily to their ent. 
soft, enticing voice. tame and easy md ote 
$6 per pause Gotge Bann, O4-an0h.. Onier oud an qneld dex 
appointment. Also several varieties of PHEASANTS, such 
as Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, etc. 

WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 

ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


(gm that attract Wild Ducks. Plant wild 
¥Y rice, wild celery, etc., NOW. Write 
for free helpful literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


tick 


ng 
































WILD RICE, MUSKGRASS, bring thousands of 
lucks. Ready for fall planting. Write for prices. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 317 B. 


Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
9-2 





BEST WILD RICE SEED—Express paid. 100 Ibs., 
50 lbs., $11; 25 Ibs., $6. Cash with order. 


W. “Holliday & Son, Pointe du Bois, Man., Canada. 10-2 
MIN NESOTA GIANT wild rice seed, Write for 








special price on orders for immediate delivery. 
MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 
SEED WILD RICE—Send for circulars. We handle 
the hardy Mammoth Northern variety. Minnesota 


Wild Rice Co., Laporte, Minn. of 
LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $2 wt $5 trio. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. if preferred. C. G. 
Coffman, R. 6., Carthage, Ill. 10-3 
DUCK HUNTERS ATTENTION—Use wild mallard 
_ decoys, “Best in the West,”’ $2 each, f. 0. b. Percy 
Zimmer, Sheridan, Wyo. 
FOR SALE—Mallard deco 
stock, lake broken. 
353, _ Longaeanss Colo, 
RE-BRED. ENGLISH CALL decoy ducks, Also 
K " ater spaniel puppies. P. C. Stephens, Columbus, 











s, black and gray; young 
ennicott Duck Club, Box 








WILD GEESE FOR SALE—Canadas and snow “x. 
_310 each. Bartlett’s Park, Belle Plaine, Kan. 0-2 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred English gray call ducks; pair 
; trio $8. Robert Merten, Shattuc, III. 9-2 
FOR SALE—Wild mallard ducks. 
_ 33. W. E, Hogue, Corydon, lowa. 
LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $3 pair, $4 trio. Roy 
_ Wilkinson, Mount Ayr, Iowa. 
STRATIFIED GINSENG SEED, 
1 Brashears, Combs, Ark. 


Books and Magazines 
PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fase einating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 her minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to soccmetally pan for gold, 
$1. Both for $2, "TRIANGLE SPECIALT O., 1517 14th 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


( MPLETE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, ait postneld. Ad- 
ess Reliable Book Service, irginia Ave., 

( berland, 

“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”’— 
orld’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 

Pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 








Hens $2, drakes 








$2.50 per thousand. 
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Arms 


The All-Purpose Gun 


The three-barrel. Any combination made to order at 
moderate prices. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 











BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST Stn ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. ‘0-10 BRADFORD, PA. 








(Gun stue #) 
Ve Pe 


NEW METHOD 


i uth 








MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16"barrel 
Model de luxe. 






O”-Te Imm & 


E? 29mm NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol = Catalog J 
with ourin/erchangeablelong bar- REE 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate a 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 

PAOIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Franelseo, U.S.A. 








For two quick shots not nothing equals the 


Ovr-Unda Double Rifle 


ALL CALIBERS 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol; or exchange with you for any 
other firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S.J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


DANIEL’S SIGHT 


Best for that hunting rifle, 
because you can see it in 
any 


























CHAS. DANIEL 
Melbourne, Wash. 


Firearms and Texas Longhorns 
Colt’s Bisley model and Colt’s New Service 
4S-cal. revolvers. Scarce guns, pistols and re- 
volvers. Old-time flintlock muzzle - loading ri- 
fles, with curly maple stocks. Texas longhorns, 
7 feet tip to tip, or longer. Give full description 
and price in first letter. 


THE SPENCERS, 104 Warren St., Lebanon, Ohio 


We Make a Light Three-Barrel Baush Gun 


26", with rifle below, in either light or powerful cali- 
ber, or a heavy duck gun with .22 long rifle barrel be- 
low, to get the cripples. Finest workmanship. Mod- 
erate prices. BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know wen —— 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. 51 East 6th St., Erie, 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2% x-7'¥ex, mountings for all foreign made telescopes, 
¥% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill, 

































































The NEW .22 
Walther PRECISION Automatic 


The only De Luxe bolt-action Precision automatic on 
the market. No other small-bore rifle can approach it 
in value. Selected walnut stock, safety lock. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. Dealers—write for prices. Catalog 5c. 
CLOSING OUT SALE —$36—Fine hand- finished, se- 
lected walnut stock Mauser Rifles; genuine Mauser ac- 
tion; .30-” . Govt. cartridge ; 24” barrel; either 
full-stocked or half- stocked ; guaranteed the most ac- 
curate and attractive Mauser rifle under $80. Closin: 
these out to make room for Mannlichers, at special 
price of $36 while they last. Pay only if satisfied. 
Complete Line Imported Arms and Ammunition 

GENUINE ae ee cet ee Cm $60.80 
The 6.7 mm. (.256-cal.) Mannlicher is the ideal Deer Gun. 
Wei ht 6% heme 18” full-stocked barrel; selected walnut 
——, aranteed smoothest, lightest, quickest ; finest 
ers — write for prices. 


‘se SEQUOIA OE, a ll Street, San Francisce 
CLOSING OUT 


entire stock of genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, 
Sauer shotguns. Lowest prices in U.S. Send stamp 
for list. BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston. 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
FoR TARGET ano HUNTING 


Straightline Reloading Tools for any caliber or car- 
tridge. Cleaning Rods embodying latest ideas. Im- 
proved Bolt Sleeve Sight. Write for Free Booklets. 
Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MUL 


NEW GUNS 


A SPECIALTY 


20, 16 and 12-gauge 1912 Winchester Shotguns. - = 
12-gauge 1897 Winchester Shotguns__________- 
410, 20, 16 and 12-gauge double-barrel aa" 
Shotguns lit hint avetintn obteumconsandeeneseee 24.75 
F. O. B. Twin Falls 


GERRISH THE GUN DEALER 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


12-GAUGE L. C. SMITH No. 3 Nitro, 30 barrel, one 
trigger, ejector model, $75; 16-gauge Parker Damas- 
cus 32, ejector, GH grade, $75; both guns fine condi- 
tion. 10-gauge Remington double-barrel hammerless 
30, automatic ejectors, very fine, $37.50. Winchester 
.30 Model 94 rifle, octagon, very fine condition, $22.50. 
Marlin .32-20 octagon rifle, No. 27, take-down, as 
new, about 200 cartridges, all for $22.50. .22-cal. Sav- 
age Sporter rifle, like new, $10. Brand-new .410 H. & 
R. shotgun, $9. Winchester .405-cal. rifle, take-down, 
inside perfect, outside shows some wear, $29.50. .44- 
cal. Colt New Service, Russian model, made to order, 
+ hae -new, never used, cost $60, sell for $42. 
& Russian model, 6-inch, good condition, 
$19.50. -45 Colt automatic, Army model, very fine, 
$18. .45 Remington Army automatic, very fine, $18. 
.30-cai, pre-war Mauser pistol, 6-inch barrel, fine con- 
o- $25. .32-cal. Colt Police Positive, 4-inch, $15. 
8 S. & W., top brake, nickel, 4-inch, fine, $12. Sav- 
Poa automatic .32, fine condition, $12. Colt automatic 
.32, as new, $15. Firearms and microscopes taken in 
trade on cameras, lenses, binoculars, telescopes. Any 
article sent C. O. D. subject examination on receipt of 
10% deposit. National Camera Exchange (Est. 1914), 
5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WINCHESTER 16 hammerless, cylinder, $31.50. Ith- 

aca 20, recoil pad, $23.50. Ithaca 20, No. 2 grade, 
automatic ejectors, leather case, $47. Browning 12 
automatic, 30-inch ribbed barrel, case, new, $55. Win- 
chester .30-30 carbine, reloading tools, $17. Savage 
.22 H. P., 60 cartridges, Winchester .25-35 
carbine, half magazine, shotgun stock, $21.50. Rem- 
ington .22 repeater, $12. Remington .22 L. R. auto- 
matic, $14. Colt .38 Army, $15. Smith & Wesson .38 
single-action breakdown, $11. Colt .44 single-action, 
ivory grips, target sights, Heiser holster, new, $40. 
The above guns are in fine condition. Money orders 
for any that have already been sold will be promptly 
returned. Post Exchange, 2720 Montgomery, Louis- 


ville, Ky. essai 
saree WITH THE HOUSE OF “SHIFF the GUN- 
































821 OSCEOLA ROAD 
PHILIPSBURG, PA. 

















,”” North Woodstock, N. Hamp. Born 1871, 
stilts aalee strong, thank you, The only house in our 
experience that never ‘“‘jewed’’ a patron. Never “‘dick- 


ered” and never took or shipt an article that was less 
than RIGHT or of reputable parentage at 1Y 
price. We usually have specimens of every TYPE 
gun. Sell you at LESS than a fair price with every 
privilege and guaranty. TRADE on a straight parity 
of values PLUS 10%. Straight mail order only. Do- 
ing regular business in every state in Union and many 
outside. Economy is never buying cheap stuff from 
strangers but in buying standard goods from reputable 
dealers. Latest list is worth any man’s stamp. 


SPECIALS ON NEW SHOTGUNS—New model 1897 

Winchester, 30 or 32-inch barrel, special $36. New 
model 1912 Winchester, 30 or 32-inch barrel, all 
gauges, special $42.50. New 10-A Remington pump, 
special $42.50. New 11-A Remington automatic, 
28 or 30-inch barrel, special $50. Extra charge for 
rib barrels, $7.50. Send $2 with every shotgun order 
and will ship C. O. D. for the balance, subject to your 
examination. Max Cook, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


ANSON & DEELEY English 10-gauge duck gun, 

32-inch barrels, choke, Silvers recoil pad, ivory 
sights, checkered grip and panels, enlarged frame. 
Sell for $350, or trade for a double trap gun, a 
diamond or gun light enough for a lady. D. Tras, 
Madison, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY—Few good guns, priced right. 
Redshaw, Granville, Ill. 
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SPECIALS ON NEW GUNS—New .25-35 and .32-40 
Winchesters, 26-inch barrels, regularly $38, special 


$25. New. .25-35 and 32-40 Winchesters, 26-inch 
barrels, take-down models, regularly $48.25, special 
$30. New model 54 Winchesters, .30-’06 and _ .270 


calibers, regularly $46.60, special $38. New .25 Rem- 
ington, Model 14R, regularly $44.35, special $32.50. 
New .22 Winchester, Model 1906, ecial $17. New 
.22 Winchester, Model 1890, aed 9 $20. New .22 
Remington, Model 12-A, special $17. New Remingtons 
.22-caliber, Models 12B, 12C, 12CS, special $20. Send 
$2 with every rifle order and we ship C. O. D. for 
the balance subject to your examination. Max Cook, 
1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


REMINGTON .25, 





slide action, checkered pistol ‘grip, 


peep sight, new condition, $33. Winchester .30-’06, 
gold bead and wind-gauge receiver sights, excellent, 
$33. Marlin 20-gauge hammerless, 28-inch full, good, 


$30, Remington automatic, 12-28 ribbed, excellent, $42. 
Other firearms. .30-'06 cartridges, $3 hundred. Ray 
Nelson, Roy, Utah. 
GUARANTEED 1911 
8 mm. Mauser rifle, each 





PREWAR WAFFENFABRIK 
art numbered and hand- 


fitted; perfect factory condition; beautiful walnut 
stock: cost $125; shot four times. Price $55. Includes 
four boxes cartridges. Money back it not satisfied. 
W. S. Stark, 7235 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—One .45 Colt’s automatic, new condition, 
belt and holster, $30. One Krag .30-40 rifle, fine 
shape, $15. One .38 Smith & Wesson, special nickel 
finish, fine condition, $25. One .22 Remington auto- 
aa rifle, good condition, $15. O. I. Harris, Duffield, 
la. 


SELL .30-30 REMINGTON automatic, .30-30 Winches- 
ter, 26-inch barrel, half magazine, pistol grip stock; 
25-20 carbine, 16-gauge Stevens 330. 12-gauge L. C. 

Smith double hammerless. Also few Chinchilla rabbits. 

Bert Gerber, Amboy, Wash. 


SHOTGUN SHELLS—10 and 16 gauge, Romax, Nu- 
black, and New Club; almost all sizes shot; original 
cases; ten dollars per thousand. Powell Transportation 
Co., foot of 10th St., S. W., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE—We sell and exchange guns, 
cameras, musical instruments, field glasses and_ev- 
erything, everywhere. Catalog free. Everton & Sons 
Hardware, Logan, Utah. ae ibcatk ae 
A FINE SPORTING MODEL Ross, practically 
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new, very reasonable. Cartridges for this rifle also 
on sale. Lee Knapp, Gunsmith, 1028 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 
GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint; 
used for years; unexcelled. Enough for 15 guns, 
$1 25. Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, San Francisco, 
Calif tf 
ME xICc AN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts; 
horsehair articles, lariats, sombreros. List free. 
Ingersoll Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 10-3 
FOR SAL E—$53—New Browning automatic shotgun, 
12, full choke; never used; positively guaranteed. 
Address George ‘Covey, 447 Zist., Odge n, Utah. 9-2 
SELL 125 RIFL ES, Revolvers and shotguns; many 
high-grade prewar guns. Printed firearms list, 10c. 
Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


BROW NING 16- gauge automatics, round barrel guns, 
sixty dollars; raised rib. engraved, seventy-five. 
Box 303, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR. SALE—12-gauge German-mz ade, long- range e shot- 























gun; 2% shell; weighs 8 lbs; new; $150. Leonard 
Carleton, ‘Detroit ‘Lakes, Minn. peda 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fan Mey, $2.50; ex- 

tras, $$; Sporters, $1.50, $8.50 and $6. T. Harner 
ft abella ies Springfield, Ohio. 10 
INTERCHANG EABLE long Luger barrels, detachable 

stocks, magazines, gunsmithing. Kniep, 730 East 
138th St., New York City. 


tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 


ing in West. 
Outdoor Life. 


COME TO RED RIVER HOT SPRINGS 


IDAHO 


The best big-game section of the West. Deer, 
elk and goats. Bear hunting with dogs. Ex- 
cellent fishing. Correspondence solicited. 


TOM BRUMMETT & PAT BECK, Packers & Guides 
Red River Hot Springs, via Elk City, Idaho 


Bear, Deer and Lion Hunting 


Best trout fishing in Colorado in Piedra and Pine 
Rivers. All kinds of small game. Bear and deer 
in the fall. Fishing, camping and pack-train trips. 
Write for dates and rates. 


OTIS H. SNOOKS Bayfield, Colo. 


BEN TINKER 
BIG -GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 


Tucson, Arizona 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 











Boars; Lions and Mexican Tigers. All native game. 


Aberdeen Villa, Kirby, Oregon 


A small, exclusive, secluded hunting and fishing 
lodge, located in southern Oregon on Sucker Creek 
near Oregon Caves (two miles off caves highway). 
All kinds of game birds and deer in season, mountain 
trout, swimming and horseback riding. An ideal spot to va- 
cation, to rest and oniey the stillness of the mountains. Can 
be reached either b: dwoods or Pacific Highway, by auto 
via Oregon Caves pe Individual cabins, attractively 
furnished, hot and cold showers, strictly private and exclu- 
sive. For further information write E. W. MENGEL, 
~_wner, Kerby, Oregon. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
Best of reference, including editor 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 
Big-Game Hunting in Trinity County 


Bears, deer and lions. Fishing, comping and pack train trips. 
Will guide or locate parties in the best game section of 
California. Write for rates and particulars. 


GEO. E. KNOWLES, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, Calif. 
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SALE—Winchester .401 automatic rifle, $22; Winches- 
ter .30-30. carbine, $20. Shotguns, all fine. A. 

Varnes, Sprague, Wash, 

NEWTON RIFLE, .30-caliber, with 
Cartridge Co, shells, all for $25. V. L. 

ford, Tl, 


WANTED—Old Colts and Remington revolving rifles, 
_cap_and ball. B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 





200 Western 
Page, Rock- 








Antique Firearms 


FLINTLOCK PISTOLS, RIFLES, 
_ fils asks. List free. Nagy, 8-D S. 18th, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Indian Curios 


INDIAN BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; beaded hatbands, 
headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1; moccasins, 
war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads, $2.60; bircbark 





canoe and catalog, 25c. Everything in Indian and 
stone relics, Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 7-6 





INDIAN HUNTING BOWS, $2.60; steel-pointed ar- 


rows, 75c; relics, minerals, coins, butterflies; 1, 
Indian article catalog, 10c. Indiancraft O. Co., 466 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


powder horns, . 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST-- FURRIER 


r] 





and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. re) 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
ik sae who does 
not t your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
jence, of which 12 years 
were Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Cole, 




















GLAS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cats- 

EY ES toc 6. itis FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaba 


SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO ME 


I make chairs out of elk heads, or mounts of any kind you 
wish. Can either mount your own trophies, or sel! you 
some of these game novelties which I have on hand. Can 
also sell you some unmounted heads. 


O.R. GILBERT Licensed Taxidermist 


GLASS 
EYES x2 


GET TANNED, also made-up furs, direct from trap- 
per; wolves, foxes, etc., finest northern furs. Al J. 
Gardisky, Mono Lake, Calif. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW METHOD,,3<,, 


POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 


No wind can blow it out. 

Beats c ing matches. Just 

pose rome he for sportsmen. Fully 5 0 Cc 
Co. 


New Method M 
dford, Pa. 
Dealers—Ask your jobber for this ready seller 


Dept. 0-10 

Forest Rangers 
And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of stay = positions. Moxaneg, 
Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 


$ 1 5 8-Power Prism Binocular 








Lander, Wyo. 








For taxi ists’ use, ete. Taxidermists’ su 
oies. Over 25 years’ experience. Finest dh 
Pecinie money saving. Write this pe day fe for 

I Net or jes. tot "t ow 
Ach, Eye Exporter, 
Moenchroeden b. Coburg, G¢ Sesmeny, " 
centntemmesihdasdialiadiiiimiiasisametsioninnanimnntt ats 









































(Case and Straps) 

Philip Pope, U.S. Vet. Hospital, Walla Wallis, 
Wash., says: “Comparing it with an $50 
glass, with the exception of better finish, 
cannot see any superiority in the more ex- 
pensive glass.” French 10-power, 80 mm., 
2202. Prism Binocular, $24.50. After 5days’ 
trial, if not satisfied, money will be refunded. 
Send for price list of other bargains. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, 0-WE-GO, N. Y. 


FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border ?pa- 

trol, guards, mail carriers and other government 
help needed frequently. Those interested in quality, 
ing, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 6-12 
COLLECTIONS—MAKE ’EM PAY—My system will 

make them pay their bills. Write for the acid test. 
Literature free. Burleigh L. Horr, Horr and Omelis 
Block, Rhinelander, Wis. 8-3 



































BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone speci- 
mens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, minerals, all 
kinds of curios. List ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 


Wis. 








Homesteads and Lands 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—S5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
an. 7-6 
OREGON HOMESTEADS (late opening) and lands 
offer exceptional opportunities. Map and details, $1. 
F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 











We specialize in 


. . 
Big-Game Taxidermy 

Your moose, mountain speep, 
mountain goat, caribou, elk or 
deer will have expression and de- 
tail far beyond your gopesetions 
if mounted by us. Small speci- 
mens receive our same profession- 
al services. Write for our price 
list today. 


Grand Rapids Taxidermy Studio 
127 Se. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





OWN A HOME—Fruit, poultry, 
terms; Ozarks, Sransiien fishing. 


Co., Combs, Ar 
Old Coins 


LEXINGTON-CONCORD commemorative half-dollar, 

$1.35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins. 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 


stock-farm; easy 
Brashears Realty 














CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. tf 
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TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 


ATTENTION! 
We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 
L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street Colville, Washington 








DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY—Excellent oppor- 
tunity; travel; experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 
way, New York. _ 94 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on re 
quest. Newell, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 8-5 
MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE — Photos, descriptions, 
many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
BREWING, by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book $1. John Joseph Mulligan, Lock Dray er 
891, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 3 
BRITISH GIRLS seek American saunas 3. 
Proposition 10c. Clife, 16 Cambridge St., Lond 
S. W., England. 6 
be ee? OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-'!, 
Baltimore, Md. t 
BUY, SELL, TRADE—Guns, diamonds, musical 
jfiremaete. or what? Sporting Goods Store, Gran- 
ville, 





























FREE—25 —— unused foreign stamps. Denver 
Stamp Co., 2678, Denver Colo. “ 
TRADE factory-built radios for good guns. Electri: al 


Store, Granville, Ill. 








cred 





